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December 17, 1841 — October 9, 1908. 

AL I T T L E company of immigrants moving on 
from place to place as the rail-track lengthened, 
living in hired farm tenements, or, sometimes, 
in improvised "shanties" in the open country, bound 
together by their common memories of the home island 
across the sea and by their isolation from the permanent 
communities — isolation due in part to their transient 
residence, more to their nationality and their creed — 
into such a community he was born and in it passed 
his childhood. It was in many respects like one large 
family — in intimacy, in community of work and of in- 
terests, and in interdependence for companionship and 
sympathy; yet not like a family in respect of native 
capacity, temperament and character. And it was 
perhaps in part to this close tie of brotherhood with 
varying natures that he owed the broad sympathies 
which he carried through life, the dramatic insight into 
widely differing characters, the tolerance for weak- 
nesses and obliquities in others which were impossible 
to his own strong and sincere nature. 

In this little community the gentle and sympathetic 
nature of his mother made her a general confidant, 
friend and adviser. His father, a stone-cutter by trade, 
held the place of contractor's clerk, having the over- 
sight of the stone-work; and so accurate was his mem- 
ory that he could keep in mind the details of every 
man's work and would often remind a careless work- 
man of a stone he had cut and had himself forgotten 
to enter in his account on pay-day. This splendid 
memory, in which he had treasured up long passages 
of standard poetry and numberless songs of Scotland 
and Ireland, as well as portions of Scripture and the 
devotional forms of his church, supplied his family with 
an education better, no doubt, than the regular school- 
ing they lost by reason of their unsettled life. One of 
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these transient homes was Kingston, in Canada, recalled 
to Mr. O'Connor's mind in 1899 when the Naval Re- 
serves returned to Rochester from a visit to that city : 

"The writer wonders how Kingston looks these days — 
though at the foot of azure Ontario, at the opening 
of the noble St. Lawrence, at the gateway of the Thou- 
sand Islands, how can it be anything but lovely? He 
has faint memories of it long years ago, when it was 
one of the promising cities of Canada, not yet fallen 
into that dreamful ease that gave it the appearance of 
a place in an enchanted sleep. It was the capital of 
Canada for a time; and one of the pictures that im- 
pressed a boyish imagination was the coming of a 
governor-general, and the rejoicings that greeted him. 
They were not altogether free from civic strife, for one 
of the religio-political organizations had been placed 
well to the rear of the procession, much to the disgust 
of its zealous members, and they took a short cut 
through a side street, gained a point in advance, and 
opened ranks for the governor-general and other dig- 
nitaries to pass through; but the rest of the procession 
simply went round them. In later years the same spirit 
came to the front when the Prince of Wales visited this 
country, and so he refused to land at Kingston. 

"In those far off times Kingston was a frontier fort- 
ress. The fort on the Point was well garrisoned, there 
were several martello towers in the harbor, pretty struc- 
tures of stone, looking like mere warlike toys. Even 
the market house, the great building of the city, was 
fortified; and in the rear, where it looked over a sort 
of moat, there was a little rampart crowned with small 
smooth-bore guns. Some twenty-five years ago, when 
the Rochesterian revisited the place, he could not help 
laughing at the remnants of military display ; for in his 
boyhood Kingston took herself very seriously as a war- 
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like town — not a Quebec, to be sure, but still a place 
strong, enough to defy and repel the Yankee invader, 
who was regarded then not only as a possibility but a 
probability. There was a garrison, moreover, to keep 
up the military delusion, a British regiment, or a bat- 
talion, that made a gallant show, for nothing can be 
finer than the flaming red coats for parade effect. And 
the march of a regular regiment, in splendid uniform, 
with the mass of men moving as if they constituted 
one great machine, swinging steadily along the street 
to the strains of a military band, is something that never 
passes out of a boy*s mind. Kingston was then very 
unhealthy, many soldiers died, military funerals were 
common, the wailing of the dead march throbbed often 
on the air, and the rattling farewell volley over the 
grave was the soldier's lullaby for his long sleep. There 
was a rifle battalion stationed there for a time; and its 
uniform of dark green and the silence of its msirch 
were more sombrely impressive than the glow of color 
in which the regular infantry moved. 

''Is it a mere dream, or did not death walk con- 
stantly, also, along the water front? It seems as if 
that was the time when the emigration from Ireland 
set in, following what are miscalled the famine years; 
the wrecks of a people were drifting across the Atlantic 
and into American harbors; and a few shattered rem- 
nants were stranded along the shores of the great river 
and the lakes. There is a dim vision in the mind of 
the strange forms stretched along the docks, weary, 
worn, and smitten with fever, and the priests in their 
soutanes flitting along the streets to minister to the 
dying; but as the scarlet column seemed an army to the 
bojrish imagination, so the reality of this suffering may 
have been far less terrible than the picture of it that 
memory keeps. 
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"There were American visitors then as now; and on 
one occasion a fire company came over from Oswego, 
and engaged in a contest with the crack company of 
Kingston. It was a day of intense excitement. The 
engines played in front of the market house and each 
was to try to throw a stream over the cupola. The 
Kingston engine started with a spurt, rushed the stream 
up to a certain point where it wavered, but could not 
rise another inch, the spray merely wetting the top. The 
Yankees started slowly, and the stream kept climbing 
steadily up and up, without a break or a relapse, until 
at last — over it went! The Kingstonians took their 
defeat in the best of temper; but the town felt very* 
sad all the same — except the boys in one family." 

Of one of the friends of the family in those days, 
who died in 1899, he wrote : "As to this [the depth and 
steadfastness of his friend's sentiments] the writer can 
speak better, perhaps, than any one outside of the 
family, and speak from the friendship of a lifetime, 
which came as a sort of heritage. It is rather curious 
as you advance well beyond the line of middle life to 
have a friend who knew you in your cradle, before 
you found yourself, so to speak, who for the sake of 
somebody else takes you for granted, who puts aside 
your perversities and quietly assumes that you must be 
bright and true and loyal because you are the son of a 
comrade that he loved ; — and it is under the influence of 
such a relation, in which the friendship of two genera- 
tions was gathered, that the writer has begun to drift 
into these reminiscences. It is as if death had touched 
the world with a stroke of enchantment and called up 
a vision of the past." 

Among the various country schools attended for brief 
terms, one only remained in memory as a source of 
real inspiration. This was at West Bergen, N. Y., and 
was taught by Miss E. M. Spencer, whose home was 
in or near Brockport. Years afterward he found where 
she was living and visited her, and from that time till 
her death he maintained a correspondence with her. 
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In 1904 he wrote of her in his column in "The Post 
Express" : 

"The Rochesterian has been asked to give in print the 
only serious episode in his school reminiscences, at the 
meeting of the High School Alumni ; and though he can 
not reproduce it, as spoken, he will give a version of it. 
Let it be considered as from first to last in quotation 
marks. 

"At twelve years of age it happened that I went to 
the best school in the world. Some twenty miles west 
of Rochester on the line of the Central railroad there 
is a little flag station. Fifty years ago there were a 
country store, a warehouse, two dwellings and a black- 
smith shop in the place; and it has not grown since. 
Nearly a mile along the highway southward, beyond 
a neighboring slope, and in a dull, flat stretch of country, 
there was a little old, one-story schoolhouse, set at 
the side of the road. It belonged to that age of Ameri- 
can educational architecture which succeeded the log 
cabin era. Many hundreds of buildings made after the 
same pattern were scattered over the state, and this one 
was among the dreariest and most weather-worn. The 
front door opened into an oblong hall, where the chil- 
dren hung their caps and bonnets; the school-room 
took up the rest of the building. There were three 
windows on each side; the teacher's table was at the 
further end; a wood-stove was in the center, and along 
each side of the room ran three rows of long desks 
and benches, one a little higher than the other. They 
were very curiously carved. Experts in the use of the 
jack knife had cut initials, monograms, wreaths and 
true-love knots here and there in the soft wood; and 
the uninventive and unskillful had contented themselves 
with digging plain holes through the boards, or making 
fantastic notches along their edges. In those days even 
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the men whittled, as an outlet for surplus nervous 
energy, whether they sliced a stick of cedar, pine, or 
whitewood away to nothing, or wrought at it with 
marvelous patience until it fell dangling into a chain 
and swivel. 

"In this bare and unlovely place my ideal teacher 
taught, dealing with all kinds of pupils, from children 
not four years old, during the summer season, to full 
grown boys and girls in winter. It was a school with- 
out grades, with few classes and with no rules. There 
was no restraint and yet no disorder; no assertion of 
authority and yet no denial of it; no punishment and 
yet no transgression; no compulsion to study and yet 
no disposition to idleness; no science of teaching, and 
yet the art in its perfection; no theory about the 
child in the abstract, and yet the ready develop- 
ment of each living child's individuality; no dogmatism 
about methods, but a quick grasp of the readiest means ; 
no conventional devices, learned by rote and used in 
routine, but the resourcefulness of a strong personality. 

"Of course when I first entered this school I did not 
know it was the finest in the world nor did I recognize 
the teacher as an ideal. She did not look it; and the 
old fashioned saying, 'pretty as a school ma'am,* did 
not apply to her. She was no pink and white, full 
blown daughter of a trustee, who takes a school to 
make money to buy her wedding finery, but an old maid 
with all that the name implies, a teacher content with 
her calling, slender in form, not handsome, but with a 
worn, delicate and sensitive face, a good head of hair, 
a full forehead, and eyes fit for any fine soul to look 
out of — large, open, with irises mainly brown in hue, 
yet freckled over with curious glints of clear amber. 
Assuredly, when she looked at me for the first time 
she did not see the ideal school boy; but a common- 
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place, ugly lad, reticent, stubborn and seemingly alien 
to her in all things. Yet she was to be for me the 
Hypatia of the public school; and I was to be for the 
first and last time a favorite scholar; not one to be 
petted, but to be taught to study, to observe, to think, to 
work, to feel interest and to challenge interest 

"It was a school of individuals, and while the younger 
children were in classes for ordinary work, no one 
• else was yoked with another, or kept pace with another, 
but each went as he pleased; and all went very fast, 
though apparently without effort. She knew the full 
value of the noble faculty of memory in education, that 
which builds up the intellect and without whose ministry 
the developed mind decays to a disorderly ruin. She 
knew what it was good to think out, and what it was 
good to learn by rote and make automatic; and she 
knew that the secret of education lay in getting a scholar 
to find his own way. After we became good friends, 
she let me saunter through arithmetic alone, only 
sitting down beside me when I came to a new subject; 
showing me how to work out a problem and hearing me 
repeat the definitions and the rule. They had to be 
learned by heart. If you wanted to put the thought in 
your own words, she smiled her assent, and merely 
made the condition that it should be put in briefer and 
better form than the text— otherwise you had to stick 
to the text. Yet she had no superstitious respect for 
school books; and if she came to a defective method 
or a rule that she disliked she substituted a better one. 
It is a common complaint that it is difficult to teach 
English grammar and that few pupils ever learn it well. 
I sometimes think that she virtually taught it to me 
in one day. I had gone through etymology and come 
to that point in Brown's grammar where the twenty- 
six rules of syntax were given together. As the lesson 
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closed, I said: 'How many of these rules will I take 
for to-morrow?' 'Well/ she answered, in a casual way, 
*you may as well take all of them.* 'Isn't that rather 
hard?* I asked. *0h,* she said, 'I think you can do it* 
I knew them all next day and for many a long year 
after, and in mastering them all together the whole 
scheme of English construction lay before me at a 
glance, and there ceased to be any mystery in the rela- 
tions of English words. 

"The ideal teacher had favorite studies. One of them 
was physiology, and even the smallest children in the 
school knew something of the nature and care of the 
body; another was mental arithmetic; and the feats 
that little boys and girls could perform with figures, 
and without slate or blackboard, were surprising. I 
remember how startled I was one day as I listened to 
one of them propound and disentangle this poultry 
show problem: As I was going along the road I met 
a man driving a flock of geese to market, and I said, 
*Good morrow, neighbor, with your hundred geese.* 
Said he, 'I have not a hundred, but if I had half as 
many more geese as I now have, and two geese and a 
half, I should have a hundred. How many geese were 
in the flock?* She was fond of nature, especially in 
its beautiful aspects, and she knew many things beyond 
what she had to teach, in a district school; and it is 
well that the fountain of knowledge be not only full 
but running over; and that the spring which feeds it 
be live water, ever going, ever coming and ever fresh. 
If the mood moved her she might sit down beside a 
pupil with a flower in her hand and analyze it, suggest- 
ing to him the strange secrets that lie hid in plant life. 
It was a custom at the close of school in the afternoon 
that each one should ask a question and she would 
answer, — not any question designed to puzzle but one 
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dealing with a child's notions about the life of the day. 
She was seldom perplexed, possibly because she had 
grown familiar in long practice with the kind of queries 
that would be made; and her answers were always to 
the point. I had been troubled by the forecasts as to 
the weather in the old almanacs and J asked her how 
the men who made the almanacs could foretell the 
weather. 'Well/ she said, 'suppose you were publish- 
ing an almanac, and wanted to forecast the weather. 
You would sit down, and write, "Look out for snow," or 
"variable winds," or "heavy rains," or "hot and dry," at 
particular dates/ 'Yes,' I answered, *I might do that 
but I wouldn't know an)rthing about the weather/ 'No,' 
she rejoined, 'and neither do the men who make the 
almanacs. They simply guess at it.' I sat back and 
laughed. It was like a glimpse behind the scenes— or 
shall we say shams? — on the stage of the great world; 
and somehow or other I have never recovered since 
then my old reverence for the almanac makers, whether 
in the matter of weather, or politics, or philosophy, or 
even religion. In a ramble through the woods I had 
come upon a flower shaped like a pitcher, with a cover, 
described it, and asked the meaning of its curious 
formation. She asked if I noticed any insects stuck in 
a sweet substance within ; and explained that the strange 
cup was to capture them, and that the plant lived partly 
on the creatures lured within the fatal flower and 
absorbed for its sustenance. How sad a revelation! — 
That even for the growth of a simple blossom myriads 
of lives should be sacriflced, that the assassin lurked 
in a disguise of forest green and purple petals, and that 
not merely the battle field and the shambles are red 
with slaughter, but the very foliage drips with innocent 
blood. 
"In such a school one might make good in a single 
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year five years of wasted time ; and with such a teacher 
one might learn to look everywhere in life for knowl- 
edge. She enlivened even spelling lessons, gave us words 
from the dictionary to write out, and then seek their 
definitions; and often there was an odd story in some 
quaint word. Once for instance, she chose 'jaculator*; 
we knew it not, but we never forgot it or its lesson 
when we found that it was the name of a fish that did 
not leap for flies at the end of a fisherman's line, but 
aimed a drop of water from his snout at a fly passing 
in the air and brought it down as a sportsman brings 
down a bird. Even in setting copies along the head 
lines of a writing book, she made use of snatches of 
good poetry. 

"When I left the school, she walked part of the way 
with me, bidding me good bye by the roadside, and 
giving me a letter wherein she had set forth her idea 
of my character and capacities, and what she considered 
my good qualities and my faults, hopeful yet warning. 
And as the letter was kept in the household the influence 
of my ideal teacher went with me for years. I some- 
times speculate as to her scholarship; it could not have 
been very broad, though sound as far as it went. I 
sometimes make conjectures as to her culture; it could 
not have been what I would now call deep, for of some 
of the writers whom I most esteem she never spoke. 
I sometimes ponder over her character; it was strong 
but by no means saintly, for she had a quick temper, 
kept in restraint, and she was too sensitive to pain of 
mind and body for serene happiness. But no matter 
how I seek in memory for points of criticism in her 
as she was when I first knew her; and no matter how 
I picture to myself her after life and its trials, when the 
infirmity of deafness compelled her to give up her pro- 
fession, and when illness and the result of a serious 
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accident confined her within doors and shut her off 
from the life in the open air that she loved so well; — 
she still remains, within her sphere as a teacher, the 
ideal woman. Two years ago she died at the age of 
85 in her home in a village in a neighboring county; 
and I went to the funeral, a stranger among the few 
friends and relatives there. A young minister spoke 
very well as to her last days and her last illness, saying, 
with some of the condescension of youth and piety, 
that she was a person of more than usual intelligence. 
How the woman I knew would have smiled to hear 
him! A kinsman, a bright and sensible young fellow, 
in answer to some praises of a former pupil of hers, 
verging toward old age, remarked that she was no 
doubt *a very good teacher — for those days;' — as if one 
should say that Socrates got along very well with boys 
— for an old fashioned and eccentric Athenian. When 
we see a rich sunset, we long to catch and fix forever 
in color or in words the cloudy pinnacles of rose and 
amber along the western sky; when we look at a 
beautiful face we strive to keep the grace of it in the 
memory, and, if that may be, to suggest it in a picture ; 
when we hear of a noble deed we would like to inter- 
pret the lesson of it to the world in a lyric worthy of 
the theme; and I have often sought, in some way or 
other, to preserve and transmit the vivid impression 
that this teacher of a country school left upon me, 
but I have been as often baffled. I could only go, with 
an inexpressive sense of long gratitude and still fresh 
affection, to see her laid at rest in a grave on a green 
upland, commanding a far prospect of rolling landscape, 
fair fields, and rich orchards, and a broad sweep of 
sky; — regretting that such a life as hers should pass 
with its influences untraced and its quickening words 
without an echo." 

II 
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While the family lived in West Bergen, in 1854, the 
father, in saving a friend from being thrown in front 
of a railroad train by a frightened horse, was himself 
so injured that he died in a few hours. The family 
then moved to Rochester, which Joseph ever afterward 
held as his home. He entered public school No. 2, 
and in the autumn of 1857 the High School, then just 
established. The burning of Corinthian Hall in 1898 
called forth from his classmate, Rossiter Johnson, of 
New York, some reminiscences of the first anniversary 
exercises of the High School, held in that hall in July, 
1858, in which he said: 

"But the glory of the day was your drama, 'The Con- 
spiracy,' founded on the Orsini attempt on the life of 
the Emperor Louis Napoleon in that year. This was 
the closing piece of the exhibition." In commenting 
on this, the author of the drama said the writer of the 
reminiscences had forgotten the star performer of the 
occasion: "He himself delivered a poem full of hits at 
the follies of the time, entitled The Poet's Prospects,' 
and he took a part in the drama and carried the per- 
formance through successfully — for some of the cast, 
especially the author, were notably lacking in dramatic 
power." 

The pleasures and companionships of these boyhood 
days were recalled many years later by the pleasant 
lines Rossiter Johnson sent him from Concord, N. H. : 

A LOVE LETTER WITHOUT A LADY 

Is the new summer bursting as freshly as ever. 
Along the smooth margin of old Genesee, 

Where the trillium wakes with a lingering shiver 
Beneath the low boughs of the evergreen tree? 

Creeps the trailing arbutus o'er hillock and hollow. 
Through leafage whose greenness and glory are fled? 

Rises dawn with a flush of new glories to follow? 
Comes the night with less terror and chill in its tread ? 

In the grottoes we know, are the sculptures of Winter 
Made ruin and rubbish, the sport of the Spring? 

From the great rocky walls do they crumble and splinter, 
Whence newly-born rivulets saunter and sing? 
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Has the last shrunken drift from the meadows departed, 
Like a stage-ghost at dawn, with the dust on its face? 

O'er the long, grassy slopes have the cloud-shadows 
started, 
As in summers of old, their perpetual chase? 

Do you wander as once under cliff and through tangle. 
By pools where cross-currents in dark eddies meet? 

Or study the offers of crevice and angle 
That hold out temptations to hazardous feet? 

It is long, long ago now — and longer in seeming — 
Since I stood with you by that river so fair. 

But its ripple or roar, as it runs through my dreaming, 
Has no meaning or music unless you are there. 

There's a love that comes forth at the bidding of beauty 
And virtue and goodness, 'twixt woman and man; 

There's a love more allied to devotion and duty, 
That owes its existence to kindred and clan. 

There is also a love that no mystery darkens, 
No passion need fire, and no blindness defend. 

No whisper can hurt while suspiciousness hearkens. 
No envy distract, and no jealousy rend. 

It is born of the spirit that finds itself mated — 
Or soaring or mining — ^by one of its kind; 

That can follow it far, or await it belated. 
Can lead it in freedom, or cheer it confined. 

That feels how it labors, or triumphs, or struggles; 

That sees what it aims at, and knows why it fails; 
That peers at a glance through the gauzes and juggles 

That screen and succeed where no merit avails. 

No thrill marks its birth, and no rapture its presence; 

But it grows in each fibre by circumstance tried, 
From boyhood to manhood through long juvenescence, — 

And such 'tis I send you from Merrimack's side. 

After two years at the High School he entered the 
University of Rochester, from which he was graduated 
in 1863. It was during his college course that the 
family suffered two more heavy strokes of bereavement 
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— in the death of his only sister Elizabeth in the 
autumn of 1859, and that of his brother Michael, a 
soldier, who died in camp in Virginia in December, 
1862. Michael had the family love for literature; and 
some of the careless poems that he wrote in hours of 
leisure have been included in various anthologies, 
notably "Before Fredericksburg," which was found in 
his note-book and is supposed to have been written on 
the eve of the first battle of Fredericksburg, and the 
"Reveille." Among others, the ballad that follows has 
been much admired: 

THERE IS A GREEN WOOD 

There is a green wood where the river runs darkly. 
Under the branches that shadow its tide. 

And the unsunned wave's rolling above a fair maiden, 
Around whom are clinging the robes of a bride. 

Deep in its bosom her white form is lying, 
And round it is drifting the soft yellow sand. 

While her golden hair loose to the current is flying. 
Waved by the water-sprite's tremulous hand. 

Through the pulses of Nature a death-beat is throbbing. 
Each tree, like a pall, o*er the wave flings its shade, 

And from the far meadow the wind comes in, sobbing 
Aimlessly down through the sorrowing glade. 

Yet the gloom has not spread where yon castle is shining 
So bright in the sunlight that whitens its wall; 

There guests are assembling, feasts spreading, wreaths 
twining ; 
But soon must it come like a blight over all. 

*Twill sadden the music the joy-bells are ringing, 
'Twill wither the garlands the peasant maids twine, 

'Twill hush the glad songs that the minstrels are singing, 
'Twill dim those bright eyes that the jewels outshine. 

Now all are assembled, and gay plumes are dancing, 
Music and laughter float over the throng, 

White necks gleam with diamonds, and dark eyes are 
glancing — 
Why lingers the bride in her chamber so long? 
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Proud bridegroom, stem sire, blithe guests, she lies 
sleeping 
In yonder green wood, 'neath the cold wave, to-day! 
Be your pride and your anger and mirth turned to 
weeping ; 
For well is her vow kept with one far away. 

Michael O'Connor. 

It may not be out of place here to give a stanza or 
two from one of the songs Mr. O'Connor wrote while 
in college ; in this he took for his theme the class motto, 

''TOWARD THE LIGHT' 

"Our sun of life is rising, 
His beams will scatter soon 
Mom's tranquil clouds from round us, boys, 

And bring an active noon, 
When wealth and fame may lure us 

Or pleasure lead astray. 
Into chases after phantoms 
That mocking pass away. 
Then onward toward the light, my boys, still onward 

toward the light; 
Oh, may our course in life, my boys, be ever toward the 
light I 

"But turn not from the light, boys. 

That earth's great minds have thrown. 
Till here a kindred flame, boys. 

We light within our own; 
For when that flame is burning. 

Like insects in the night. 
Those winged things men vainly chase 
Will circle round its light. 
Then onward toward the light, my boys, still onward 

toward the light; 
Oh, may our course in life, my boys, be ever toward the 

light !" 
i860. 

In after years he wrote with appreciation of the presi- 
dent and some of the professors under whom he studied. 
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Dr. Anderson was a life-long friend; and he often 
spoke of the president's continued interest in his former 
students and his readiness in helping them to oppor- 
tunities for working out the best that was in them. 
In 1899, writing of the model of Guernsey Mitchell's 
statue of Dr. Anderson, he said: "It was startling to 
find the form and face of so dear a friend taking shape, 
as it were, out of the red clay. The likeness is admir- 
able and the artist has caught a certain tense and lofty 
look that came over Dr. Anderson's face when he was 
touched with the spirit of a great occasion. It would 
be difficult to find a nobler subject for the sculptor's 
genius; and the artist has said that the nearest thing 
to a realization of his own ideal is a certain statue of 
Sophocles in Rome, which is full of suggestion as to 
what Dr. Anderson was as age drew on." 

In an estimate of Dr. Anderson at the time of his 
death, Mr. O'Connor said that his "most characteristic 
and peculiar faculty as a man interested in the study 
of public affairs, was a keen apprehension, so quick and 
sensitive as to be almost intuitive, of drifts and ten- 
dencies in modern life; and, growing out of that intui- 
tion, a strangely just appreciation of the relative im- 
portance of events. He knew if a crisis was at hand 
and recognized it when it came. A great thing seldom 
came on him by surprise; and an unimportant thing, no 
matter with what noise it was heralded, or with what 
pomp and circumstance its coming was attended, seldom 
imposed upon him." 

Upon the death of Dr. Kendrick in 1895 and that of 
Professor Ward, many years later, he wrote of them 
in terms of admiring and aflfectionate memory. 

Of Dr. Kendrick he said: 

"He was not a man suited in disposition or fashioned 
in character for prominence in active affairs; his pro- 
fession was one which busies itself at the foundations 
of society, shaping the thought, the belief, the purpose 
of young men, careless of the day and anxious for 
the generation; and for years he had been obliged to 
forego the labor of teaching; so that he seldom chal- 
lenged public attention. But as a scholar he had won 
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world-wide reputation; as an instructor he had quick- 
ened the intelligence and strengthened the powers of 
multitudes of men now foremost throughout the land 
in every professional pursuit; as a friend he had in- 
fluenced every one with whom he had come in contact 
through his gentle sympathy, his suggestive wit, his 
wonderful resources of knowledge. We might be 
unconscious of his presence in the din and confusion 
of daily life, but we were never forgetful of him. 
Below the surface lay a strong love and reverence, 
which started into eager expression at a touch. The 
mere mention of his name at a college gathering was a 
signal for a burst of applause. 

"Dr. Kendrick's special field as a scholar was the 
Greek language and literature ; and he studied both with 
enthusiasm, and brought to bear in mastering them an 
intellectual subtlety that was near akin to Hellenic 
thought In the class room he was unrivaled. He 
brought classic authors into touch with the literatures 
of modern Europe, and with the results of modern 
study. Partly from his training in modern Greek and 
partly from his vividness of imagination, he heard in 
Plato and Demosthenes more than faint echoes of a 
dead language ; and from his impression of their vitality 
students caught the sense of their lasting individuality. 
He never dreamed of turning a Greek word into some 
single English equivalent. He would give the idiomatic 
construction, the root meaning, the different shades of 
significance in half a dozen paraphrases. His instruc- 
tion was no cut and dried lesson got up for the class 
room; it was the easy, natural overflow of superabun- 
dant interest and knowledge. 

**No specialist can be really great without general 
study, since there must be a proportion and perspective 
to all systematic knowledge. And the general informa- 
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tion at Dr. Kendrick's command was amazing. He 
was a reader of books from his earliest years; and it 
seemed as if he had read all manner of books. He 
never guided a conversation toward topics on which he 
had been making a special study; but let it drift where 
it would; and wherever it drifted he was thoroughly 
at home. On any theme that was suggested, he was 
sure to have read much, to have thought not a little, 
and to have reached shrewd conclusions. There was 
nothing good in literature foreign to his sympathies; 
and in poetry he loved anything genuine, from Byron 
to Browning. 

"As a writer he was clear, elegant, and strong, 
though at times too open to the temptation of over 
illustration in his prose. In his poetry he was grace- 
ful, natural and effective, though never seeming quite 
to believe song his mission. But possibly he was at 
his best in social communion. . It would be idle to 
attempt to picture his charm in congenial companion- 
ship. His sparkling wit, his whimsical turns of thought, 
his quick appreciation of sentiment or humor, his sim- 
plicity and candor, his easy strength, his ready admira- 
tion of what was nobly said, the hesitancy in choosing 
from many words crowding on his fancy the one word 
requisite, the glow in his gentle eyes, the quick play 
of his mobile lips — no vague phrases may suggest them 
to those who never felt the spell of their enchantment !" 

Some desultory newspaper work was followed by a 
short term in a stone-yard where he learned his father's 
trade — either from doubt as to what his best work in 
the world might be, or from the loyalty to family tradi- 
tion which he felt and manifested in more important 
matters. This work he afterward characterized as 
"mentally, morally, and physically a very strengthening 
experience." 

The professorship of Latin in the High School, which 
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left only pleasant memories, was given up after a year 
or two for the practice of law, which he had been 
studying while teaching. He had scarcely opened an 
office, however, before he was diverted, somewhat by 
accident, into what proved to be his life-work. He 
took a temporary place as reporter for the "Democrat 
and Chronicle," at the request of a friend. His remark- 
able memory and command of expression enabled him 
to report a long address or sermon without the aid of 
stenography, and to give its important points in phrase 
which, while necessarily differing from the original, 
preserved its spirit and its dignity. But there was op- 
portunity for editorial writing as well; and upon the 
resignation of Mr. Hutchins, he was put in charge as 
editor-in-chief, an office which he held only as a tem- 
porary engagement; for, although not active in politics, 
he was a Democrat by inheritance and conviction; and 
it was impossible for him even to seem to acquiesce in 
partisan appeals for a cause he did not favor. 

A part of the years following were spent as editor 
of the Indianapolis "Sentinel," which had been the lead- 
ing Democratic paper of Indiana and was then inde- 
pendent, but supported the Democratic cause during his 
term. Something of the course of the paper and his 
connection with it was told in his column when the 
Sentinel" closed its career in 1906: 

At the time when the New York Tribune,* the 
Cincinnati 'Commercial,* and the Springfield 'Republi- 
can' bolted the Republican party and became 'inde- 
pendent* papers, the Indianapolis 'Sentinel* fell under 
the control of a Republican who favored Greeley; 
and with its usual ill- fortune the paper became inde- 
pendent, after the defeat of that candidate, when the 
Tribune* and the 'Commercial* found it prudent to 
hedge toward partisanship once more. The panic of 
1873 struck many enterprises in the West very hard, and 
the newspapers suffered, the 'Sentinel* among them. 
The chief owner of that paper did not forego the posi- 
tion of independence, but he chose, as a matter of con- 
viction as well as necessity, to favor the Democracy for 
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a season, and finally sold out his interest The writer 
edited the paper during the transition period; and he 
never worked harder or had a more enjoyable time ; for 
there is a rare charm about the people of Indiana, and 
in those days they were great political fighters. The 
paper led in the campaign which restored the Democ- 
racy, and resulted in putting McDonald into the Senate 
and Kerr into the speakership, and making Hendricks 
once more a Presidential possibility. Just then the 
writer bade farewell to Indianapolis; and there is no 
harm in saying why he left. The clamor for the in- 
definite issue of greenbacks was then at its height; and 
the writer, who regards the limited amount of green- 
backs, established by law, as the most admirable cur- 
rency in the world, had the same dislike to an elastic 
currency then that he has now. The ruling faction 
of the Indiana Democrats wanted greenbacks issued to 
meet the business necessities of the country, and the 
editor of the 'Sentinel' did not see how he could 
advocate that policy; and moreover he considered the 
advocacy of it as fatal to the chances of Hendricks's 
nomination for the Presidency, which the Indiana Demo- 
crats had their hearts set upon. The immediate issue 
was joined on the question whether Hendricks should 
go into Ohio to support *01d Bill Allen* in his canvass 
for the Governorship. To the Democratic owners of the 
paper the writer put the case in this way: 'Hendricks 
is the most prominent Western candidate, and he is un- 
committed to an extreme view; he may beat Tilden in 
the national convention, and Eastern men will support 
him if nominated. If he goes into Ohio, he will be 
identified with Allen; and if Allen wins, he, not Hen- 
dricks, will be the candidate of those who want a purely 
paper currency, whereas if he loses, no one represent- 
ing the lost cause will be nominated by the Democracy.* 
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The Indiana Democrats looked upon this as the theory 
of a young man who knew nothing about practical 
politics; and so the editor bade good-bye to the West, 
and the paper turned what everybody in Indiana was 
ready — after the lapse of a year — to consider the wrong 
corner. As to the subsequent career of the * Sentinel' 
the writer knows very little; but he is inclined to think 
that what he has said vindicates his opinion that it 
suffered from the variations in its loyalty to party and 
carelessness as to fundamental principles. It allowed 
politicians and circumstances to shape its course over- 
much, as has happened to nearly all the Democratic 
papers in the country." 

It was while he was in Indianapolis, in December, 
1874, that one of the heaviest sorrows of his life fell 
upon him. He was preparing to return to Rochester in 
anticipation of a joyous family reunion in the Christ- 
mas holidays ; and his Indianapolis friends had arranged 
for a banquet in his honor, when intelligence came of the 
sudden death of his mother. The close sympathy, 
companionship and understanding that had existed be- 
tween them made the loss doubly severe, and gave to 
him a singularly tender feeling for all that had been 
hers — her faith and her ideals, her friends and the 
customs of her household. Years afterward he wrote 
of her in these tender lines: 

HER HANDS 

Sometimes I sit and try to trace 
In memory's records dim and faint. 

The features of my mother's face. 

With the calm look of gentle grace 
That marked our household's quiet saint. 

The innocence of her blue eyes, 

The winning smile about her lips, 
Child-simple and yet woman-wise. 
Her shining hair, her modest guise, 

All come in turn; each fades and slips. 
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I try to fix them, but in vain; 

They waver, and yet will not fuse, 
Howe'er imagination strain 
To form the face that it would feign — 

Till on a sudden, as I muse. 

There comes a thought of her dear hands, 
All wrinkled, tanned and labor-worn — 

And there the simple woman stands. 

To meet her duty's hard demands, 
Among the children she has borne! 

No work nor written word remains. 

Nor picture worthy to approve; 
But read in knotted joints and veins. 
And tendons strong, and honest stains. 

The tale of service and of love! 

O hands of ministry, that wrought 

In constant care, through weal and woe. 
Nor rest by crib or coffin caught. 
This pang is mine — I never thought 
To kiss your fingers long ago! 

His three years and more as Washington correspond- 
ent and editorial writer for the New York "World," 
ending at the close of 1878, years of exhausting night- 
work, were yet full of interest and congenial compan- 
ionship. Attached as he always became to those with 
whom he worked by reason of his rare gift of appre- 
ciation and sympathy, and enjoying their characteristics 
with dramatic insight, he held them all in joyous mem- 
ory from his school days to the end of his life. His 
recollections of those hurried and crowded nights in 
Park Row found expression in some paragraphs on 
"The Old World," which he published in the Buffalo 
Courier" : 

"The new editor of the 'World* repudiates all con- 
nection with the past of that paper; this is precisely 
what Mr. Hurlbut did when he took control of it. 
For our own part we can not understand this haste 
on the part of the newcomer to disown everything con- 
nected with the paper. It is something like the zeal of 
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the French to change the names of their streets, and 
deface the public emblems on the government buildings 
after a revolution. The 'World* has not been a success- 
ful newspaper, and there were some things in its career 
that were rather awkward, such as the change 
from Republicanism to Democracy, the error of judg- 
ment in advocating a change of front during the presi- 
dential contest of 1868, and above all the lapse into the 
control of Tom Scott and Jay Gould ; but there is much 
in its past to be proud of. For years it was the staunch 
upholder of Democratic principles. During the rebellion 
it was the recognized organ of those Democrats who 
believed thoroughly in the Union and in fighting to 
maintain it, while it never wavered in defending the 
liberty of the citizen, in advocating a sound financial 
policy and in criticising the mismanagement of the war. 
After peace was restored the old 'World' was no less 
steadfast in its championship of self-government in the 
South, tariff reform and a gold standard, and its editor 
was the author of several of the neatest party platforms 
ever adopted by a convention — so terse and compact 
that many of their phrases became household words. 
During the brilliant campaign of the Democracy for 
reform under the leadership of Mr. Tilden the 'World' 
occupied the first position in his counsels, which it only 
abandoned after a change of management. If we are 
really to be called upon to write the obituary of the old 
'World,' these things should not be forgotten while 
we remember its recent disgrace; and its successor will 
be fortunate if it ever wins the opportimity to wield as 
great an influence in as good a cause. And this is not 
all. The old 'World,' throughout the greater part of 
its career, maintained perhaps the foremost position 
for literary ability among American journals. There 
was a time when it was a pleasure for a scholar to 
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glance over its editorial page, which was rarely without 
some bits of exquisite writing. The clear style and 
subtle thought of Chamberlain, the nervous and epi- 
grammatic argument of Marble, the keen and discrimin- 
ating discussions of Hurlbut, the easy and manly grace 
of Schuyler, the gay and fantastic literary fireworks of 
Baron Evans, the quaint conceits or labored statistics of 
Lanigan, all were there. And then what splendid things 
were done in the way of correspondence and special 
articles! What paper could boast of more striking 
battle pictures than those of Townsend and Stillson? 
What descriptions of a sporting event ever thrilled 
one like Clark's and Schuyler's accounts of a boat race? 
Could anything be more weird and wonderful than 
Spencer's tale of the man-eating plant of Sumatra? 
Was ever so much quaint wisdom so quaintly expressed 
as in Lanigan's fables? What racing columns were 
ever so learned and exhaustive as Crickmore's? The 
old 'World' may not have been so adroit a political 
organ as some of its contemporaries, but we are dis- 
posed to think that its files contain better reading than 
those of any other metropolitan journal. There are 
memories connected with the old establishment in its 
better days that no one ever belonging to it would will- 
ingly forego — the free and easy companionship of con- 
genial souls, the Attic nights, after the copy was all 
in, devoted sometimes to *art, wit and poesy* and 
'search of deep philosophy,' and occasionally to *toys 
and wine.* Salaries were light, but good fellowship and 
culture were abundant, and the 'World' editorial staff, 
without the formality of officers, by-laws, or constitu- 
tion, formed perhaps the most select and enjoyable 
club in New York. The dear associations have been 
shattered by one blow after another, but let due rever- 
ence be paid to their ruins." 
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In quoting this a contemporary said: "Modesty for- 
bade Mr. O'Connor to notice that with which journalists 
are familiar, — that in the brightest days of the 'World' 
it derived much of its sparkle and brilliancy from the 
sketches of prominent men in Washington life by Mr. 
O'Connor and from his felicitious contributions to the 
editorial page." 

The earlier months of 1879 were passed in rest and 
work on contributions to various periodicals; and in 
December he took service under David Gray on the 
Buffalo "Courier," of which he became editor upon 
Mr. Gray's retirement, remaining there till 1885. 

These were the years of Mr. Cleveland's candidacy 
for the Governorship, of his incumbency of that office, 
and of his aspirations for the Presidency whilst in the 
gubernatorial chair. For the first Mr. O'Connor worked 
with party loyalty; but in the Presidential canvass of 
1884 he saw reason to doubt the wisdom of the Demo- 
cratic choice, though he did not desert the cause to 
which the paper was pledged. After the death of the 
owner of the "Courier," in the spring of 1885, the paper 
passed to the control of ardent partisans of Mr. Cleve- 
land, from whom he parted to his and their mutual 
satisfaction. He could not voice their enthusiasm and 
they could not forgive his lack of zeal, principally, 
perhaps, because of his refusal, in the course of the 
canvass of 1884, to contradict on his own responsibility 
a report concerning the candidate's morals which he 
had no reason to believe untrue. 

The President's course in office confirmed his mis- 
givings; and his continued opposition, expressed most 
strongly in a pamphlet reviewing Mr. Cleveland's official 
course, which was published before his second nomina- 
tion in 1888, has been attributed by many who are un- 
able to comprehend any motive except one of selfish 
interest or personal grudge, to some disappointed expec- 
tation of office or other benefit from the President. 
As a matter of fact, he never asked directly or in- 
directly, never expected or desired anything in Mr. 
Cleveland's gift; indeed, the dissatisfaction of Mr. 
Cleveland's partisans with his attitude began before the 
election and, therefore, before any opportunity came for 
a disappointment of that nature. 
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In fact, he made it a rule soon after leaving college 
never to ask for any position ; and those he held came to 
him unsolicited. His name was indeed mentioned in 
connection with two offices — that of Secretary of State 
for New York, in 1885, and that of minister to the 
Netherlands when Mr. McKinley was President, but in 
both cases by friends and without his knowledge. 

At the beginning of 1886 Mr. O'Connor became the 
editor of the Rochester "Post Express," his friend Mr. 
J. A. Hockstra at the same time taking charge of its 
local department. The paper prospered as an inde- 
pendent journal for ten years, and was then made a 
Republican organ, whereupon Mr. O'Connor resigned, 
having decided not to be again the responsible editor of 
a party newspaper. 

After a single year as editor of the Buffalo "En- 
quirer," he returned to Rochester, where he preferred 
to live. In August of that year, 1896, occurred the 
centennial of the evacuation of old Fort Niagara; and 
Mr. O'Connor responded to the invitation to write a 
poem for the celebration. 

From August, 1898, to September 5, 1908, he wrote 
for "The Post Express" a column signed with his 
initials under the title "The Rochesterian," making it 
the expression of his own opinions and being himself 
solely responsible for them. During a large part of 
the time he wrote also extended book-reviews bearing 
his signature. In his columns he discussed a wide 
range of subjects — local affairs and world politics, ques- 
tions of the day and current literature, with comment 
always original and individual, and with allusion and 
illustration possible only to one of his wide reading, his 
keen perception of analogies, his remarkable memory, 
and, more remarkable, the readiness with which his 
memory responded to suggestion. Many of his topics 
were necessarily of transient interest; many questions 
that he discussed have been settled for good or ill; 
but many others upon which he wrote from time to 
time involve principles of permanent value and applica- 
tion. Some of these, necessarily a small proportion, 
have been gathered from "The Rochesterian" and ar- 
ranged topically for these volumes. 

His knowledge of Rochester and his love for every 
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attractive haunt about it, as well as for every picturesque 
and generally unnoticed aspect of its more common- 
place sides, lent interest to the notes of the long walks 
he took about its outskirts, sometimes with friends, 
often accompanied only by his beautiful Irish setter, 
Don, or the collie Doro, — and even of the phases of 
sky and bank and river in the daily round through 
familiar streets. 

Buell Avenue, the road cut into the rocky west bank 
of the river from Driving Park Avenue to the landing 
at the low edge of the water, was one of his favorite 
walks, associated with many memories, from the time 
when, in early boyhood, he and his sister Elizabeth left 
the wagon that was moving the family from the Kings- 
ton boat at Charlotte and having wandered off to the 
river bank stood in surprise at the sight of the beauti- 
ful Lower Falls of the stream. 

The stretch of the river from that landing to the lake 
was a favorite place for boating and for skating in his 
boyhood; and he retained the practice of skating to 
the end of his life. His love of the river and of the 
exercise are blended in the poem he read in 1899 before 
the Society of the Genesee in New York: 

THE GENESEE 

Crisp, clear and bright, it shines, a winter's day that 

stirs the blood. 
And here within the river gorge, along the frozen flood. 
From falls above to lake below, in solitude I glide, 
The dark ice singing to the skate at every easy stride; 
With poise sustained and strength reserved, so swinging 

on I seem 
No more to strive, but float and sway as in a frosty 

dream ; 
Hawk circling over lofty woods, ship wing and wing 

at sea. 
Or horseman leaping wall and stream, might each one 

envy me 1 

The winding banks are high and steep, swathed white 

in drifted snow, 
The stunted cedar, hemlock, pine, their sombre shadows 

throw; 
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O'er slope and rock, birch, elm and maple hang in leaf- 
less grace. 

And here and there a sandstone cliff thrusts out its bluff 
red face; 

Though life be all around, a silent, ghostly beauty 
reigns. 

That fits the scene wherein the river leaves its native 
plains : 

Fair to the end and fair in dreariness, O Genesee, 

Another hour of joy to many gone, you give to me! 

A careless boy, I saw you first among the Southern hills, 
When deer were in the woods as yet and trout were in 

the rills. 
A child of Pennsylvania streams, how fast you sparkled 

on 
Through Allegany's vales, to pastured slopes of Liv- 
ingston ; 
And 'mong the meadows coiled, and orchard blooms of 

fair Monroe. 
To merge at last in yonder sweep of blue — Ontario. 
We've seen you trip with silver feet down stony rift 

and ledge. 
Or trail your skirts along the marsh, a-tangle in the 

sedge ; 
We've seen you singing through the woods, among the 

shadows cool. 
Or eddying slowly into sleep, within some sheltered 

pool; 
As if a weary child at rest should droop its drowsy 

eyes, ' 

With flickering lights across its face, and winds for 

lullabies. 
Six times you've leaped a rocky steep, the cliff-girt way 

to tread, 
With misty terror round your knees, the rainbow o'er 

your head. 
Nought kept you from the fields below, grain billows 

spreading wide. 
The pleasant homesteads hid in trees along the valley's 

side, 
The cattle lolling in the stream, the quick bird on the 

beach, 
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The fish that keep their fins in play along the sandy 

reach : — 
The dearest when the spring returns and touches sward 

and tree, 
And calls from withered leaves arbutus and anemone; 
And stems as bare as Aaron's rod are conscious of her 

power. 
And all the woods are misted o'er with bursting leaf 

and flower: — 
The fairest, when the Autumn fades and a mysterious 

grace 
Of color comes in splendor over Nature's waning face. 
On lowland trees and terraced woods a change falls 

soft and slow; 
The stunted oaks burn red, to flame the clinging wood- 
bines glow; 
From gold to amber maples gleam, and every softer 

hue. 
Green, yellow, brown and russet shine, sunlit below 

the blue; 
As if a sunset from the sky were caught, a shining 

veil. 
And flung in glory down the stream o'er every hill 

and dale. 
Sun-lifted from the earth and watery waste the vapors 

rise. 
And sail the air, a fleet of richly-freighted argosies. 
Till caught by stormy winds and shattered in the Stress 

and strain i 

They pour their treasures o'er the land in showers of 

blessed rain. 
The precious store, fast gathered in the vases of the 

hills, 
And tending seaward, wanders forth in rivulets and 

rills : — 
So rivers come ; — the nurse of wealth, the path of trade 

for man. 
The guide to happy homes, the source whence culture 

first began. 
And when the scholar wrapt in problems old would seek 

to trace 
From land to land, and age to age, the progress of 

the race, 
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He finds through all the varying theme the noble rivers 

run; 
And from the meshwork of the streams a people's 

fortune spun. 
The Nile, within its narrow vale, spread richness through 

the soil. 
And so the garden of the world bloomed to the touch 

of toil; 
So temple, tomb and pyramid, and sleepy Sphynx arose, 
The science of the priests, the sinning of the Pharaohs. 
Euphrates nourished kings and poured them glory to 

the brim; 
We delve the sand from palaces, and read their records 

dim. 
When universal empire came, where was its chosen 

home? 
A river still ; on Tiber's hills was throned eternal Rome. 
For clashing Kings and gallant Knights, in steel and 

gold a-shine, 
Go seek the Danube and the Seine, or castle-guarded 

Rhine. 
On stately Thames the thronging ships of every nation 

ride 
With wealth of isles and continents slow swaying on 

its tide; 
It washed the collier's side, or rocked the royal barge 

in glee, 
Or kissed the shot-crushed bows of Temeraire and 

Victory 1 
No glories such as these, O Genesee, your lovers claim: 
No master power, no guiding touch of fate, no world- 
worn fame! 
But simply a beneficence within your gentle sphere, 
A daily beauty to our lives, a gleam of constant cheer. 
We've swum your pools, and fished your depths; you 

shared our sports as boys; 
We've felt your soft companionship, perchance, in 

dearer joys. 
For those we lost and mourn, that sleep awhile along 

your shore. 
For those we loved and keep, and keeping cherish more 

and more, 
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For joy and woe and peace, for golden grain and fruits 

and flowers. 
For hearts and homes; — we love you, stream, for you 

are ours! 
Nowhere is better life, or richer human interest. 
And if in future years some genius make its meaning 

guessed, 
The Genesee may flow through realms of song as 

strangely fair 
To wise and noble souls, as Arno, Avon, and the Ayr. 

But as I muse, my skating course is done; Ontario's 

swell 
In broken masses heaves the ice, so, comrade stream, 

farewell ! 
Your waters blend into the lake and sea, and once again 
Drawn skjrward in the mists may fall among the hills in 

rain. 
My life is almost run; but, blending in eternity, 
Shall there be lifting power, and hope of heavenly use 

for me? 

Ah well, for home again, once more in solitude to glide, 

The dark ice singing to the skate at every easy stride; 

With poise sustained and strength reserved, so swing- 
ing on I seem 

No more to strive, but float and sway as in a frosty 
dream. 

Hawk sailing over lofty woods, ship wing and wing at 
sea. 

Or horseman leaping wall and stream, might each one 
envy me! 

Ip 1904 he wrote again of this neglected place and of 
another of natural beauty, associated with his tenderest 
memories, — the old Pinnacle cemetery, where the family 
plot had been abandoned; for, though the bishop of 
the diocese of Rochester had promised, upon the open- 
ing of the new cemetery on the Lake Boulevard, that 
the old should be taken care of and kept in order during 
his lifetime, the fate which was foreseen in the far 
future had overtaken it before many years had passed : 

'Not long ago the writer, in the course of a stroll, 
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turned down Buell avenue instead of crossing the bridge 
over the river at the lower falls. He found a place 
within the city where nature is slowly reconquering her 
kingdom, flinging wild flower, weed, and undergrowth 
of brushwood as a screen over the handiwork of man. 
The avenue is now a narrow path, with second-growth 
timber shading it overhead at the entrance; and farther 
down, along the side of the cliff, the once splendid 
roadway has been yielding to snow, frost, and rain, 
broken here by a fall of rock or shale from above, 
and there by the sliding away of a retaining wall; so 
that there is in places only a narrow and not always 
secure footpath, where once carriages and drays drove 
up and down to the river landing, frequented by steamers 
and the trading schooners from the lake. The luxuri- 
ance of late summer was everywhere; and as usual 
when the art of man fails, nature had scattered her 
favors with indiscriminate hand. The beauty of the 
woodbine and the grape lay everywhere in languorous, 
trailing folds; and, where an opening offered oppor- 
tunity, the thistle, the dock, and the darnel peeped im- 
pudently out. It looked as if the great mother, in her 
haste to recover so fair a region for her own, had 
caught at the readiest means, and scattered lavishly 
every germen she could catch, in the open, underneath 
the trees, and among the rocks, — the rear guards, that 
had kept watch and ward for her in one of her last 
reservations. The effect is indescribably charming. 
What was once a business thoroughfare, and later 
the pleasure ground of thousands, seeking recreation in 
rambling and boating, has become a wilderness in the 
very heart of a great city. It is almost the most 
neglected spot in Rochester, and almost the most beauti- 
ful; so fair indeed that one might wish it forgotten 
by the public for years to come until nature's recon- 
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quest of it be complete. The steep cliffs above the 
old road, the richly red rocks cropping out here and 
there through the greenery, the precipitous and finely 
wooded slopes leading down to the river, the windings 
of the stream, the view of the falls at the head of the 
gorge, seen beneath the arch of the high bridge as in a 
frame, — ^all form as pretty a picture as the heart could 
wish for. To some of us, perchance, association lends 
it an unwonted charm, — the memory of boyish holidays, 
of perilous climbmg up the cliffs, of luscious hours 
reclining in the hammocks of grapevine, the exploration 
of caverns behind the huge winter icicles, and above 
all the looks, the words, the aspirations of early friends, 
high in hope and rich in imagination." 

"One afternoon this week, the writer took a ramble 
to another of the most neglected and most beautiful 
places in Rochester, the Pinnacle. He went to the lower 
side of the old cemetery, where the gateways used to 
be, and found them closed with placards warning visitors 
away, and announcing that the place is private ground. 
He turned into the field which forms the eastern 
boundary and at a distance of a few rods came to a 
gap in the fence and a pathway into the graveyard. 
The lower and older part was strangely gloomy, for the 
trees, those of nature's planting and those set out for 
ornament, had run riot, and the foliage was so dense 
that only rarely a shaft of sunshine pierced the shade. 
The paths were lost, overgrown with bushes, washed 
away by the rains, and along the steep slopes broken 
by little landslides. There too nature had been very 
busy, and generous with weed as well as wild flowers; 
and it was pathetic to see once in a while, the last 
struggling remnant of a cultivated plant, set out in 
sorrow and long cherished with solicitous care, main- 
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taining a contest for survival against hardier rivals and 
under changed conditions. The boundaries of the 
burial plots seemed lost, and where one had been set 
off by an iron railing the grass and brambles were 
sometimes so thick that the graves were hardly dis- 
cernible. Almost everywhere the headstones had suf- 
fered from wind, weather, or vandalism ; and here noth- 
ing was left but an empty socket; there a slab of 
marble lay tumbled and broken on a bank; and yonder 
both base and memorial stone had been heaved over 
together. In some cases where fine monuments have 
been left standing, they are sadly marred; and the cross 
crowning one of them had an arm smashed off, while 
that on another was broken where it was set in the 
shaft. A graveyard at best is a sad place, but the old 
Pinnacle is the very home and haunt of melancholy; 
and in walking or rather clambering through it, one 
could not help recalling disconnected snatches of Hood's 
'Haunted House'; 

'The flower grew wild and rankly as the weed, 
Roses with thistles struggled for espial. 
And vagrant plants of parasitic breed 
Had overgrown the dial. 

The beds were all untouched by hand or tool; 
No footstep marked the damp and mossy gravel; 
Each walk as green as is the mantled pool, 
For want of human travel. 

The statue, fallen from its marble base, 
Amid the refuse leaves and herbage rotten. 
Lay like an idol of some bygone race. 
Its name and rites forgotten. 

'On every side the aspect was the same. 
All ruined, desolate, forlorn, and savage; 
No hand or foot within the precinct came 
To rectify or ravage. 
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Tor over all there hung a cloud of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted/ 

"As one climbs up the hill there is a great change, 
not that the sense of desolation, so far as the grave- 
yard is concerned, passes away, but that the sense of 
light, loftiness and beauty becomes so vivid. The Pin- 
nacle ridge is the highest point for many a mile; and 
it commands a view which is one of the finest 
between the Niagara and the mountains. Its main 
features are like those in the landscape seen from 
Highland park, — the sweep of woods and fields to the 
south with the border of blue hills, and northward the 
city and the lake, — but from the Pinnacle, which dom- 
inates Highland park, the whole horizon broadens and 
the aspect of the country changes to the spectator. The 
soft September sunshine revealed and adorned every- 
thing in the far stretches of many-colored fields, in the 
fair city, and in blue Ontario, and merely to look was 
happiness. There is an element of danger in strolling 
through the upper part of the cemetery, as the great 
sand pits on the south side of the hill have encroached 
on the limits of the graveyard, the fence has gone, and 
in some places even parts of a burial plot have given 
way. The writer noticed, on two monuments in succes- 
sion a rude sketch of a skull with the warning below 
scrawled with a soft stone, To follow the path,' and 
he found in each case that the path came to an 
abrupt end at the verge of the sand pit. So enlightened 
by experience, he read the inscription: 'Death to follow 
the path.' There was a touch of glory at one point of 
desolation on the topmost hill, an old tree clothed with 
woodbine of the most brilliant red conceivable. It is 
well to remember perhaps in one's sadness over the 
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decay at the Pinnacle that it is for the most part a 
forsaken cemetery as well as a neglected one. Most of 
those buried there in old days have been removed, so 
much as remained of them, to the Holy Sepulchre ; but, 
alas, many are left, the forgotten dead of scattered 
families. The writer brought his mournful visit to a 
close at a point of the old graveyard near the western 
end of the ridge, and stood there for a moment to take 
a last glance at the familiar landscape. It was fifty 
years ago that he saw this spot for the first time, as 
a boy, when the family came from a village twenty 
miles away on the saddest errand a household may have. 
Nothing remains of all the culture bestowed on the 
barren place, save four rough evergreens, and a snow- 
drop bush in full flower; and the headstone merely 
marks the place of untenanted graves. Many a summer 
afternoon and many a moonlit night he came and sat 
there, in moods of sorrow or of resignation; and often 
he tried in vain to suggest the beauty of the scene in 
words and give expression to the thoughts that come 
where that which earth gave goes back to earth again, 
and that which is divine in those wie love is lost to 
us forever. But some things are so poetic that they 
need no interpretation; and the old Pinnacle is one of 
them." 

Often again he recurred to the beauty of the river 
banks, which he longed to see owned and redeemed 
by the city, — as in the paragraphs following: 

"The coolness and the rain of the last two months 
have had one beautiful effect, making the foliage luxuri- 
ous and keeping it cleanly washed and richly green. 
The trees in and around the city have never looked 
finer, and the city itself is more than ever impressive 
in its beauty. To one standing on the bridge at Driving 
Park avenue the vistas up and down the river are 
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charming; the view from North St Paul street across 
to Lake avenue, the grounds of the houses there, and 
the slope to the river, is very effective; and there is 
a spot on South St. Paul street, which seems to most 
of us utterly dull and commonplace, that is nevertheless 
singularly attractive if you look at it in the twilight 
and in a duly meditative mood. It is just above the 
aqueduct, and around on to Court street bridge. The 
canal, the race, the rippling river, the varied sky-line of 
the buildings, the high barrier of Main street bridge 
with the lights beginning to glow in its windows, the 
massive sweep of the aqueduct, the arches of Court 
street bridge, and the vista of the upper river and the 
wooded slope of Mt. Hope — all make a pretty picture. 
But, remember, it is a picture that too much light may 
spoil. Tuesday evening there was a peculiar glow 
lingering in the northwest; and the Rochesterian lean- 
ing over the railing of Court street bridge, noticed 
something unusual in the clouds. A dark mass rapidly 
took shape under the artistic touches of the wind; and 
down the sky there came a huge Roman chariot. The 
gigantic horses seemed at full gallop; and behind them 
rose the form of a colossal driver urging them to full 
speed. The delusion lasted only a few moments, and 
then, as if a dissatisfied sculptor had turned upon a 
completed statue and shattered his work with a single 
blow of the hammer, the wind scattered with a hasty 
blast the flying horses, the stately Roman, and the high- 
fronted chariot, into shapeless masses of vapor." 

"It is thawing and there is promise in the air of the 
long delayed softening of spring, but Saturday was like 
a typical midwinter day ; and yesterday, though not cold, 
was like a wintry ideal. To appreciate its arctic quality, 
one had only to take a stroll outside the city, down 
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the river for example. The view from Driving Park 
avenue bridge, nearly always striking in the season of 
storm, has rarely been so fine. Looking down at the 
falls and the pool below it, surrounded with masses 
of snow and many rows of icicles hanging from the 
different rock ledges of the cliff, one might imagine 
himself at the entry of one of winter's favorite palaces. 
Northward the river seemed black and narrow between 
the walls of encroaching ice and snow, until it turned 
between the curving banks, widened out, and was hidden 
altogether under its white winding sheet. Here in the 
city much of the snow-fall has melted, and much 
of it has been carried to the bridges and flung into 
the river, but it is a mistake to suppose that there has 
been so great a change elsewhere. In the country places 
there is no perceptible lessening of the mass of snow. 
Everywhere on the way to North park it lies in heaps, 
except at the very verge of the river bank where the 
winds have whirled it downward. Along the steep, 
wooded gorge the snow has drifted among the trees 
smoothly and evenly, covering the broken surface and 
hiding alike the hollow of the rivulet and the jutting 
of the rock. At more than one point there is a smooth 
snow slope from the verge of the cliff to the edge of 
the river, and it looks as if at a single leap one might 
jump into the white drift and disappear to a depth of 
fifty or a hundred feet." 

'There is a beautiful site for a small park along the 
river on the west side, from the Rome & Watertown 
railroad bridge down to the bend in the stream just 
above the Middle Falls. The place used to be called 
Lucas's Flats, though Lucas probably owned only a 
part of it. It has great natural beauty, and it has not 
been touched by the growth of the city, though the 
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entrance to it on the south, along the cliffs, has been 
spoiled by the railroad. The river along the Flats is 
pretty; the high steep banks on the St. Paul street side 
and the steep slope on the Lake avenue side, crowned 
with fine residences, make a neat frame for the picture; 
and the view southward is good. The place would make 
an ideal public garden." 

After quoting from "October on the Hills," by E. P. 
Powell, in October, 1907: 

"This appeals to the Rochesterian, possibly because 
he has been taking autumn walks_ this year, — as in 
every year he remembers. One bright afternoon he 
followed the path down Buell avenue, and along the 
river to Hanford's Landing; but he has no design of 
attempting a description, as on a former occasion when 
he took the ramble, before the most beautiful bit of 
scenery about the city had been taken into the park 
system. It is enough to say that the view from Driving 
Park avenue bridge and through every vista along the 
path is like the realization of a serene dream. The high 
wooded banks, in many a curve of grace, with foliage 
of varied color glowing in sunshine, and glints of red 
cliffs here and there, all reflected in the stream, seemed 
to be a fitting scene for the blue October sky to bend 
over. It is worth while to add that the pathways render- 
ing the place easily accessible have been made with rare 
good taste, and mar no charm that nature gave us. 
The ramble of another afternoon was through Seneca 
park; and happily the writer fell in with an official, 
identified with the park system since the beginning, and 
familiar with every pretty shrub as well as every fine 
prospect up and down the gorge of the Genesee. As a 
consequence the tramp of two hours was an opportunity 
to learn as well as to enjoy; to note how the eight 
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different species of dogwood, that had greeted the early 
spring with their white blossoms, adorned autumn with 
leaves of varying hues; how each one of the eighteen 
sorts of thorn trees endured the season's changes; how 
the fourteen kinds of oak lent to the scene their blaze 
of red, or touch of brown, or steadfast green, or once 
in a while, a motley tinted leafage; how the divergent 
maples were manifest in every vesture from scarlet to 
soft yellow, and the pallid birches contrasted with the 
crimson sumachs; to say nothing of the multitude of 
shrubs and trees one cannot pause to name, that make 
up the artist autumn's scheme of color. It is not worth 
while to strain to suggest such scenery in a word 
picture; and he who cares for it will be sure to take 
a stroll along the river gorge before nature's coloring 
begins to fade. 

"The Rochesterian, who has never quite fixed in his 
mind the site of Durand park, asked his companion on 
this ramble about it, mainly with the desire to find out 
whether a certain wooded hill near the lake, with which 
he was familiar many years ago, be included in it. From 
the description given in answer he came to the con- 
clusion that the new pleasure grounds of the city con- 
tain this favorite haunt, and may become an admirable 
completion to our park system. There was a time when 
the Rochesterian and a friend of his boyhood took long 
strolls for rest and health among the beautiful places 
round the city, and this hill was often chosen as the 
last point in a day's tramp. It was then remote, wild, 
pleasant in itself, since rich in trees and flowers, and 
pleasant in its surroundings, and in the lake view. 
There was no house near, and no one else ever came; 
and so the sense of possession grew up in us; and the 
writer's friend called it 'Our Wood,' which it was in 
all save the formality of title deeds! Nature meant 
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him for a poet, though he has passed his life as a 
physician in a Western town; and there are lovers of 
literature who do not hesitate to say that one of his 
poems, on a theme handled by Tennyson and Morris, is 
superior to that of either. One day, as a sort of ex- 
pression of the mood in which he was wont to stretch 
himself on a bed of moss beneath an old tree, he wrote 
some verses entitled *Our Wood' — not of the same 
quality as his higher poems, but worth giving because of 
the kinship with nature which they breathe, and as a 
tribute, in the way of forecast, to the loveliness of our 
latest park: 

'OUR WOOD 

'Like a tangled labryinth's gleaming thread 

We took the streamlet's way. 
As chiding or coaxing it followed its bed, — 

Now pouting and now at play; 
Till we came at last, 'mid changing scenes, 

Where our pines stand tall and thin 
O'er hills of light and dark ravines; 

And there we entered in. 

'Who knocketh tap, tap! on the hollow oak 

At the portal of our wood? 
A fellow m speckled jerkin and cloak. 

Bright eyes and crimson hood. 
Come in ! Come in ! and fear no harm ; 

Thou art welcome in rain or shine 
To two hearts at least that are true and warm 

In this wood of my friend and mine. 

'What utters that clear and melting note 

That seems to falter in doubt? 
It is the oriole's golden throat; 

Why should he wait without? 
Late pilgrim from the Southern grove, 

Thy song is mellow and fine! 
Thou art welcome to enter in peace and love 

This wood of my friend and mine.' 
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"Well, the writer began with an allusion to recent 
rambles and he has drifted into a realization of old ones 
— with old dreams and memories, whereof he may not 
prattle further and wherein he cannot admit of com- 
panionship." 

It was not alone in the country and in the wilder 
parts of the city that he found beauty and phases of 
nature worth recording. One may quote a few para- 
graphs showing what an ordinary walk through a busi- 
ness street, suggestive to most of us of only the sordid 
side of life, may have for the mind that is open to 
finer impressions: 

"For five minutes, yesterday evening, about half-past 
seven o'clock, there was a very beautiful sight at the 
Four Corners. In the midst of a summer shower the 
sun broke through the clouds in the west and a beauti- 
ful rainbow arched over the eastern sky. To one stand- 
ing on State street, there was a great flush of light in 
the rainy clouds, north and west; but as he glanced 
down Exchange street the beginning of a rainbow rose 
in the distance, apparently from the middle of the road- 
way, and as the view was cut off at a certain height, 
the end of the rainbow seemed a column of gorgeous 
color bent over like a leaning tower." — ^June 13, 1902. 

"Strangers in Rochester are ready to concede the 
beauty of the city, almost at the first glance, and the 
more they see of it the higher their appreciation grows. 
Most of us know where the most attractive street vistas 
are ; and at what points one can best take in the natural 
beauties of our home and its surroundings. The view 
from Highland park, for instance, and from Pinnacle 
hill, brings within its scope the plain southward and the 
far off enclosing hills; and turning northward the city 
lies stretched below, with Ontario beyond like a faint 
blue border scarf to the landscape. Late at night a 
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glance from Piatt street bridge up to the Falls or 
downward along the river, has an eerie effect, for every 
sordid reality is veiled and many a grim image suggested 
or half revealed in the gleam of the electric lights and 
the depth of the cliff shadows. On a bright summer's 
day there is a rare charm in the sight of the west bank 
of the river from St. Paul street where the roadway 
is along the edge of a rocky precipice ; and at all seasons 
there is abundant glory in the Lower Falls and the 
lower gorge of the Genesee. Perhaps the brightest 
suburban prospect is from Lake View park, where the 
river gorge seems a ravine and the view opens out for 
miles beyond even to the lake shore; but even from a 
knoll in Brighton one may win delight by a glance east- 
ward over hill and dale. This series of rapid allusions 
is not to hint at anything new, for every reader is 
familiar with such scenes as have been alluded to; but 
the design is to lead up to something some readers may 
not be familiar with. Is there any one aniong you who 
has not glanced from the upper windows in one of 
our high buildings at about 5 o'clock in the evening, 
when the days are growing to their shortest? It is an 
hour too early for business to cease, and yet late enough 
for gathering darkness; and everywhere in shops, of- 
fices, manufactories, the brilliant lights are kindled. 
They shine out far and near in thousands, and become 
clearer and more impressive as the outlines of the 
buildings grow dim; and the effect is amazing, for the 
streets become deep ravines illuminated, and the vari- 
ously lit edifices are transformed as it were to abrupt 
cliffs, odd declivities and startling hollows. And finally 
the lights prevail and the scene becomes as it were a 
landscape, strangely dark and bright, as the effect of 
art seems transfigured into something of nature's handi- 
work." — November 22, 1907. 
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" 'What so rare as a day in June !' says Lowell. 
Well, nothing except a day in September such as yester- 
day was. The charm of it is not easy to describe, for 
there was no quality that overmastered the rest and so 
impressed itself on the senses. There was simply 
vague, pervading, satisfying beauty; no flash of glori- 
ous brightness, no glow of overpowering color, no 
peculiar splendor. The people were out of doors in 
crowds to enjoy the day; and possibly every place 
seemed so beautiful that each thinks that which he 
visited incomparable. Certainly that is the impression 
left by Highland park. No other place in our park 
system rivals this in the scope of the view which it 
commands; and yesterday the great, broad, finely cul- 
tured level country to the south, with the blue hills in 
the distance, and the far reaching city to the north, 
looked rarely beautiful, with the green of summer yet 
unfaded on the landscape shining through the hazy 
autumn air. But the park is attractive in itself as 
well as for the prospect beneath it. It is small and 
there are no drive ways except to the Pavilion, so that 
there are delightful turfy walks among the hollows, 
and it is like taking a course in botany to stroll about 
among the flowers and shrubs, for here the gardener's 
art has had full play and his work is intelligently and 
conscientiously done. Moreover, in one respect at least. 
Highland park may take first place among the pleasure 
grounds of the world. The reservoir of the water 
works is there, and though its outlines lack the grace 
of a natural pond, the banks are slopes of grassy earth, 
and within, the waters of Hemlock, thirty miles away 
among the hills southward, gush up in abundant streams, 
that put the ordinary trickling of park fountains to scorn. 
There is no sculptured basin, no overflowing urn, no 
statue of river god or water nymph; but the great 
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streams pour up into the air and are broken in arches 
of spray, shining like silver in the sun, and murmuring, 
as if in joy to see the sky again. 

"One never visits this park without regretting that 
its boundaries have not been extended along the whole 
Pinnacle ridge. There is only one cultivated stretch, 
that next to the park, beyond the unsightly gap made 
for Groodman street, and the line of hills beyond Pin- 
nacle avenue is still a sort of wilderness; for the old 
Catholic cemetery, once the scene of so much solicitous 
and mournful care and large expenditure, is lapsing 
into a tangle of underbrush over abandoned or for- 
gotten graves. The whole ridge is an ideal place for a 
small park, all the more so that it is not likely to be 
put to any other important use, for it is almost too 
high and too abrupt for residence purposes. The old 
cemetery would find its best chance for preservation in 
the adoption of such a policy. If the ridge be not taken 
for park land, and if the city grows southward, its 
heights will have to be leveled in time; and the mounds 
heaped up of old by the drifting icebergs, scattered 
abroad as building or ballasting sand." — September 26, 
1898. 

"To one walking in the country yesterday afternoon 
there came clearly a sense of Indian Summer. It was 
not that there was any unusual brilliancy in the chang- 
ing foliage, or any strange warmth in the air; but that 
a curious softness and stillness prevailed, and every- 
where a haze veiled the atmosphere, and in the very 
delicacy of its adornment enhanced every beauty. In 
looking abroad over woods, fields and waters on such 
an October day one thinks of nothing save the deep 
contentment that the scene gives; but after returning to 
the city and the darkness of night, the thought of the 
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endeavor of the poets to render the Indian Summer 
mood of nature recurs to the memory; and there is 
something of significance in the verses of Emily Dickin- 
son on the theme: 

'These are the days when birds come back, 
A very few, a bird or two, 
To take a backward look. 

These are the days when skies put on 
The old, old sophistries of June, — 
A blue and gold mistake. 

*0 fraud that cannot cheat the bee, 
Almost thy plausibility 
Induces my belief, 

'Till ranks of seeds their witness bear, 
And softly through the altered air 
Hurries a timid leaf! 

'Oh, sacrament of summer days. 
Oh, last communion of the haze, 
Permit a child to join. 

Thy sacred emblems to partake, 
Thy consecrated bread to break, 
Taste thine immortal wine!*" 

Truly he found his pleasure in what Emerson calls 
"circumnavigating the sea of thoughts and things at 
home," and cared not greatly for change and travel. 
A few poems and many letters, however, speak of his 
pleasure in things abroad during two of the longer 
vacations he allowed himself. The two poems follow- 
ing were sent home from Italy in letters : 

IN ITALY THE POPPIES GLOW 

In Italy the poppies blow! 

In clefts of barren rocks ablaze, 

In crannies of gray walls at gaze, 
How bright they break, how strong they grow ! 

Their red skirts trail round pagan tombs. 

They flame above the catacombs ; 
In Italy the poppies glow! 
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Here freedom won; how fair they show! 

And where, deep in the tender sod 

The charger of the Hun has trod, 
In crimson foam they overflow! 

Here drunken Goth, there saint, lies dead; 

O'er each they nod the laughing head; 
In Italy the poppies glow! 

Round ramparts old and moats so slow. 
They redden once again the scars 
Left in long medieval wars. 

As if in scorn of ancient woe; 

On crumbling spire and feudal tower 
They set the root and flaunt the flower; 

In Italy the poppies glow! 

Where brothers struggled to and fro. 
Where church and empire in their hate 
Fought out the battle desperate 

Of mind and force, their bloom they throw; 
And where with greed of power a-gasp, 
Frank, Spaniard, German, set his grasp. 

In Italy the poppies glow! 

By pillar, arch, and well-stone low. 
They touch with life and loveliness 
The Forum's strange, uncouth distress; 

Nor fail at Paestum, where the woe 
Of ruin makes the art of Greece 
Perfection desolate — at peace; 

In Italy the poppies glow! 

No right nor wrong nor creed they know. 

Nor care who triumphs in the strife; 

They only feel the joy of life, 
Its essence in the sap a-flow, 

The breeze, the sun, the sky of God, 

The chemic forces of the sod; 
In Italy the poppies glow! 

ROMEO AND JULIET 

Not at Verona did I see 

The young Italian lovers: 
Not in a garden o'er whose trees 

The amorous moonlight hovers: 
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Not at a masquerade, among 

The stately Capulets, 
Where hatred dies and love is bom, 

In scorn of Tybalt* s threats. 

Oh no! 'Twas on a railway train 

That ran from Genoa down. 
Along the ever wondrous sea, 

To Pisa's sad old town. 

And Juliet wore no envious mask; 

The glory of her face 
Shone frankly out, and every turn 

Revealed her body's grace. 

Her dark eyes glowed with life's delight. 

And conscious love's desire, 
And ever and anon her cheek 

Flushed as with roseate fire. 

Nowhere in rich Italian art, 

In marble wrought or paint. 
Survives for us a fairer type 

Of sinner or of saint. 

No brighter dream of womanhood 

E'er came to Tasso's muse; 
She wore a shirt waist, peach-blow tint. 

And little, low, tan shoes. 

And Romeo? A handsome lad, 
Nice-mannered, neat in dress; 

But only worthy as he loved. 
Wrapt in her loveliness. 

What cared they for the stranger near? 

Did Eve and Adam care 
If some old owl looked on their love, 

And blinked with vacant stare? 

They sat with clasping hands and gazed 

Into each other's eyes; 
They laughed and whispered: soft caress 

Evoked still softer sighs. 
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He touched her cheek, her gown, retied 

The shoe upon her foot; 
They shared the candy, kissed the flowers, 

And nibbled at the fruit. 

And so with artless dalliance, 

Gay jest and simple wile 
They made the place a paradise 

For many a dusty mile; 

Till weary Juliet reclined 

Her head on Romeo's breast — 
His arm of course was round her waist — 

And closed her eyes in rest. 

I had been dozing; then I slept. 

To dream that on the air 
Sweet Shakespeare's ghost stole in, and smiled 

In rapture o'er the pair! 

A more serious mood suggested: 

THE OLD AND THE NEW 

No richer tongues there be than those of old. 
And Homer's voice shall never cease to sing, 
The truths ne'er fail on Judah's hillside told. 
Nor music die from Virgil's trembling string; 
The marble touched by Michael Angelo 
Reflects the Power Divine in human art. 
And long as light may shine or colors glow 
Shall Sanzio's Virgin queen it o'er the heart; 
And yet for all the wealth of dower the years 
Have brought in noble thought and quickening creed. 
Saint's life or hero's death, or words of seers, 
A sense of failure comes, and fear and need. 
As 'twere a broken aqueduct, the Past 
Seems maimed, and many waters gone to waste. 

As one lamenting a dead friend retrieves 
Each by-gone joy, and murmurs softly o'er 
A litany of virtues as he grieves. 
Recalling faults and sorrows nevermore. 
So all of rich and rare the Past has left 
We think of ; not the labor vainly wrought, 
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Not manhood of its heritage bereft, 
Not the long processes that came to naught, 
Though in a strange historic maze we trace 
By battle-field and buried town and shrine 
Defaced, the onward movement of the race, 
Wild wanderings without a guiding sign; 

A mountain path, the Past, that winds through mist; 

A stranded ship by seas that wrecked it kissed. 

We see along the stern Italian coast 
Old cities clamber up the rocky steep 
As if for refuge from the pirate host; 
The watch-tower stands, the home is as a keep; 
Where fertile valleys from the sea retire, 
High on some distant peak a town is set. 
Begirt with rampart wall and parapet. 
And crowned with turret and with minster spire ; 
And inland, monasteries seek the hills. 
And villages forsake soft meads andjeas; 
Old dread, distrust and hate sound in the rills, 
And landscapes shiver with old tragedies. 
A shaft that missed the mark the Past appears, 
Alas! a sheaf of shattered, blood-stained spears. 

Fair is a stream-girt castle in Touraine, 
Above the river and the subject town. 
And looking proudly o*er a broad domain; 
Mayhap its master won a royal crown. 
And nobles thronged its halls; here was the throne; 
This ample room with pillars rich and strong 
And ceiling lifted up and arched in stone, 
Drew luster often from the golden throng 
Of chivalry and loveliness; the queen 
Dwelt yonder ; to adorn her chapel wall 
Pisano or Cellini wrought, I ween; — 
That stairway leads to torture room and cell : 
A song of joy with woe for undertone 
The Past has been, a harp whose strain is done. 

Poised high o'er sand and sea a Norman isle 
Sets to the western wind its sturdy breast; 
Grim walls and abbey towers rise pile on pile. 
And high o'er all a spire flames like a crest. 
Tis stern in beauty, strong with all its grace ; 
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What fairer chamber than the hall of Knights, 

Or that refectory afloat in space? 

What shrine may glow in richer sunset lights? 

Yet secrets of the sombre crypt there are, 

And narrow stair, and rusty chain, and cell 

The light ne'er sees, and massive bolt and bar, 

And oubliette descending like a well. 
The Past a pillar seems whose base has failed, 
A cross overthrown, a flag whose champions quailed. 

We may confess and feel its potent charm, 
And yet, nor love nor reverence quells the soul 
To take the good as offset to the harm. 
And bless the spirit in the Past's control, 
Condone the greed for gold, the love of strife, 
The fierce desire for sway o'er fellow-men, 
The joy in hatred, the contempt for life. 
The primal passions breaking from their den 
Like beasts, to waste the wealth the ages won 
Through toil and thought and sacrifice and peace 
And high designs and deeds in mercy done. 
That charity might reign and envy cease. 
Fling out the future's flag; 'tis ours to gain 
Whate'er the ages gone could not attain. 

We are advancing, brothers, fast and far. 
With nature's wealth our prize, her powers our slaves, 
A righteous triumph in a glorious war. 
Not won across our fellow-creatures' graves. 
Can ruin come? Yes, if temptation binds 
The will. The fettered serf, the fosse, the wall. 
The cell and oubliette are in our minds, 
A torture chamber in the souls of all. 
They who have strength and will not tyrannize, 
See glint of gold and give not way to greed, 
Love beauty seeking not to make it prize. 
Only to final conquest make good speed. 
If we be less another age will say : 
The spirit of the Past! They went astray. 

Though Mr. O'Connor's opinions on many subjects 
were unpopular at the time he expressed them, he took 
all opposition serenely, content with being true to his 
own convictions and pointing out to the best of his 
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ability what he believed to be the wise and righteous 
course for city, state, or nation, for party measures or 
official action. No one was ever less resentful of person- 
al antagonism or injury, or more alert to see and op- 
pose impositions upon the people and wrongs toward 
the poor and the unfriended. 

What he said of Myron Adams was true also of him- 
self : "If he entered into strife, the explanation lay in 
the simple fact that the environment was out of har- 
mony with the spirit of the man ; and the sense of duty 
and the love of truth in him, whicl\ were the master 
sentiments, compelled antagonism to what seemed 
wrong." 

And as in the case of Mr. Adams, many of his 
opinions, unpopular at the time, have since come to be 
acknowledged, more or less widely, as founded in justice 
and right. Very few now maintain that the Spanish 
authorities were responsible for the destruction of the 
Maine; he never believed they were, and deplored the 
wave of madness that swept over the country and made 
war inevitable. It is becoming evident that the taking 
of the Philippines was not the great achievement of 
statesmanship it passed for. He wrote many strong 
protests in opposition to the craze for "expansion." But, 
later, he felt strongly the infamy of the suggestion of 
those who would throw off the responsibility after it 
had been assumed, and toss the country's island sub- 
jects over to the Japanese. 

The war upon the Boers, its injustice, its cruelties 
and sufferings, and the wanton destruction of the little 
nation, were like a personal grief to him; he felt as 
deeply the wrongs to that people of another race and 
creed as he did those done to Ireland, the land of his 
forefathers, and, equally with his own, of his love. 
About the time of the Boer war he addressed by invita- 
tion a social club in Brooklyn, taking strong ground 
against the action of England, which was defended by 
another speaker. It was at the time when the disposition 
to find England in the right in everything was most 
wide-spread in America; and the majority of the audi- 
ence was evidently on her side. Would they justify 
that war to-day, when the best among Englishmen de- 
plore the madness that rushed to the slaughter in the 
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cause and for the benefit of greedy speculators? In 
former years he wrote against the methods of wrong- 
ing juvenile offenders then in vogue under the name of 
reform, anticipating the advance of popular opinion 
since ; and his protests against more recent methods of 
wronging school children by miscalled education are re- 
ceiving increasing justification. As he himself wrote 
in careless rhyme: 

"Just before the age and just behind it 
Are the honest fighting stations; 
Whoso seeks for danger there will find it, 
Stubborn knocks and scanty rations." 

Of intimate personal relations he would not wish one 
to speak, or of his helpfulness and charities to individ- 
uals; for he did not believe that organized charity was 
the fulfilling of all the law and the commandments, or 
that the "worthy poor" were the only proper objects of 
sympathy and aid. He believed in the impulsive gener- 
osity that responds to need, however brought on — ^by 
improvidence or even by dissipation. A few lines found 
written on the back of a letter express an old-fashioned 
idea of charity: 

"Why are there rich, why are there poor? 
That those through yearning to relieve 
The crown of sainthood may achieve. 
And these through learning to endure. 

"A fair reward for all who choose; 

But those will simply feed their lusts. 
And these repine o*er honest crusts. 
And both the crown of sainthood lose." 

One of his earliest contributions to magazine litera- 
ture, if not the first, is alluded to below, and may be 
given here: 

THE FOUNT OF CASTALY 

I would the fount of Castaly 

Had never wet my lips; 
For woe to him that hastily 

Its sacred water sips! 
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Apollo's laurel flourishes 

Above that stream divine; 
Its sacred virtue nourishes 

The leaves of love and wine. 

No naiad, faun, or nereid 
Preserves its haunts in charge, 

Or watches o'er the myriad 
Of flowers about its marge; 

But aye around the caves of it 

The muses chant their spells. 
And charm the very waves of it. 

As out that fountain wells. 

Its joyous tide leaps crystally 

Up 'neath the crystal moon, 
And falling ever mistily 

The sparkling drops keep tune. 

The wavelets circle gleamily, 

With lilies keeping trysts; 
Fair emeralds glisten dreamily 

Below, and amethysts. 

Once taste that fountain's witchery 

On old Parnassus* crown, 
And to this world of treachery 

Ah, never more come down ! 

Your joy will be to think of it, 
'Twill ever haunt your dreams; 

You'll thirst again to drink of it 
Among a thousand streams! 

The editor has attempted above to give something 
from Mr. O'Connor's own writing illustrating the chief 
events and interests of his quiet life, and in the selec- 
tions following a transcript of his cherished opinions 
and his ways of thought. But this short sketch may 
well be followed by the words of a few of those who 
wrote lovingly of their appreciation of him and their 
grief at his death. At a memorial meeting held at the 
Delta Upsilon Chapter House, Mr. Jacob A. Hoekstra 
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made an address, Henry W. Conklin, Esq., read a 
poem and Dr. Edward B. Angell, Prof. Albert R Wilcox 
and Rev. Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch spoke briefly. The 
address, the poem and the resolutions follow: 

THE ADDRESS 

In the hastily-prepared biographical sketches of 
Joseph O'Connor it has been said that he was of Scotch- 
Irish descent. This is an error. His ancestors of the 
name were of the sept of the O'Connors of Offaly. 
There was, itTs believed, an infusion of Anglo-Norman 
blood at an early day in this branch of the clan, and 
in the case of Mr. O'Connor's progenitors marriage 
had introduced an English element, itself a mixture, 
since, in the language of Defoe, an 'Englishman is of 
kin to all the world.' It will be remembered that among 
the twenty-five plantations of Ireland, most of them 
on a large scale, there was one which involved the 
OflFaly district, the native Irish being in part extermin- 
ated and in part driven off to make room for the 
English colonists. This was in the reign of Queen 
Mary, and hence the King's and Queen's counties, named 
respectively for the reigning monarch and her consort, 
the King of Spain. At a subsequent time many of 
the native inhabitants returned and, naturally, there fol- 
lowed a mixture of races hard to trace, even by the 
most ingenious and, I may say, most imaginative of 
genealogists. 

In connection with the study of family names, which 
are, at least on the paternal side, significant of ancestry, 
I have been curious to discover in the bearing and traits 
of men of various nationalities signs of the permanence 
of racial type; and in the case of our Irish- Americans, 
as they are called, it has seemed to me that the Norman 
blood when present was in many instances clearly dis- 
cernible. At the time of the Conquest and long after- 
wards, when the institutions of Chivalry were in fullest 
flower, the Normans ranked as its leading exemplars, 
and, as they were at the same time the most polished 
as well as the most warlike nation of Europe, they 
brooked no claim of superiority when in contact with 
men of other nationalities. There was withal engend- 
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ered in them a spirit of proud independence, and of 
this I have noticed, as I imagined, a decided touch in 
prominent representatives of the Burkes, the Barrys 
and the FitzSimonses of our own city; and was not 
O'Connor indebted to the same source for a full meas- 
ure of the like spirit? 

I need not trace in detail Joseph O'Connor's life 
history, for it is fresh in your recollection from the 
very full and generally accurate accounts which have 
appeared since he departed from us. His early home 
life was an exceptionally happy one. I can see the 
brothers sitting about a large table littered with well- 
worn books and a liberal supply of foolscap, discussing 
some literary topic or engaged in writing, it might be 
a bit of verse or an article, but ever ready to spring 
to their feet and give a cheery welcome to a youthftd 
friend of like tastes, who chanced to call on them. 
Not that they were indifferent to manly sports and 
pastimes. In athletics Michael particularly excelled, and 
the youngest of the family easily outclassed his asso- 
ciates in the games of youth, his grace being no less 
conspicuous than his skill in every exercise, from skat- 
ing, of which he was very fond, to ball-play, for which 
he had a special aptitude. 

Fond as O'Connor was of sports in his younger 
years, I never knew him to start out with rod or gun. 
I mention this for the reason that, in the conversations 
of a later period, he was disposed to regard as at least 
an open question our assumed right to take the life of 
animals. Life is sweet to the meanest creature, and 
O'Connor could not in his later days reproach himself, 
in the presence of the doubt of which I speak, with 
having taken it at any time in the mere love of sport 

In all these years there was no break in young 
O'Connor's schooling. As he learned easily and had a 
tenacious memory, it was no task for him to maintain 
his standing in class either in the grammar or the high 
school, which he entered in his sixteenth year. There 
he soon attracted the notice of the instructors, who 
one and all predicted for him a future of unusual 
brightness. In the university there grew up between 
the student and President Anderson a strong personal 
friendship, one which was severed only by death. It 
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was a common event during the years O'Connor was 
editor of "The Post Express" to see Dr. Anderson 
wending his way to that newspaper's editorial rooms 
for a confidential interchange of views with his old 
pupil. They met as equals in intellectual strength and 
complete manhood and yet in other ways so different — 
the doctor intensely practical, for all his scholastic ac- , 
quirements, and the editor, in his devotion to lofty 
ideals, often out of harmony with the opinions and 
passions of the hour. 

Of Mr. O'Connor's personal characteristics I need 
not speak in detail to the members of this chapter. It 
should, however, be said that he was of an exceedingly 
sensitive nature, and partly to this was due a certain 
shyness which was long in wearing off. In his younger 
years he felt keenly the prejudice then existing against 
the Irish blood that flowed in his veins — a prejudice 
which was afterwards transferred to the next large 
body of immigrants, those of the Teutonic race, and 
from which the Italians among us are now the sufferers. 
It was like him to come to the defense of these rivals 
of the ant as workers, in the column that was so long 
the vehicle of his thoughts and opinions. 

A friend said to me only last week, "Well as I knew 
Mr. O'Connor, I never felt that I could get close to 
him. There was always something like reserve in his 
manner and speech even when I met him in his own 
home." The explanation lies partly in the personal trait 
I have mentioned and as much or more in O'Connor's 
almost instinctive consideration for the opinions and 
feelings of others, and the self-restraint thus nobly 
caused might easily be mistaken for reserve. 

I will not attempt here to summarize Mr. O'Connor's 
opinions, referring only to those which had a close con- 
nection with his career. As to the secret of success, a 
subject which is so often in argument, he thought that 
it lay, to a larger degree than is generally admitted, in 
opportunity, and he pertinently asked what would have 
been the life history of Ulysses S. Grant but for the 
Civil war. It is often said that in these United States 
every man has free scope and opportunity to rise, but 
the fact remains, whether for good or ill, that the 
great mass of men, here as elsewhere, must be hewers 
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of wood and drawers of water. They cannot in the ag- 
gregate hope to rise much above that level. And it was 
the welfare of the mass that was most in Mr. O'Connor's 
thoughts. He knew their wants, the uncertainties and 
the dangers inseparable from their occupations, and his 
heart went out to them. I use the word dangers ad- 
visedly, for while we can hardly fail to notice that 
large classes of workmen are, owing to various causes, 
often partially or wholly out of employment, or are 
incapacitated for labor by reason of illness, we are apt 
to overlook the dangers inherent in their callings. Let 
me give an example suggested by Mr. O'Connor's own 
experience. If you have taken note of a roomy yard 
occupied by stone-cutters, their busy hammers chipping 
rough blocks into shapely forms, you have seen on the 
surface almost ideal conditions for that branch of skilled 
labor. The work is mostly in the open air, with space 
on every side, the labor is not exhausting, and it is 
besides fairly well remunerated. But the stone under 
the hammer is of varying hardness, and when the work- 
men inhale the fine flinty particles, these cut the lungs 
so that as a consequence stone-cutters are short-lived. 
"Of the twenty-five men in the yard with me before 
I left the work," says Mr. O'Connor's surviving brother, 
"I am the only one left." Mr. O'Connor himself cut 
stone in this yard, not in his early youth, but when a 
graduate of the university and after a trial of journalism 
under conditions against which his independent spirit 
quickly rebelled. It was through the promptings of this 
spirit that he turned to a handicraft employment, and 
it took no little persuasion on the part of his friends 
to lure him back to the profession which he for so 
many years afterwards adorned. 

I remember well, on my visit to him in the yard 
after he began work therein, that he raised his right 
arm and that it was prodigiously swollen, as was his 
hand, by the unaccustomed labor. 

With sympathies so strongly enlisted in behalf of 
the common man, it could hardly be possible that Mr. 
O'Connor should not be in feeling intensely American. 
Well grounded in the history of his country, he had 
a profound reverence for the fathers of the republic, 
and on so high a pedestal was the chief of them all 
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placed in his thoughts that he never could with patience 
see any other name in our own or other annals men- 
tioned in the same breath with that of Washington. 
And while referring to the Father of his Country, I 
may, perhaps, properly add that in speaking of the 
great Virginians from Washington to. Lee in connection 
with the anomaly of a slave system, Mr. O'Connor re- 
marked that slavery, while making a bad man worse, 
tended also to make a good man better. Is not this a 
true explanation of what would in any other view be 
inexplicable ? 

I have said that Joseph O'Connor was a believer in 
the American type of government. As in this belief 
there was never in his case a shadow of turning, 
so he regarded with distrust those Americans, largely 
representatives of wealth and social position, who have 
lost faith in democratic institutions and cast longing 
eyes on the class distinctions and class rule of Europe. 
When the Civil war broke out, a family council led to 
the decision that of the brothers, Michael, who was in 
age between the other two and who was a fine example 
of manly grace and vigor, should enter the volunteer 
army, and, as you have read, he was numbered among 
the victims of that memorable conflict. With the fierce 
passions evoked by the war Joseph O'Connor had no 
sympathy. He looked only to the ultimate end, the 
restoration of the Union with the seceded states back 
in their former status under the Constitution. Hence 
he followed the so-called reconstruction measures with 
intense anxiety, since the trend of events seemed to 
presage the fate of Ireland for the prostrate common- 
wealths. When at last these states were allowed to 
resume their autonomy, a weight was lifted from his 
mind, and ever after he looked independently on the 
struggles of national parties for the control of the 
Federal government. 

Of Joseph O'Connor's rank as a literary man I am 
disqualified from expressing a coldly critical opinion. 
Associated with him from boyhood, I early set on the 
product of his pen a value such as is only worthily 
bestowed on what has the character of permanence and 
bears, indeed, the stamp of immortality. I may not 
speak in justification of this estimate, albeit one which 
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has become a settled conviction, but must content my- 
self here with a simple reference to the breadth of his 
scholarship and the wide range of his reading. He was 
a mere boy when his father read to him and his oldep 
brothers from the best of English writers. It was thus 
on the highest standards that his youthful taste was 
formed. His special delight when he began writing 
was in the splendid galaxy of poets who lit up the 
literary sky in the first years of the last century, the 
real golden age of English verse. To what can I 
liken this phenomenal flowering of genius except to that 
which is seen on the South African veldt when, after 
a prolonged season of drought, parching the ground 
into barrenness beneath a scorching sun, a very flood 
of rain descends in a night, and the morning reveals 
the whole face of the country in bloom, every dormant 
seed of wild flower having suddenly germinated and 
burst into beauty. 

Young O'Connor grew intimately familiar in those 
years with Byron, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Scott, Campbell, Lamb, Moore, Hood and the 
lesser lights of the same glorious era. Of the Victorian 
poets, he then had the strongest liking for Tennyson 
as was natural, seeing that his own poetical gift was 
lyrical. Of the masters of English prose his favorite 
first and last was Edmund Burke. 

I have heard it regretted that Mr. O'Connor did not 
write more, but it is not the over-prolific tree that 
bears the choicest fruit. 

In recent years Mr. O'Connor was often oppressed 
by the feeling that the American people are at a 
retrograde stage in their moral sensibility and in devo- 
tion to high ideals. This was not accompanied ly 
loss of faith in the upward trend of the race, for in this 
faith he never wavered, yet it affected his attitude 
towards many questions under discussion and at the 
same time gave to his later writings a more uniformly 
serious tone than was characteristic of his earlier work. 

That, in a human point of view, the advance of man- 
kind from primitive savagery is attributable in great part 
to the social instinct in man, is a conclusion to which 
Mr. O'Connor gave his assent, and he was, as I have 
said, ever hopeful of a brighter future for humanity. 
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I may add that, looking at the question from a religious 
standpoint, the lamented Myron Adams, whom Mr. 
O'Connor admired as much as any, voiced the same 
hopeful outlook when, in summing up a thoughtful dis- 
course on the theme, he said : "God works in the incom- 
plete." So believing, we refuse to follow Alexander 
Pope in holding that "Whatever is, is right," and look 
forward to a time when present social relations will 
be radically changed, — to a time when men will act on 
the conviction that the highest welfare of each is con- 
ditioned on the welfare of all. 

If I refer at all to Joseph O'Connor's religious belief, 
it must be with the reserve which he himself main- 
tained on the subject. He never in my hearing defined 
his attitude toward the various branches of the Chris- 
tian church. I can say further that. he ever held in 
reverence the faith of his fathers. As you know, he 
was ready at all times to expose and refute aspersions 
cast on its tenets and its adherents. He conceived of 
no creed which could take the place of Christianity, 
and all who knew him intimately from boyhood to the 
end can bear witness that he exemplified its ethics in 
his life. 

Once when, in the presence of the O'Connor 
brothers, a contrast was drawn between the elaborate 
ceremonials of the Roman Catholic church and the 
simplicity of the Protestant service, the eldest recalled 
the visits of faithful priests to the cabins on the 
Mohawk where at an early day the Irish immigrants 
were employed on the Erie canal enlargement, and of 
the sacrifice of the mass in surroundings so humble he 
drew a picture which left no room for doubt that the 
Qiurch of Rome is not dependent on externals for its 
hold on its millions of worshipers. In all likelihood, it 
was not a little to the same simple t3rpe of sacred 
ministrations in Ireland during the centuries of English 
persecution that the people of the Emerald Isle owed 
their persistence in the faith first promulgated among 
them by St. Patrick. 

There was in Mr. O'Connor's character an entire 
absence of self-seeking. As a journalist, in pursuing 
a course which he held to be right, he never stopped 
to consider his own interest. A romanticist in his 
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attitude toward literature and an idealist in his habits 
of thought, with the poetical side of his nature always 
drawing him away from the rack of this tough world, 
he was out of touch with the spirit of a time when 
self-interest and self-assertion are the usual and the 
accredited means to success. Largely for these reasons 
he was long coming into his own. Sad it is to say, that, 
in the case of some, full recognition of the fineness of 
his nature, as well as of the purity of his motives, was 
not accorded until he had ceased to exist. 

In speaking before you on Joseph O'Connor I should 
be at fault were I silent on his faithfulness to his daily 
task. It is true that the faculty of literary expression 
is a gift, but the thought behind it and which gives it 
value, comes only as the result of the logical application 
of observation and study. And although our deceased 
associate wrote with facility, yet he stopped frequently 
in his work to reshape his ideas and to impart to his 
sentences the force and clearness which so distinguished 
them. From boyhood to the end of his days he was 
never an idler. Casting my eyes back on his lifelong 
pursuit of knowledge and his unremitting devotion to 
journalistic toil, there rose to my lips the words of him 
whom the Christian world worships as divine: "My 
Father worketh even until now, and I work." What a 
text for humanity, and how worthily Joseph O'Connor 
conformed, so far as any mortal may, to the example 
thus set for our imitation! 

In his defense of the weak and the victims of in- 
justice Joseph O'Connor was willing to stand alone. 
Thinking of him when facing undismayed whatever 
fate might have in store, I recalled to mind that wonder- 
ful vision of "The Last Man," as seen in the fine phrensy 
of Thomas Campbell, whom he resembled in the love 
of nature and in the worship of beauty, and I found 
myself picturing him in the unappalled attitude of the 
mortal who had outlived the race of human kind and 
boldly viewed the approaching end of all created things : 

"Yet prophet-like that lone one stood, 
With dauntless words and high 
That shook the sere leaves from the wood 
As if a storm passed by." 
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'he true Joseph O'Connor was manifest in his inter- 
rsc with his f ellowmen even more clearly than in 
writings. As there was no guile in his heart so 
re was no defilement on his tongue. The tones of 
voice reflected the sweetness of his spirit. Like the 
imed Kilmeny, when he spoke 

It seemed as the harp of the sky had rung, 
And the airs of heaven played round his tongue. 

iS a summer that comes early and lingers long, full 
promise in June and rich in fulfillment in October, 
ding a golden harvest and an abundant fruitage, 
[i was the life of Joseph O'Connor. 

THE POEM 

We meet no longer, day by day, 
That figure with the eyes downbent, 

Pacing an oft retrodden way, 
The mind on other things intent. 

No longer may we daily turn 
To comments on the passing hour, 

Assured that from him we may learn 
Thoughts of sobriety and power. 

But with our sense of loss there yet 
Is share of gain in this, that here 

We better realize our debt 
Grown heavier to him year by year. 

He tilled a field both wide and fair. 
Sparing himself nor toil nor pain. 

And from it gathered goodly share 
Of fairest fruit and golden grain. 

Keen in his scrutiny of men. 

Just in his judgment of their thought. 
He was a critic by whose pen 

A wider sanity was taught. 

And, more than critic, his was praise 
Of those to whom the years impart 

Power to delight in poet's phrase 
And with high thoughts to stir the heart. 
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But his was more than critic's craft 
And more than singer he was seer; 

He had not been content with draft 
Drawn where Castalia bubbled clear. 

For those who, dull of hearing, pause. 
For those who, dim of seeing, grope. 

Who scarce can tell effect from cause 
And count that sight which is but hope. 

For all of us, who, seeking Truth, 
Scarce know her when we see her face. 

And all too frequently, in sooth. 
Pay court to Error in her place. 

He did high service day by day. 

Interpreting with keenest ken 
The forces that so wildly play 

Among the hearts and minds of men. 

How few they are, these gifted souls. 
Who, versed alike in modem lore 

And in the learning of the scrolls. 
Go on to wisdom more and more; — 

Wisdom that, shrewdly brought to bear 

Upon the problems of the day. 
Helps to avoid the oft spread snare 

Aiid points instead the safer way. 

Here was a man who owned his pen 
And wore no collar save his own; 

Who never knew the fear of men 
But knew the fear of God alone. 

A man who was but feebly stirred 
By clink of the paymaster s cash 

And equally was undeterred 
By threatening crack of party lash. 

He owned but scant respect for all 
Who drink not save from measured glass 

And with assurance only call 
That truth which meets some rule of brass. 
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High station, worthy noble strife, 
Higher than gold has ever bought, 

To be the interpreter of life, 
A leader of the people's thought. 

We need not think him never wrong 
Or always deem his vision clear; 

No less our faith in him was strong. 
No less we counted him the seer. 

His college, honored by his name, 
Our brotherhood that prized his worth, 

The town in which he first knew fame. 
And where he saw the last of earth. 

The circle of his friends apart. 
So often by his wit beguiled, 

So fond of hearing Irish heart 
Speak in such English undefiled. 

We all feel poorer since that kind. 
Brave soul went on into the gloom; 

And yet, we trust, went on to find 
A brighter, though another, room. 



THE RESOLUTIONS 

Mr. Brickner read the resolutions prepared by the 
committee, as follows: 

The death of Joseph O'Connor at his home in this 
city, on the 9th day of October, 1908, removed from 
the scene of many activities, one whom the city of 
Rochester was proud ^o call its most gifted son. 

In this city the greater part of his busy and well- 
rounded life was spent. Here was done the work which 
gave him a national fame in journalism and in letters. 
His rare talents, rich learning, and the fine uses to 
which both these were given, won admiration from 
every sphere of professional and artistic life. To add 
to the tributes which have been paid to his genius, 
would only be to repeat what has already been said by 
all who fell under the ennobling influence of his won- 
derful pen. 

We are met as members of a college fraternity, with 
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which for nearly fifty years he had been identified. The 
basic principle of the fraternity, "Justice Our Founda- 
tion," was by him exemplified in his daily life, and 
striven for in his loyal, earnest, and self-sacrificing 
labor for the upbuilding of this chapter. 

Never was there a call upon his time or effort to 
which he did not freely respond, whether to attend a 
formal meeting, to utter some sentiment at a reunion, 
or to give aid or counsel to a fellow-member. None 
who was fortunate enough to hear him at the Semi- 
centennial Banquet, six years ago, can ever forget the 
grace of speech, the charm of manner, and the lofti- 
ness of conception which marked his tribute to our 
fraternity, which he believed in his heart to be the 
greatest of all college brotherhoods. 

He was never asked to make financial contribution 
to the needs of the chapter that he did not freely open 
his purse, even beyond the limits of many who were 
more fortunately circumstanced than he. The fact that 
we are to-day in this splendid home, we owe to him 
more than to any other, for in the darkest hour of the 
chapter-house project, the counsel he gave and the 
financial aid he proffered, and personally procured, 
made it possible. May it long stand as a monument to 
the courage, wisdom and devotion of a great man and 
a great heart to a noble cause. 

It is therefore fitting that the alumni and active 
members of the Rochester chapter of Delta Upsilon re- 
cord their grateful appreciation of the devoted services 
of him who, in good fortune and ill, was its loyal 
member, generous patron, wise counsellor, and steadfast 
friend. In none of the many relations touched by his 
brilliant and useful life will the noble and inspiring 
influence of his example be felt longer than in the 
fraternity which he honored and loved, and served so 
long, so faithfully and so well. 

In a sketch written by Rossiter Johnson for the 
Manual of the Authors Club of New York, of which 
Mr. O'Connor was a member for thirteen years, it is 
said: "A volume containing most of his poems was 
published in New York in 1895 and met with warm 
appreciation from the reviewers. But even better tihan 
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all his literary work was his character as a man of 
absolute integrity, wide sympathies, and generous 
benevolence. He might have adopted fearlessly the 
words that he attributed to a character in one of his 
poems: 

"Whate'er may come, I cannot care, 
I wait without a sigh; 
My past it roundeth full and fair 
If I this day should die." 



At the meeting of the Society of the Genesee in New 
York in February, 1909, the following report, signed 
by Jacob A. Hoekstra, Hon. Thomas B. Dunn, George 
D. Hale and Colonel N. P. Pond, was inscribed on the 
minutes of the society: 

Since our last annual meeting, a distinguished asso- 
ciate member of this society has passed away. Joseph 
O'Connor, of Rochester, died suddenly on the ninth day 
of October last in the sixty-seventh year of his age. 
Born at Tribes Hill on the historic Mohawk, he passed 
his early years successively at Thorold and Kingston in 
Canada, Salisbury in Orange county, Belmont and 
Olean in Allegany, East Aurora in Erie, and West 
Bergen in Genesee, with the exception of the year 1849, 
which was spent in Rochester, that city becoming his 
permanent home when he had numbered thirteen years. 
Frequent family removals, due to the fact that the head 
of it was engaged in contract work, interfered with 
young O'Connor's schooling, and he was not fairly 
started in his studies until at the age of twelve he 
received instruction from a school mistress in the village 
of West Bergen. For this teacher he felt a life-long 
regard, and in her old age he was wont to pay her 
an annual visit. The year 1857 was a noteworthy 
one in the educational history of Rochester, for it 
witnessed the opening of its long discontinued High 
School, and O'Connor was one of the pupils admitted 
to it. To graduates of the institution, the University of 
Rochester offered three scholarships annually and he 
was one of the first to win the coveted prize. After 
graduating from college with Phi Beta Kappa honors, 
he returned to the secondary school for a time as in- 
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structor in Latin, and after two years* study of the 
law was admitted to the bar. 

But the bent of O'Connor's mind had been early fixed 
in another direction. It was determined in the home. 
From the example of a parent, whose books though 
few were of the best, and of older brothers who wrote 
well and read much in their leisure hours, he acquired 
the like tastes. Not strange was it therefore that 
instead of long filling a professorship, for which 
he had no special love, or of devoting his life to the 
law, which was often afterwards in his thoughts, he 
should yield to the allurements of journalism. It may 
be asked, why was he not rather led to authorship? 
It is a sufficient answer that, from an inborn inde- 
pendence of spirit, he could not have brooked leaning 
upon others while waiting for the slow and uncertain 
returns from the writing of books. And again, from 
his youth up he wrote best under the stimulus of occa- 
sion and by a concentrated effort. Such an incentive 
is ever present in the field of journalism, and he faced 
its demands as a salmon ascends a stream, meeting 
every obstacle in the full confidence that he could over- 
leap it. But a short time after joining the staff of the 
Rochester "Democrat and Chronicle," he was installed 
as its editor, so quickly had he proved his capacity for 
the highest requirements of the profession, and he 
gained experience in a wider field as editor subsequentiy 
of the Indianapolis "Sentinel" and the BufiFalo 
"Courier," and, moreover, as a member of the brilliant 
"World" staflF under Manton Marble. 

These years of Joseph O'Connor's may be likened to 
the Lehrjahre of Wilhelm Meister, since they involved 
repeated change of environment and brought him while 
still in the formative stage of his development in con- 
tact with new conditions and thus broadened his out- 
look on life. At the Indiana capital he was close to 
Joseph McDonald, one of the strongest characters 
among the virile men of the West in his day; at New 
York he saw the shifting kaleidoscope of the world's 
second greatest metropolis ; and at Washington where he 
was sent in rotation as the "World's" representative, ac- 
cording to Mr. Marble's system with his editorial force, 
he was in touch with the political chiefs of the nation. 
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When, therefore, Mr. O'Connor returned to the home 
of his youth and became editor of "The Post Express," 
he had an equipment for editorial work unequalled by 
any other journalist on the so-called provincial press. 
As a writer he had become master of his craft. In 
answer to a request for information regarding literary 
style, Charles A. Dana, who was best qualified to speak 
on the subject, delivered this authoritative dictum: 

"Among the newspaper writers in our own country 
and of the present day, perhaps the best style is that of 
Joseph O'Connor, the editor of *The Post Express* 
of Rochester. It is terse, lucid, calm, argumentative and 
without a trace of effort or affectation." 

And yet when in the act of composition Mr. O'Con- 
nor was so completely occupied with the thought and its 
logical unfolding that he seemed to leave the mere form 
of expression to take care of itself. Careful in state- 
ment from a deep-seated conscientiousness, he invari- 
ably consulted original sources of information and thus 
made sure of his ground before committing himself 
and his paper to disputed questions of fact. For this 
reason and because also he was led by high principle to 
champion the side of sanity and right, he was seldom 
worsted in a controversy. Indeed, opponents, less 
scrupulous in their methods, were often in the irrita- 
tion of defeat tempted into replies personal and 
offensive in their nature. They soon learned, however, 
that tibey would have done well to heed Miranda's 
caution : 



Make not too rash a trial of him, for 
He's gentle and not fearful." 



Gentle he was in a fine old sense of the word and 
hence ever tmafraid. When forced to the use of 
lethal weapons in an embittered controversy, he in- 
serted the point of an exquisitely tempered blade and 
carved his assailant "as a dish fit for the gods." As 
an editor he was never given to mere persiflage, and 
it follows that he had no liking for a class of writers 
who delight in showing that they are above the vulgarity 
of entertaining or respecting fixed principles in politics, 
morals or religion. 
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In his long career as a journalist, Mr. O'Connor never 
felt so completely at home as during the last ten years 
of his life when he conducted a column in "The Post 
Express" over the signature of "J. O'C." He was here 
free to follow his own bent of thought, choosing what 
topics he pleased, drawing at will on the stored riches 
of his mind, discussing questions of literature or philoso- 
phy, as well as matters of civic importance, and de- 
lighting a large circle of admiring readers. From time 
to time he yielded also to calls on him for papers and 
poems. And while referring to his poetic inspiration, 
we may say that even his earliest verse was full of 
promise. When but sixteen he wrote a poem on "The 
Flood," which was marked by the true swing of the 
favorite old heroic meter. Shortly after the outbreak 
of the Civil war, in the month of May, 1861, when 
the spirit of the nation was aroused by the attack on 
Fort Sumter, a representative committee was formed at 
New York to secure by the offer of prizes an American 
national hymn. In response to its appeal, 1,200 manu- 
scripts were sent in for approval, but all were for a 
variety of reasons rejected. Ten of them were, how- 
ever, soon after published in a volume edited by Richard 
Grant White, one of the judges of award. Of the 
third in this select list, the editor said: "The senti- 
ment excited by this look along the path that we have 
trodden and that which lies before us, finds expression 
in the following noble lyric." In a footnote he added: 
"I regret to say that the envelope containing the name 
of the writer of this song has been lost." The song 
was deemed "too picturesque and fanciful with all its 
strength and spirit for a national hymn." The song 
so characterized was written by Joseph O'Connor while 
still in his teems. It was struck out at a heat in a 
single night. Because of the circumstances attending 
its writing and publication, as well as on account of 
its beauty, we are prompted to embody it in this report. 
Surely it is no less infused with patriotic fire than is 
"Her Hands" with tender filial piety or the "Fount of 
Castaly" with lyric charm, and, like these admired 
productions of our deceased associate, worthy to be en- 
rolled among the finest short poems in our literature. 
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THE NATION'S HYMN 

Our past is bright and grand. 
In the purpling tints of time; 
And the present of our land 
Points to glories more sublime. 
For our destiny is won; 
And 'tis ours to lead the van 
Of the nations marching on, 
Of the moving hosts of man! 
Yes, the Starry Flag alone. 
Shall wave above the van 
Of the nations sweeping on, 
Of the moving hosts of man! 

We are sprung from noble sires. 
As were ever sung in song; 
We are bold with Freedom's fires, 
We are rich and wise and strong. 
On us are freely showered 
The gifts of every clime. 
And we're the richest dowered 
Of all the heirs of Time! 
Brothers then in Union strong, 
We shall ever lead the van, 
As the nations sweep along, 
To fulfill the hopes of man! 

We are brothers; and we know 
That our Union is a tower. 
When the fiercest whirlwinds blow, 
And the darkest tempests lower! 
We shall sweep the land and sea, 
While we march, in Union, great, 
Thirty millions of the free 
With the steady step of fate! 
Brothers, then, in Union strong, 
Let us ever lead the van. 
As the nations sweep along. 
To fulfill the hopes of man! 

See our prairies, sky-surrounded! 
See our sunlit mountain chains! 
See our waving woods, unbounded. 
And our cities on the plains ! 
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See the oceans kiss our strand, 
Oceans stretched from pole to pole! 
See our mighty lakes expand, 
And our giant rivers roll! 

Such a land, and such alone, 

Should be leader of the van, 

As the nations sweep along 

To fulfill the hopes of man! 

Yes, the spirit of our land. 
The young giant of the West, 
With the waters in his hand. 
With the forests for his crest, — 
To our hearts' quick, proud pulsations. 
To our shouts that still increase. 
Shall yet lead on the nations. 
To their brotherhood of peace! 

Yes, Columbia, great and strong. 

Shall forever lead the van. 

As the nations sweep along. 

To fulfill the hopes of man! 

• 

In the nature of the case, much of Mr. O'Connor's 
most finished and thoughtful work reached only the 
readers of the newspaper in which it appeared. True 
it is also that articles in the press are like the ephemera 
that live but for a day. It were a thing to be 
wished that some great foundation, like the Library 
of the City of New York, would publish weekly and 
distribute widely a body of editorial matter selected 
for its value from the press of the country. Such 
publication could not fail to act as a stimulus to careful 
writing, while it would put the public in reach of the 
best thought of many minds on every phase of the life 
of the present day. In respect to Mr. O'Connor, we 
are able to state that a collected edition of his writings 
in both prose and verse is in course of preparation, 
and we are sure that we voice the wish of every member 
of this society in expressing the hope that it may soon 
be published. 

Of Mr. O'Connor's personal characteristics, none who 
knew him well ever spoke without a glow of feeling 
higher than mere admiration or respect. He had a 
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nature of the finest fibre, a woman's tenderness joined 
to the attributes of manhood at its best estate. Habitual- 
ly in a thoughtful mood — for he was not one of those 
who think to gather an ample crop* of ideas by merely 
scratching the surface of things — he not infrequently 
on the street passed even intimate friends without 
recognition. On one occasion, when thus preoccupied, 
he was stopped by an infant's carriage placed quickly in 
his path, and thus called to the consciousness of his 
surroundings, he looked up to find the smiling face of 
his wife close to his own, she having taken this effectual 
means of arresting his attention. 

It was Mr. O'Connor's habit, until the very last 
year of his life, to take long walks in the open, and 
there was hardly a charmed spot in the Valley of the 
Genesee on which his eyes had not rested. The Celtic 
imagination, in which he shared by right of ancestry, 
peoples remote and solitary places with a race of 
shadowy beings that appear only at fated moments to 
human eyes. Yielding to the fascination of this simple 
faith, may we not fancy that the spirits of the wood, 
the mead, the stream, the rocky gorge and the lonely 
glen lament the disappearance of the lover of their 
haunts, one whose springy step but lightly pressed the 
sward and whose hand was never lifted against the 
least of nature's creatures? 

To the outward eye "the sleeping and the dead are 
but as pictures;" but the sleeping are inanimate only 
in seeming, and are not so also the dear departed when 
we fix the mental vision on the spiritual essence whose 
existence is not subject to effacement? And although 
of our deceased associate "in his habit as he lived," we 
have now only the picture, to the inner sense he re- 
mains with us as a living reality ; we may still feast 
the eye of the mind on his perfections, his nobility of 
soul, his sympathy with human kind and his aspira- 
tions for a higher and clearer vision of man's true 
place in the created universe. 

His end was such as he desired. Not very long 
before the final moment, when conversing on the event 
which all must face, it was dread of the last parting 
with the near and dear that was on his tongue, and 
he expressed the hope that the end when it should come 
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might be sudden. And as he had wished, so it came, 
instant as the lightning stroke. 

He left for us the example of a stainless life, one 
singularly free from wasted time or opportunity, one 
marked repeatedly by the sacrifice of alluring prospects 
on the altar of principle. 

If the church does well to place before her worship- 
pers the figures of her martyred saints as worthy of 
their reverence, may we not fittingly enshrine in our 
hearts the image of the noble soul that dwelt in the 
mortal frame of Joseph O'Connor? 



JOSEPH O'CONNOR 

Too few, too few of that heroic breed. 

Surcharged with knowledge and exalting thought. 
Who leave the trifies, gold and fame, unsought, 

But nourish well the impulses that heed 

Those who are saddened by some cankering need. 
With helping hands and kindly words, unbought. 
Their hearts kept warm to do the things they ought, 

While scorning lies of silence, speech, and deed. 

Such was our wisest, of the ready pen. 
Trenchant for truth and luminously brave. 
Untouched by pedantry or cant's false taints. 
Transmuting memories of books and men 
In his rare mind's alembic, swift he gave 
Rich compounds purged of policy's constraints. 

George C, Bragdon. 

JOSEPH THE SOWER 

Joseph, the Sower, is dead, is dead. 

No more will the meadow, the glebe and field 

Rejoice as he passes with kindly tread; 

He grew a rose in a dusty lane. 

And many a heart is dull with pain; 

He planted Truth on the mountain top. 

Men are sad as they garner the crop; 

Women are sad as the wains come home. 

For Joseph, the Sower, is dead. 
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Joseph, the Sower, is dead, is dead, 
He has sown the last of his golden grain, 
And his all was given that all be fed; 
In the ugly wastes he caused a bloom — 
But many a song is out of tune — 
He stalked his way over plain and hill, 
Where the crop he sowed is growing still, 
Men are quiet in doing their work. 
For Joseph, the Sower, is dead. 

A wild rose grows in a dusty lane, 
His flowers of Truth will bloom again, 
But many a heart is dull with pain. 
For Joseph, the Sower, is dead, is dead; 
The fields give back a generous 3rield, 
For his Truth is ripe in many a field, 
And is stacked up high in many a shed, 
The world is better he traveled his way, 
But Joseph, the Sower, is dead, is dead. 

Hugh Pendexter. 

JOSEPH O'CONNOR 

The death of Joseph O'Connor, which occurred last 
night, after a very brief illness, comes as a crushing 
blow to his friends, and especially to his associates 
on this newspaper, who knew him best, and loved him 
most. But he was the friend and guide of the cultured 
men and women of the whole community, and his death, 
in the fullness of his powers and at the height of his 
usefulness, is a great loss. It is impossible for one of 
Mr. O'Connor's associates to write at this time an 
adequate sketch of his long and useful life; the blow 
is so sudden and our grief is so great and words are 
so inadequate. But it is a blessed privilege to say at 
least something — to make an effort to show to this com- 
munity what a great and good man has passed away. 
At the beginning of the year 1886 he became editor of 
"The Post Express," and for ten years conducted it as 
an independent newspaper with great ability and suc- 
cess. In 1896 Mr. O'Connor edited the Buffalo 
"Enquirer," but on August i, 1898, he returned to this 
newspaper as the editor of its literary department and 
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a contributor to its editorial page, beginning the depart- 
ment known as "The Rochesterian" in which he was 
free to discuss the great questions in which he had a 
peculiar interest. This department became famous in 
the journalism of the country. In a leading editorial 
the New York "Times" once called it "the most interest- 
ing and instructive individual department in any Ameri- 
can newspaper." His last work was done for the issue 
of September 5th — a scholarly discussion of the Triple 
Alliance. Mr. O'Connor then left the office on a well- 
earned vacation, from which, to our inexpressible grief, 
he cannot return. He was worn in his profession; for 
no man ever took his responsibilities more seriously 
or labored harder to be a sound leader of public opinion 
and the faithful guide of the people who loved and 
trusted him. 

To those who read day after day the articles to which 
the initials "J. O'C." were attached we need say little 
about them; the department was a constant delight, 
but we may be pardoned if we reproduce some pas- 
sages from an article in which Mr. O'Connor set forth 
his philosophy of life: 

"The Rochesterian is in love with ideals; but he has 
a great respect for facts. He has hopes for the future; 
but he believes the only way to realize them is to 
recognize what is wrong in the present — and fight it 
He may consider rich and poor, capital and labor, in 
discussion; but his allegiance is given in reality to 
humanity as a whole. He hates that sort of warfare 
which engages man against man, and has for its pur- 
pose plunder, domination, and the winning of territory, 
and he glories in that nobler war of man against nature 
in which we win control over its forces, employ them to 
do our work, and make use of its resources for the 
necessities of life and even its luxuries — a contest in 
which complete victory may mean the utter emancipa- 
tion of man from all lower forms of labor, and from 
every species of subservience. But in the meanwhile 
he cannot help taking things here and now for what 
they are." 

Mr. O'Connor was not only a master of English and 
thoroughly familiar with its literature, but he was on 
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: intimacy with Greek and Latin, and had an 
: knowledge of French, German, and Italian; 
indeed, a remarkable linguist, though he was 
St that many of his friends were unaware of the 
id breadth of his acquirements. But though 
with the finest literature of Greece and Rome, 
ot live in the past, but was keenly alive to the 
lestions of daily life, and to the discussion of 
! brought a wealth of information, enriching 
Ings from a mind stored with the wisdom of 
^ He had moreover a deep philosophy and a 
uman S3rmpathy. 

as a lover of poetry; few men, indeed, could 
te its beauties so well. He was an occasional 
}i verse, and if journalism had not been so 
e he would have been one of our country's great 
rhirteen years ago he published a collection of 
is, at the earnest solicitation of his friends. He 
1 many important addresses, some of which he 
d to be published in the newspapers of the day ; 
'esponded with extreme reluctance to the many 
i made upon him, for no man was more modest, 
man cared so little for publicity or fame. He 
et, gentle, and loving; and a quiet life, amid 
d friends, was his desire. 

nen had so many admirable personal qualities 
»h O'Connor. Few men were so loved by those 
rw him. Of these qualities the most conspicuous 
love of Truth. He sought for it eagerly and 
led it with all his strength. He was true to his 
Dns, true to his friends, true to all the re- 
Hties of life. It is impossible to estimate the 
>r the. value of his influence; but we know that 
wide and powerful. On his retirement from 
:orship of this newspaper it was said of him 
had done more than any other man to elevate 
5 of Rochester journalism. That was true; he 
rteous, sympathetic, just, conscientious, cultured ; 
ys aimed to do the best for the community ;. he 
sought to recommend to the attention of his 
whatsoever made for purity and goodness, and 
lys put into the work of the day as much 
finish and original thought as great capacity and 
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great effort might furnish; his professional work was 
always square with his character. His motives, like his 
daily life, were pure; his integrity was unassailable, and 
when men differed with him in opinion they paid 
homage to his sincerity, his manliness, and his loyalty 
to the highest ideals. 

We know of nothing in the history of Rochester 
journalism that equals in beauty, tenderness, pathos, and 
power the articles that Joseph O'Connor wrote for this 
page on five of his friends that lay stricken by the hand 
of Death. These friends were David Gray, for many 
years editor of the Buffalo "Courier" and a poet of rare 
gifts, who died in March, 1888; Martin B. Anderson, 
president of Rochester University, the grand old man 
who inspired thousands of American youth to noble 
effort, who died in February, 1890; Dr. Asahel Clark 
Kendrick, the eminent scholar who was the most widely 
known of Rochester's citizens, who died in October, 
1895; the Rev. Myron Adams, a leader in religious 
thought, who died in December of the same year, and 
the Rev. Patrick Cronin, of Buffalo, an eloquent 
preacher, a charming writer, and gifted poet, who died 
in December, 1905. From one of these articles we make 
this extract: 

"The steadfast friendship of twenty-five years, with 
the last words on its lips, strains after something more 
significant than generalities. It seeks to explain, to 
justify, to glorify affection, and reveal, it may be, the 
secret of its existence. There are some things in the 
world whose mission it is to give joy, to lift the spirit, 
to kindle hope. A rose blossoming into beauty, a bird 
singing on a May morning, a great tree swinging to the 
wind, a clear brown stream murmuring through the 
woods, have a message of delight to the heart; and it 
may be said that here and there a man is born, whose 
nature it is to be just as plainly a source of happiness 
to the rest of us. He overflows with joyousness; he is 
magnetic with sympathy; he breathes hopefulness; to 
look at him is solace; to listen to him is comfort" 

These words, written by the journalist whose death 
we mourn, apply much closer to him, we think, than to 
the man of whom he wrote, worthy as that man was 
of the warmest tributes of the human heart. We adopt 
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these words as our own, and we apply them to Joseph 
0'Q)nnor, the steadfast friend of many years. 

William H. Samson in "The Post Express/* 

In the death of Joseph O'Connor a brilliant light 
in letters has been extinguished. For many years it has 
been radiant in verse, in scholarship, and in journalism. 
Many gifts were his. He had the soul of a poet, re- 
ceptive of all that was best in art and literature, ex- 
pressive in his fair and stately measures. His memory 
was singularly acute, retentive, and serviceable — a mine 
of wealth from which he freely drew. He ranged the 
entire field of letters, familiar alike with the masters 
of the Elizabethan and Victorian ages. He knew the 
bye-ways, as well as the broad ways, of English thought, 
and was well acquainted with the paths which the 
classic and the later European authors pursued. His 
knowledge was wide, various and precise. Choosing 
journalism as his profession, he dedicated to it exact 
information of his country's history, its statesmen and 
heroes, a keen perception of its political and social 
needs, a constant sympathy with purity and wisdom in 
the conduct of its affairs, and a style in writing remark- 
able for lucidity, coherence, and strength. He empha- 
sized his abhorrence of all that was mean and debasing 
in words that stung and slew. Cleaving to all that was 
upright and true, his words were brave and inspiring — 
exalting journalism. More than all, was his absolute 
fealty to his convictions, from which neither flattery nor 
menace could deflect him and which, more than once, 
cost him position and apparently preferment. His 
sincerity was rock-ribbed in his nature and commanded 
a respect and wielded an influence rarely accorded to 
one of his calling. Thus equipped, he became one of 
the leading journalists of the land, to whom his asso- 
ciates deferred and whoin the community acclaimed. His 
literary essays were of the most charming character. 
His appreciations and criticisms were erudite, searching, 
and exhaustive. In them were gems that sparkled and 
an exquisite finish that revealed his artistic quality. He 
touched nothing that he did not adorn. Had he con- 
fined himself to literature, it is possible that he might 
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have had larger repute, but he could not have had 
larger usefulness. In conversation, with his stores of 
wit and learning, he was especially fascinating. Nights 
with him were ambrosian. I recall many such. It is 
sometimes hard to reflect that a journalist writes as in 
sand and that the advancing waves obliterate his trac- 
ings, but Joseph O'Connor did so much to enlighten and 
elevate his day that we may hope that much which he 
said may endure, that his grace and skill and force 
may still abide. We, who knew him well, grieve that he 
has gone — that hand-clasp and heart-talk with him have 
ceased — ^but we rejoice that he labored so earnestly and 
achieved so greatly, and led us along so many ways 
that were instructive, delightful, and ennobling. 

Charles Elliott Fitch. 

I never think of him but my heart swells with grati- 
tude for the generous interest he took in all the reforms 
in which I was interested while a member of the State 
Board of Charities. His warm heart and tender sym- 
pathies ever prompted him to protect the weak and to 
set right that which was wrong without regard to popu- 
lar sentiment. He always stood for the independent 
principles which your paper represented. When the 
sad news of his passing away reached us, the Glen Iris 
flag was draped in mourning and dropped to half-mast, 
and our hearts sank in sorrow. 

William P, Letchworth. 

A great editor laid down forever a brilliant and 
beautiful and useful pen when Joseph O'Connor, the 
Rochesterian, passed into eternity from his home in 
Rochester on the night of October 9. 

In a few hours the news had flashed to all points 
of the compass, bringing a pause and a hush of sadness 
to thousands of homes, from Maine to California, 
wherein his unique personality was known and loved 
through his nearly forty years of journalistic leader- 
ship. 

He brought to the work a mind well stocked with 
more of the true history of the world than falls to the 
lot of most students of history. He brought to his 
work a mind imbued with the true Christian philosophy 
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of the Catholic catechism. He had formed from youth 
up a habit of broad, kindly outlook on things in general. 
He assumed and maintained a manly attitude in politics, 
uncompromising in principle, but tolerant of other men's 
opinions. He had a born poet's appreciation of true 
poetry, and a literary judgment that came to be uni- 
versally respected. He had a gift of expression as a 
model of unique, finished, sincere writing. And his 
humility was the best of it all. 

He won his readers to his way of seeing things as 
much by the very apparent unconsciousness of his own 
superiority, as by his logical presentation of his subject. 

Through all his long life of varied editorship and 
many degrees of political and literary success, there is 
no pessimism charged to his account, no animosity, no 
bitterness; not even discourtesy. 

Many a time in the heat of a political campaign he 
had to strike at a champion of the other side, but his 
blow was always leonine. It was a settler of the subject 
in dispute, but it left no ugly memories — no galling 
personalities ever marred his political battles. 

He set his editorial chair on a calm, high level and 
from it addressed daily a clientele that loyally followed 
him in all his joumeyings through fields of philosophy, 
history, poetry, romance and even the common things 
of everyday life. To read him once was to seek him 
again and remain his disciple. 

All over the State of New York the daily and weekly 
papers, the day after his death, contained most flattering 
and affectionate tributes to his memory, and these were 
echoed and reinforced since by the press of the whole 
country; for "The Rochesterian" gave the key to the 
right solution of many a question to hundreds of edi- 
tors who sought in the exchanges for "J. O'C.'s" latest. 

"Mr. O'Connor," says the Rochester "Times," "was 
a man of extensive acquaintance, of legions of friends 
but with few *cronies.' Among these favored few might 
be numbered Rev. Louis A. Lambert, of Scottsville, 
editor-in-chief of the New York 'Freeman's Journal'; 
Rev. John L. Codyre, of Fairport, Judge John D. Lynn, 
and a few others. His friendships were for literary 
characters and their conversation was of the ultra intel- 
lectual thought. Abstruse theological and philosophical 
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problems were discussed with as much freedom as 
ordinary persons talk of the weather. Yet Mr. O'Connor 
in his kindly, lovable, winsome way could talk enter- 
tainingly on the commonest topic with any acquaintance 
and his was the tactful manner which never made one 
feel his smallness before him." 

"The Freeman's Journal" 



It is often said of the profession of journalism that 
though it is prolific in the production of writers, it 
contributes almost nothing to literature, and more often 
degrades than elevates literary standards and taste. If 
this be the rule, one must point to the career of Joseph 
O'Connor as the most notable of American exceptions. 
He was a poet, critic, essayist and philosopher who 
found in newspaper work a field at once of great public 
usefulness and of the finest literary endeavor. Other 
careers were open to him, and toward another profes- 
sion he was drawn in his early maturity. But he soon 
yielded to the irresistible yearning which he had from 
boyhood for the intimate association with history in its 
making, that is afforded only in the routine of 
journalism. 

Bom of the race which so often endows its sons with 
grace of pen or fluency of speech, his native gifts were 
refined and adorned by that most liberal of all educa- 
tions, the pursuit of learning under wise preceptors and 
with the inspiration of love of knowledge and joy in its 
possession. In college and in the years that followed 
his collegiate term, he had gathered a rich harvest from 
every field of letters. He entered upon the tasks of a 
newspaper writer, therefore, equipped for them as few 
men have ever been. At the very beginning, he took a 
high place among the members of the staff of writers, 
and it was by the natural process of selection that he 
soon became the responsible and directing head of the 
newspaper. For thirty-five years, except for brief inter- 
ruptions occasioned by voluntary changes of newspaper 
connection, he remained steadily in his chosen employ- 
ment of critic and commentator. 

In all these journalistic associations, Mr. O'Connor 
maintained his individuality. He could not have parted 
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with the peculiar ease, precision and simplicity of his 
literary style, if he had sought to do so, for it was a 
mark of his conversation as of his writing in prose or 
verse. The vigor and clearness of his thought must 
always have remained to him under any conditions of 
editorial employment. But the most singular achieve- 
ment of his career, and one quite apart from its almost 
unique place in the history of the literature of journal- 
ism, was its unvarying independence. His editorial page 
was the vehicle of his own beliefs, not those of another 
made to flow reluctantly through his submissive pen. 
The principle that he should not only be the author of 
his editorial utterances, but the judge of their intent 
and their propriety, he never surrendered. His fault- 
less taste in phrase and his rare facility of expression 
were, therefore, unhindered by any fear of conse- 
quences to himself. He spoke his own mind, calmly, 
modestly, clearly, leaving his plea with the reader to 
accept or reject as it should seem good to him, but 
always compelling the belief that the argument had 
been made with entire honesty, earnestness and candor. 
It was this freedom from fear of either that nightmare 
of weak editorial souls, the "counting room," or that 
now diminished terror, the party organization, which 
gave to the literary genius of Joseph O'Connor its great 
opportunity and its great fame in American journalism. 
It was inevitable that the devotion of a great mind 
and a brave heart to the ideal of journalistic fearless- 
ness, freedom and independence, should wield a great 
and lasting influence. It has been said of Joseph 
O'Connor that he raised the standard of literary ex- 
cellence in the newspapers of Rochester far above what 
it had been. That is true. The humblest writer upon 
the daily press could not, if he would, fail to draw 
from the reading of the column of the "Rochesterian" 
inspiration to finer thought and purer diction. But 
that is not the greatest nor the most permanent of the 
results which were wrought, modestly and unconscious- 
ly, though continually, through the consistent purpose 
of this greatest of Rochester journalists. He set before 
the men of his profession an example of frankness, 
courage and independence which is emulated wherever 
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it is possible to follow it, and is admired and envied 
where conditions do not permit of its acceptance. The 
utterances of newspapers, elsewhere in the country as 
well as here, are more sincere, more fearless, and freer 
from cant and sham because of the ideals revered and 
upheld by Joseph O'Connor. 

Louis M. Antisdale in the Rochester "Herald" 



It was my great fortune to have known Joseph 
O'Connor for the best part of ten years of my life. I 
worked under the vigorous influence of his personality 
and felt the power of his character exert itself upon 
me and my associates on the staff of the paper of which 
he was chieftain. His office was a little editorial den, 
plainly furnished, even to that utmost sterility of orna- 
ment that always impresses the unfamiliar visitor to 
the haunts where the news of the day is written and 
discussed. His habits of writing were simple, yet full 
of the personality of the man. Sitting before his desk, 
we would see him swiftly filling page after page until 
his train of thought was finished. Then he would arise, 
thrust his hands deep into his pockets, throw back his 
leonine head, and pace back and forth with slow delib- 
eration in and out among the "city" desks, among the 
files, deep in thought, absorbed in the process of reason- 
ing. Then, when the thought was again complete, the 
conclusion reached, he would face the desk, and embody 
in the crystal current of his matchless style the swift, 
unerring logic of his clear reasoning. And when all 
was over, and the last word written, he would lean back 
in his chair, clasp his hands behind his gray head, and, 
if one came to him with a question or sat down for 
counsel and advice, he would smile that smile that no 
man watched without loving him, and drift into delight- 
ful talk upon the subject in hand, or gently, as a loving 
father, pour out the tempered wisdom of his life to still 
the troubled seas of ruffled young ambition. I think he 
loved to hear his young men flash forth their ideals, 
their hopes and their defeats. Many a young knight 
errant, hot for combat with hypocrisy and wrong and 
injustice, has gone forth to the pitfalls of the battle 
stronger armed — "aes triplex" — ^because some of the faith 
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and the honor and the high manhood of Joseph 
O'Connor had been absorbed and carried with him into 
the strife. Nathaniel S, Olds. 

As nearly as any man can be called indispensable, 
Joseph O'Connor was indispensable to Rochester, and 
his sudden summons hence is correspondingly shocking. 
His fine, clear mind and rich human heart, reflected in 
writings and conduct, have for so many years been 
sources of guidance and inspiration in the circle of his 
intimates and in the wider congregation under his 
printed ministry that he had come to be accepted as 
peculiarly "The Rochesterian." It will be hard to realize 
that this ministry has closed. 

For intelligence and insight he had few peers among 
the great journalists of his time; but in addition he 
had what some more renowned than he have lacked — 
absolute bravery of conviction. His pen was uncondi- 
tionally consecrated to truth as he saw truth; and noth- 
ing could weaken his allegiance. It is familiar history 
that he could have held some of the highest posts in 
American journalism had he been willing to bend his 
honor or relax his sincerity. Some have thought this 
high standard quixotic; but all must concede that it 
was knightly and that in living true to it Mr. O'Connor 
enhanced the dignity of his lifework and built an asset 
of character more to be chosen than riches. 

So much for the man in his public aspect. There is 
a more intimate side which he presented to personal 
associates in a gracious and kindly manner, shy, retir- 
ing, but fertile in helpfulness to co-workers and ripe 
in the cultured humanities. Death has claimed him un- 
seasonably and while yet his power of service promised 
a prolonged yield; but it has spared him long enough 
to enable him to leave to his family, his city and his 
profession a memory of which all can be proud. 

In his death the Grand Army veterans in Rochester 
have lost a friend. As an authority on all matters 
pertaining to the Civil War, Mr. O'Connor was 
recognized throughout the country. Many articles from 
his pen passing upon, or reviewing some phase of the 
war have been accepted as final. As fairness was the 
keynote of all his writings on such historical subjects, 
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it was natural that he should become very dear to the 
men who served through the war. At all Grand Army 
gatherings his presence was eagerly sought, and whether 
his contribution to the evening were a poem, address or 
a wealth of reminiscences, what he had to say was well 
worth an audience. 

To the school teachers of Rochester, also, Mr. O'Con- 
nor was a consistent friend; always sympathizing with 
them in their duties and ever appreciative of the im- 
portance of their trust, he was their steadfast champion. 

Rochester "Times" 



The death of Joseph O'Connor of "The Post Ex- 
press" is a distinct loss to American journalism. Some 
years ago the late Charles A. Dana, of the New York 
''Sun," who was surely a competent judge, expressed 
in his paper the opinion that Mr. O'Connor was one 
of the three or four ablest writers on the press of the 
United States. It was a remarkable compliment, and 
yet it was not considered extravagant by newspaper 
men who were familiar with Mr. O'Connor's worl^ with 
his opulent and varied stores of knowledge, with the 
broad range of his intellectual interest and with the 
dignity, grace, vigor and polish of his literary style. 

Mr. O'Connor had borne with credit high editorial 
responsibilities in several large cities; but his personal 
tastes and the bent of his mind, which was distinctively 
literary, led him to prefer the role of commentator and 
critic to the executive control of a newspaper; and as 
"The Rochesterian" of "The Post Express" he labored, 
with consummate skill, in a congenial atmosphere. Here 
he discussed an immense variety of topics, art, science, 
religion, modern and ancient history, current and classi- 
cal literature and politics, domestic and international. 
Each he treated with the grasp and insight of a pro- 
found scholar and the technical dexterity of the trained 
rhetorician, and each was illtmiined and warmed with 
a philosophy and a sympathy all his own. Intellectually, 
he was one of the frankest and bravest of men, never 
hesitating to champion a cause that appealed to his 
reason or humanity because it happened to be temporar- 
ily unpopular. Personally, he was kind, gentle, gener 
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ous — in every way an admirable personality. Every 
newspaper man who knew him well was fond of him. 
Speaking with an intimate knowledge of Mr. O'Connor, 
the "Herald" believes it no exaggeration to say that by 
the death of Joseph O'Connor Rochester has lost the 
most accomplished of her citizens. 

Syracuse "Herald" 

He possessed broad culture, a fine literary style, un- 
compromising convictions, and a surprisingly versatile 
mind. He was equally at home writing poems or phil- 
osophy, and equally effective in criticism or contro- 
versy. . . . Joseph O'Connor was for years one of 
the leading citizens of one of the best and most beauti- 
ful of our American cities. He loved Rochester and 
Rochester gave to him an unstinted measure of its 
admiration. Its public schools found in him a firm 
friend. Coming to manhood amid the clash and conflict 
of our great Civil War, he made himself a student of 
its military history, and was always a welcome guest 
at Grand Army gatherings. His poems, of which he 
wrote a number of a high order of literary excellence, 
often had the war for their theme. He was a leading 
member of the college circle in Rochester society and 
labored in many ways for his alma mater and for the 
betterment of the community. He was especially 
gracious to the younger members of his own profession, 
who will always hold him in very tender memory. 
Few men have so completely crowned a career of useful 
public service with so many of the graces and virtues 
of private life. Jamestown "Post!' 

Mr. O'Connor was a scholar, a poet, a lover of learn- 
ing, and all his life a. student. Long ago, after a full 
and varied experience of newspaper editing and mak- 
ing, he practically withdrew from its competitions for 
place, power, and money, choosing instead the privilege 
of writing daily such discourse as it best pleased him to 
indite. In equipment, in strength of personality, and in 
vigor and charm of literary style, there are few mem- 
bers of the profession of journalism who are Joseph 
O'Connor's equals. "Harper^s Weekly" 
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The death of Joseph O'Connor is a great loss to the 
newspaper profession, with which he had been for so 
many years connected. While it was in Western New 
York that he was chiefly known, he held an enviable 
rank among the newspaper workers and writers of the 
state and nation. He was a strong character; his 
yea was yea, and his nay was nay; he never feared to 
champion what he believed to be the right side, because 
it happened to be the unpopular side; and so it came 
to pass that even those whom he opposed and attacked 
respected him. He was at once feared, and honored. 
Yet there never was a more modest man, and by nature, 
he was quiet, retiring, and gentle, and this was the sort 
of life he loved to live, among a few congenial friends. 
. . . He was a master of the English language, pos- 
sessing a remarkably clear, lucid and informative style 
of writing, and was, in addition, well versed in Greek, 
Latin, French, German, and Italian. But above all, he 
was a man among men, courteous, just, sincere ; a lover 
of his kind, and a lover of truth and righteousness. 

Albany "Argus" 

Joseph O'Connor's place in journalism was dis- 
tinguished for learning, originality, courage, culture and 
versatility. His place in literature, whether as a re- 
viewer or as a biographer or as a versifier, was well 
established and deservedly appreciated. 

He was a man of public spirit, the friend of humanity 
and of all movements that uplifted thinking and bettered 
conditions. Only 67, his simple habits, blameless life, 
serene thought, ideal conditions and stalwart mold 
gave, in his case, an expectation of a longevity which 
those who knew him hoped he would reach. But that 
was not to be. He was connected with several papers, 
to which he brought fine service, but he was longest and 
best known as a staff contributor to "The Post Express," 
on which his column, "The Rochesterian," was the 
delight of every exchange. His scholarship, his char- 
acter, his individuality were marked. It was a prefer- 
ence of his not to work anonymously, for such work, in 
conjunction with others^^ was to him perfunctory and 
unsatisfying. That preference was as helpful to journal- 
ism and to literature as it was grateful to him. 
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Personally, he was as tmselfish and charming as in 
authorship he was distinctive. Rochester held him in 
an affection that was both a recognition of his qualities 
and of his accomplishments. 

St. Clair McKelway in the Brooklyn "Eagle," 

JOSEPH O'CONNOR 

Thou gentle man, and oh, thou wert a man! 
It is the very sadness of this earth 
That one who had such perfectness of worth 

Should pass beyond, in God's all-knowing plan. 

None knew thee but to reverence thy soul, 
Thy kindly heart and nature without stain; 
How beautiful it is, a life so plain 

That God can place approval on the whole. 

Rowland B. Mahany, 
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• THE MODERN NOVEL 

The "North American Review" has an article on 
"The Content of the Modern Novel," which seems to 
be a review of the stories of the year disguised as an 
essay; and the Rochesterian only alludes to it because 
it has enabled him to see at a glance how fast he is 
falling behind in the matter of literature. The essay 
opens with the sententious remark: "The Victorian 
novel is the heir of the Elizabethan drama." To a 
plain man it seems rather curious that the heir delayed 
200 years in taking possession of the estate; and that 
he did not inherit the old business. After a prelude 
about the development of the modem novel in which 
George Eliot figures as the main influence, and not a 
few strange characters of fiction are mentioned as 
familiarly as household words, we come to the days we 
live in — and to a sense of literary humiliation. The 
"two best" novels of last year are given as "The Garden 
of Allah" and "The Divine Fire," and the "two best" 
novels of the year, as "The Wheel of Life" and "The 
House of Mirth." Alas, the Rochesterian has only 
read one out of the four immortal productions! And 
he has glanced sadly over the long comparison of the 
lady who wrote the third book with the lady who wrote 
the fourth, and sighed at his inability to study with 
intelligence the contrast of their respective methods 
and merits. But a worse humiliation was in store. An 
ample account of "Sturmsee" by the author of "Calmire," 
follows, and though his name has a familiar sound the 
Rochesterian confesses with contrition that he has 
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never set eyes on one or other of these works. There 
is a somewhat puzzling notice of "The Deluge/' a 
sensational success, followed by brief remarks on "The 
Day-Dreamer," "If Youth But Knew," "The Evasion," 
"The Spirit of the Pines," "The Clammer," "My Lady 
Baltimore," "The Lake," and "The Shadow of Life," 
three of them written by familiar authors and only one 
of them familiar in itself. The comment on the familiar 
story is that "the style is Biblical and forced, but at 
times has a charm of its own," which is so amusing 
that one regrets the lamentable ignorance which pre- 
vents his appreciation of the comments on the others. 
To sum the matter up, the Rochesterian only knows 
well one book with which the essayist deals; and 
naturally he has pondered over her review of that 
with keen interest. Here is her somewhat disdainful 
account of it: "The Conquest of Canaan* is a very 
cheerful and pleasant little story. It bears a very faint 
resemblance to life, just enough to make it easy read- 
ing. The hero has all his ills at one time; and then, 
toward the end, in the twenty-third of the whole twenty- 
six chapters, the face of the universe changes, and 
the heavens, which have showered nothing but mis- 
fortunes and slights, send down fame and fortune, 
friendship and love, all in a bunch. The heroine, who 
goes to Paris to learn to dress, completely wins the 
hero by this noble achievement. She has lavished 
loyalty and tenderness, faith and devotion upon him 
in vain. He never noticed her; but, when she came 
back in Parisian clothes, he instantly forgot his well- 
dressed dream of love and fell ardently in love with 
the clothes. They wooed and they won him. There is 
one pretty little touch, very true to nature, and both 
pathetic and diverting, in the last dancing party to 
which the heroine goes before she learns to dress, and 
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this chapter of utter frustration and humiliation is 
the truest and the cleverest bit of writing in the whole 
book." Now to the Rochesterian, this exquisite story 
seems to bear a very close resemblance to life at many 
points; and it suggests the very spirit of an Indiana 
town, and some of the characters are plainly sketches 
from the author's experience. The hero does not have 
all his ills at one time, but during a succession of years ; 
and not until the last chapter does the supreme certainty 
of happiness come. The heroine goes to Paris, intend- 
ing to learn to dress, but not simply for that purpose; 
and when she comes back, the beauty, the intellect, the 
loyalty, the courage, and the tenderness, of her girl- 
hood return with her, refined, enriched, strengthened. 
To the hero who had been her playfellow in her hoyden- 
ish days, her personality is a revelation. He was a 
fool not to love her, as she loved him, in the time 
of their comradeship, and the Parisian gown may have 
had a share in the new enchantment; but this hero 
was a simple-hearted fellow, with not a few faults, who 
had been cherishing an odd worship, such as boys are 
given to at times, for a girl who was socially above 
him and would not deign to look at him; and one is 
glad over his awakening from the delusion. The danc- 
ing party alluded to by the critic is indeed a true and 
clever bit of work, but the strength of it does not lie 
in the description of the chagrin of the young heroine, 
but in the pathetic folly of the hero who hides on the 
porch during the winter night to catch a stray glimpse 
of the girl he adores, dancing inside. Of course the 
critic's sneer about the heroine's clothes and the hero's 
admiration of them is very clever, and there is just 
enough justification for it to make it effective ; but "The 
Conquest of Canaan" none the less is a beautiful little 
story, written in a quiet suggestive style, wherein the 
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instinct for humor, the sense of pathos, and a delicate 
literary quality blend together into something rich and 
strange. In a word, Booth Tarkington has written an 
American idyl; and if the critic be so chary of praise 
and so free of censure for it, the Rochesterian wonders 
over the unknown and to him unrevealed glories of the 
much lauded novels. They must be too grand for his 
humble perusal. — ^June 2, 1906. 

THE DIME NOVEL CHARGE 

A few days ago, according to a special despatch to 
the New York "Times" from Berlin, a twelve-year-old 
boy, Wilhelm Klein, bought a cheap revolver and started 
down Unter den Linden with two young comrades, at 
ID o'clock at night, bent upon highway robbery. They 
were caught in the act and sent to a reformatory; and 
then the German authorities, seeking to strike at boyish 
corruption in its source, proceeded to suppress all trans- 
lations of American dime novels. There is something 
very funny in this attempt to trace incipient lawlessness 
to foreign sources, for it is a notable fact in the history 
of Germany that two of the greatest writers of the 
nation — no mere makers of detective stories — so 
wrought upon German sentiment in drama and novel 
as to popularize highway robbery and suicide, and 
identify German influence for a time in other countries 
with ideas of lawlessness. So easy it is to endeavor to 
shift responsibility to the far-off outsider. In 1774 
appeared Goethe's "Werther," for the sake of whose 
hero the people excused suicide, and in 1781 appeared 
Schiller's "Rauber," for the sake of whose hero the 
people sympathized with robbery. It is said that Goethe's 
novel led young men by the score, all over the world, 
to shoot themselves, and Schiller's play made it fashion- 
able for romantic Germans to take to the road; and 
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now forsooth it is claimed that the flimsy dime novel of 
America is responsible for the fact that a little boy tried 
to rob an old man in the streets of Berlin. — May 28, 1906. 

THE HEROINE IN A NEW LIGHT 

What will be the effect of the new light on literature ? 
The rumor is that the cathode rays not only make it 
possible to photograph the inside of things, but actually 
illuminate what lies beyond the surface, so that the 
ordinary observer can look into the interior of any 
object and study the secrets of its composition. 

What will the analytic novelist do with this search- 
light? Hitherto we have had to be content with the 
merest catalogue of external beauty in the description 
of a heroine ; but may we not reasonably seek for more 
intimate information hereafter? The lover of romance, 
when told that the lady in the novel had dark languish- 
ing eyes, that her cheeks glowed like the rose, that her 
form swayed like a lily on a ripple, was fain to shut 
his eyes and try to picture her to his imagination; but 
the time has gone by for such glittering generalities. 
The impatient reader will no longer muse over hints 
and suggestions so vague, but sternly turn to the story- 
teller with the demand: "How does she look under 
the cathode rays ? No matter for the languishing glance 
of her eyes ; do the brain cells show signs of weariness ? 
I don't care for the roses in her cheeks; are there 
any traces of tuberculosis in the lungs? Never mind 
the graceful curves of her bosom ; is the valvular action 
of the heart all right? The satiny softness of her skin 
is all well enough; but what is the condition of the 
mucous membrane? The dimple on her cheek is very 
pretty, but are there any bacteria in the muscular tis- 
sue?*' And who will undertake to rewrite all the old 
love songs and adapt them to the new knowledge? 
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LOVABLE HEROINES 

In the current number of "The Outlook" there is a 
happy disquisition "Concerning Lovable Heroines." 
After alluding to the passing fancies of a college boy, 
whose ardor of imagination, quick thought, and gener- 
ous idealism might give to a novelist's creations an 
enchantment not altogether inherent in them, the editor 
says: **You did not fall in love with Shakespeare's 
women, because they were a little beyond the reach of 
your immature fancy; it was later that you discovered 
what enchanting creatures of pure instinct, undisturbed 
by self-consciousness, they were; what radiant embodi- 
ments of pure femininity; the very soul of what is dis- 
tinctively womanly. They did not go to college or 
organize philanthropies nor spend their days in doing 
good, yet Solomon in all his glory was a shabby creature 
compared with them. With Rosalind, Imogen, and Per- 
dita you are now, if you are worth your salt, in love 
for life, and your wife finds you a much more interest- 
ing person in consequence." When the editor of "The 
Outlook" was a boy, Shakespea^re was not regarded 
as a book for children, except in rarely careless and 
old fashioned households, and not many very young 
persons were brought under the charm of the great 
poet's heroines; but the fancy of those who underwent 
the enchantment was seldom so immature as to escape 
falling in love. And the peculiarity of Shakespeare's 
women as compared with other heroines of poetry and 
romance was that no one ever outgrew his imaginative 
passion. As for mature admirers of them, the editor 
of "The Outlook" puts the case well. He goes on to 
say that Andrew Lang has been coquetting with Mary 
Stuart, but concedes that there may be some reasonable 
excuse for such dangerous dalliance; and he cites Mr. 
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Saintsbury as perhaps a trifle too affectionate in de- 
claring himself in love with no less than five heroines 
of well-known novels : Elizabeth Bennett in "Pride and 
Prejudice" ; Di Vernon in "Rob Roy" ; Beatrix Esmond 
in "Henry Esmond"; Barbara Grant in "David Bal- 
four"; and Argemone Lavington in "Yeast." The com- 
ment of "The Outlook" on these girls has the touch of 
fine critical appreciation and the scope of rare knowl- 
edge of literature : "This selection shows catholicity and 
courage. It would be easy to live with Elizabeth Ben- 
nett, one of the most lovable and refreshing of heroines, 
whose warm heart, clear head, and unfailing humor 
make her a capital adviser as well as an adorable human 
creature; but to love Di Vernon is a perilous privilege, 
and the man who aspires to it must hold himself ready 
for daring adventures. Beatrix Esmond in her youth is 
a magnificent picture of pride, willfulness, and splendid 
recklessness, and in her age an old and hardened world- 
ling; one might fall in love with her mother, as Henry 
Esmond did, and live a life of self-denying loyalty, but 
Beatrix, in the perspective of her entire history, is surely 
not a person to run away with one's affections as she 
tried to run away with the Pretender. Barbara 
Grant is as different from Beatrix as a bunch of wild 
flowers is from a splendid bouquet from a hot-house. 
No man of heart would hesitate a moment to elope to 
Holland with her if she needed companionship. Arge- 
mone Lavington suffers from her name and from the 
fact that she belongs to a forgotten novel — misfortunes 
which weigh heavily against her chances of long-con- 
tinued adoration. She is a woman of a fine texture even 
if she 'rolled at her mother's feet with bitter tears.'" 
Elizabeth Bennett is one of the few heroines created 
by the genius of women who are also ideals of the 
masculine mind. Perhaps her perception of the absurdi- 
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ties and vulgarities of her mother and all her sisters 
save Jane is a bit too clear and unsparing, but it makes 
more manifest the candor as well as the keenness of 
her intellect; and in time of trouble her loyalty never 
wavers. Di Vernon is an inspiration, but she endeavors 
to keep her lover out of daring adventures rather than 
lure him into them; and like one of Shakespeare's 
heroines she is superior to the hero with whom she is 
matched, and perchance to any hero. As for Beatrix 
Esmond, the censure of "The Outlook" is too gentle; 
and Mr. Saintsbury's infatuation for her is inexcusably 
improper. She was beautiful, but had no other amiable 
quality; and, while Henry Esmond, Hamilton, and the 
Pretender might be excused for adoring her, since they 
saw her beauty and knew nothing of her meanness, the 
reader of the novel is warned against any sentiment 
more serious than mere admiration of her physical love- 
liness. She is no heroine in heart or mind. Barbara 
Grant is a creature of delight to the manly imagination, 
but there have been whispers of feminine disapproval; 
and possibly she seems to have too much insight into 
human weaknesses ever to fall in love, though she felt 
for David Balfour something akin to it. But what does 
the editor of "The Outlook" mean by the suggestion 
of eloping with her to Holland? She had no desire 
that way; and if he were to offer her companionship 
in such an escapade she would probably tell him he 
had "the biggest feet in all Scotland." Argemone Lav- 
ington is a beautiful memory, but one has the conscious- 
ness that a renewal of acquaintance with her by a repe- 
rusal of "Yeast" might not sustain a very old impression. 
Time runs against Kingsley's heroines. In a general way 
it may be said that Saintsbury's collection shows courage 
rather than catholicity in taste; for his ladies are bril- 
liant and unusual, rather than t)rpical. — May 2, 190& 
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LOVE SCENES 

The writing of love scenes must be a great trial to 
novelists; and especially the formal proposition of mar- 
riage which the hero has to make to the heroine, for 
this is a thing that is seldom entrusted to the imagination 
of the reader. Old people might guess how it was done ; 
but the novel readers are largely young people ; and they 
"want to know, you know." Anthony Trollope, who 
wrote more love scenes probably than any other man 
in modem times, once made a humorous complaint 
about the difficulty of working up a really interesting 
marriage proposal, especially as his own personal ex- 
perience was very narrow, and confined to one scene: 
A sea shore, a man, looking rather surly and embar- 
rassed, with his hands in his jacket pockets, remarking 
to a young woman, who stood digging the point of her 
parasol into the sand, "Well here I am; you can take 
me or leave me," and the young woman rejoining slow- 
ly, "Well — I don't exactly like — to leave you!" Some- 
thing of that sort happens no doubt very often in real 
life, but it will not do for romance; or at least for 
more than one romance; and naturally Trollope was 
often worried over the inevitable crisis of a story. 
With all his prosiness he did very well, and some of 
his love scenes are really interesting. But a later 
novelist, with many of Trollope's peculiarities, and an 
equal fidelity to the facts of English life in his fiction, 
W. E. Norris, has been far happier in the variety of 
his marriage proposals. Those in "Major and Minor" 
and in the "Rogue" are very good; and the closing 
scene in "Heaps of Money" is very amusing — where the 
hero and heroine, meeting in the park, and coming sud- 
denly to an tmderstanding after several misunderstand- 
ings, drop their umbrellas and clasp hands ; — and a nurse 
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maid, walking with Sergeant Larkins of the Guards, 
remarks with a sniff, looking askance at the frank 
heroine, "She's shy, she is!" or words to that effect; 
and the sergeant suggests that "maybe she won't catch 
it if her mother finds out." Probably the most exquisite 
love scene and proposal in fiction is carried on with- 
out the presence of a young man. It is in Bj6msen*s in- 
comparable little novel, "Arne," where the hero's mother 
manages to let the heroine know the secret of her son's 
passion, without letting her suspect the revelation that 
is coming. — ^June 8, 1899. 

THE SCOTTISH NOVEUSTS 

The other day the "Sun" remarked playfully that a 
whole week had gone by without the discovery of a 
new Scottish novelist, and that it really looked as if the 
use of the Scottish dialect were to cease and the use of 
the English language in fiction be restored. The obvious 
ground for the jest is the popularity of writers like 
Stevenson, Black, Barrie, Crockett and Ian Maclaren. 

It is hardly accurate perhaps to speak of the Lowland 
tongue of Scotland as a dialect, for, to those familiar 
with it, there seems to cling to it something of the fresh- 
ness and dignity of a distinct development of English 
speech; and it has few of the marks of a degenerate 
modification of a language previously developed. It 
seems to be a separate stream arising out of the sources 
from which the English language arose, rather than an 
overflow of English, corrupted and polluted in the course 
of historic changes. Be that as it may, the popularity of 
the Scottish novelist in our generation and the rapid 
headway that a merely provincial form of ^eech is 
making in English literature are interesting facts. 

What are the causes of the present Scottish eminence 
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in light literature, for it is not a matter of accident, but 
the result of process? 

It is not enough to say that the Scotch are eminent in 
intellectual ability and let the explanation rest there ; for 
on the whole they have hardly equaled the English in 
the highest achievements of literary genius. It is neces- 
sary to add that their intellectual ability has unusual 
opportimity for development, and that the great drama 
of life and love that fills the world everywhere from 
day to day is brought especially close to literary culture 
in Scotland. Nowhere else, perhaps, is primitive, labori- 
ous, unconventional life made to touch at so many 
points on profound thought, rich scholarship and artistic 
introspection. 

The peasants of England are almost voiceless in the 
literature of England; and if they are pictured at all 
it is by men who have studied them from above; and 
not by men of their own class who have risen to the 
sphere of art and carried with them the scent of the 
soil and the sap of the hedge rows. Even in the politics 
of his country the English peasant has done little in 
the way of shaping her destiny, and in her military 
achievements his share of glory is never more than that 
which belongs to the unthinking bayonet. 

The peasants of Scotland on the other hand are 
seldom altogether ignorant; and not a few of them 
make their way to the most liberal education. The path 
to the ministry, to the field of literature, to a profes- 
sional career, to civic power, is open to them; and the 
son of a Scotch peasant may be found an)rwhere. In- 
deed the son of a Scotch peasant became the National 
poet and is accepted by the proudest noble as the repre- 
sentative of the race, the interpreter of its sentiments, 
and the ambassador of its dignity to all mankind. 

Herein lies the secret of the frequency of Scotch 
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achievement in all fields — that the sources of national 
genius are multiplied and opportunity is not limited 
to particular classes. 

Good literature is not simply the real nor simply the 
ideal; it is made up of both, and each is essential to 
it, since each is an element of life and each an element 
of art. Of what avail would be the impulse to create, 
if there were no material out of which to create, or 
ideal after which to strive in creation? The literary 
advantage of the life of the common people of Scot- 
land is that its obvious coarseness and hardness, its 
simplicity of speech and manner, its intimate com- 
munion, its sharp contrasts of character, and its in- 
tensity of emotion give the realities with which art must 
work. The strong impulses of the Scotch toward sexual 
love and religious thought suggest the idealities which 
tend to elevate the theme. Theirs is the land of court- 
ship and controversy. And among the lads and lassies 
familiar with the restraints of such a life, full of the 
memories of its sorrows and its joys, its quiet tragedies 
and its rollicking comedies, and touched with its aspira- 
tions, there are to be found here and there the poet, 
the painter and the story teller who can give it full 
expression. They may not touch the farthest scope 
of genius, but they are sure to give us something 
pleasant, pathetic, interesting. They deal with humanity, 
not with society; with actions, not with manners; with 
character, not with clothes; and with genuine opinion, 
not with conventionalities. 

HAZLITT 

"Who reads Hazlitt now?" asks the New York 
"Times." W<»11, the Rochesterian does and he is not 
ashamed of the fact either. — October 3, 1900. 

A friend stopped the Rochesterian on the street 
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Thursday afternoon, and said laughing, "Who was 
Hazlitt?" This was even more unkind than the query 
of the New York "Times," "Who reads Hazlitt now?" 
Well, whether the question, "Who was Hazlitt," was 
meant in jest or earnest, one feels obliged to say some- 
thing by way of answer, as it conveys an implication 
that the once famous essayist has become so unfamiliar 
a personage as to need an introduction. 

William Hazlitt was born April lo, 1778, at Maid- 
stone, Kent, England; and he died September 18, 1830. 
He was the son of a Unitarian minister, who came to 
this country in 1783, but remained only two years. He 
went to the Unitarian college at Hackney for two 
years, but was educated mainly by his father at home. 
He became an art student in Paris in 1802, and on his 
return to England attempted to earn a living as a 
portrait painter, but failed and took to literature, to 
which he had shown a natural bent, for he had defended 
Dr. Priestley in the press when thirteen years old, and 
published an "Essay on Laws" at fourteen. He pub- 
lished his essay "On the Principles of Human Action" 
in 1805; "Free Thoughts on Public Affairs," in 1806; 
"Characters of Shakespeare's Plays," in 1817; "A 
View of the English Stage," in 1818; "Liber Amoris," 
in 1823 ; "The Spirit of the Age," in 1825 ; and a "Life 
of Napoleon," in 1828 and 1830; and also the "Con- 
versations of James Northcote," in the same year. He 
lectured in London in 1814, 1818, 1819 and 1820; and 
he was constantly engaged in work for the newspapers 
and reviews. He was married in 1808; divorced in 
1822; married again in 1823; and separated from his 
second wife in 1825. He was a thorough-going demo- 
crat in his principles and a most enthusiastic admirer of 
Napoleon; so that although he managed to live by 
literature, it was inevitable that his writings should 
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never win nor keep popularity, as they cross the trend 
of national policy. 

He was one of the most noted of English bohemians, 
utterly careless about the usual interests of life, spend- 
ing money when he had it, and never working until 
it was gone. He lived in hired lodgings and in 1819 he 
was in Milton's old house, occupying the very room 
in which "Paradise Lost" was dictated The walls 
were whitewashed, and Hazlitt had scribbled thoughts, 
phrases, references all over them, as if the room were a 
huge notebook. The furniture consisted of three chairs, 
a table and a picture. He never rose for breakfast 
until afternoon and he wrote at the breakfast table, 
remaining there until he went out to dinner about 
five o'clock. His only luxury and his only stimulant 
was tea; and he made it for himself, drinking cup after 
cup as he wrote. He bought the best black tea, half 
filled the tea-pot with it and then poured on boiling 
water; so that the decoction was hardly palatable to 
any chance visitor. Coleridge said of him: "He is, I 
veritably believe, kindly natured; is very fond of, at- 
tentive to, and patient with children; but he is jealous, 
gloomy and of an irritable pride. With all this there 
is much good in him. He is disinterested; an enthusi- 
astic lover of the great men who have been before us. 
He says things that are his own in a way that is his 
own." The last sentence gives the key note to Hazlitt*s 
writings — individuality, originality, sincerity. Lamb's 
estimate is more kindly: "I should belie my own con- 
science, if I said less than that I think W. H. to be, 
in his natural and healthy state, one of the wisest and 
finest spirits breathing. So far from being ashamed of 
that intimacy which was betwixt us, it is my boast that 
I was able for many years to have preserved it entire; 
and I think I shall go to my grave without finding, or 
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expecting to find such a companion." Thomas Mooce 
tells in his diary this amusing story of Hazlitt which 
is doubtless somewhat highly colored: "Kenny told 
me that John Lamb, the brother of Charles, once 
knocked down Hazlitt, who was impertinent to him, 
and on those who were present interfering, and begging 
of Hazlitt to shake hands and forgive him, H. said, 
'Well, I don't care if I do. I am a metaphysician, and 
do not mind a blow ; nothing but an idea hurts me.' " 

Taking up "Table Talk," a volume of Hazlitt's essays, 
and running the pages rapidly through the fingers, one 
stumbles over multitudes of bright and interesting 
things. Without stopping to choose, let us quote a few 
sentences, in illustration of the quality of the whole. 
Here is a statement of what has become in recent years 
a well worn thought: "Corporate bodies are more 
corrupt and profligate than individuals, because they 
have more power to do mischief and are less amenable 
to disgrace and punishment. They feel neither shame, 
remorse, gratitude nor good will. The principle of 
private, or natural conscience is extinguished in each 
individual (we have no moral sense in the breasts of 
others) and nothing is considered but how the united 
efforts of the whole, released from idle scruples, may 
be best directed to the obtaining of political advantages 
or privileges to be shared as common spoil." It may 
be doubted whether looks reveal character, but a por- 
trait painter may be pardoned perhaps this neat state- 
ment of his opinion: "A man's whole life may be a 
lie to himself and others; and yet a picture of him 
painted by a great artist would probably stamp his true 
character on canvas, and betray the secret to posterity." 
How easy we all imagine the work we do not do; 
and the delusion lingered in Hazlitt's mind : "In writing 
you have to contend with the world; in painting, you 
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have only to carry on a friendly strife with nature. 
You sit down to your task and are happy." 

There is a strange thought, strangely put, in an essay 
on the unreasonable dread with which most of us look 
on death: "To die is only to be as we were before 
we were born; and yet no one feels any remorse or 
regret or repugnance in contemplating this last idea. 
It is rather a relief and disburdening of the mind; it 
seems to have been a holiday time with us then; we 
were not called upon to appear on the stage of life, to 
wear robes or tatters, to laugh or cry, be hooted or 
applauded; we had lain perdu all this while, snug, out 
of harm's way, and had slept out our thousands of 
centuries without wanting to be waked up; at peace 
and free from care; in a nonage, in a sleep deeper and 
calmer than that of infancy, wrapped in the softest and 
finest dust. And the worst that we have to dread is, 
after a short, fitful, feverish being, after vain hopes 
and idle fears, to sink to final repose again, and forget 
the troubled dream of life!" 

One is disposed to wonder often at the part trivial 
things play in life and letters; and Hazlitt with his 
usual frankness tells how it is with himself: "What- 
ever interests is interesting. I know of no way of 
estimating the real value of objects in all their bearings 
and consequences, but I can tell at once their intel- 
lectual value by the degree of passion or sentiment the 
very idea and mention of them excites in my mind." In 
discussing regal character he dwells on the propensity 
of kings to be ever on the watch for little things affect- 
ing the show of ceremonial loyalty and touching their 
own dignity, and then adds: "The common regal char- 
acter is, then, the reverse of what it ought to be. It 
is purely personal, occupied with its own petty feelings, 
prejudices and pursuits; whereas it ought to be the 
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purely philosophical, exempt from all personal con- 
siderations, and contemplating itself only in its general 
and paramount relation to the state. This is the reason 
why there have been so few great kings. They want 
the power of abstraction ; and their situations are neces- 
sarily at variance with their duties in this respect; for 
everything forces them to concentrate their attention 
upon themselves and to consider their rank and privi- 
leges in connection with their private advantage, rather 
than with public good. This is natural. It is easier 
to employ the power they possess in pampering their 
own appetities and passions, than to wield it for the 
benefit of a great empire." 

How often do we hear about "the look of a gentle- 
man ;" and yet in the course of a discussion of it Hazlitt 
refers it not to anything born in a great personage so 
much as to the style in which others treat him: "The 
look of a gentleman, Hhe nobleman's look,' is little else 
than the reflection of the looks of the world. We 
smile at those who smile upon us; we are gracious 
to those who pay their court to us ; we naturally acquire 
confidence and ease when all goes well with us, when 
we are encouraged by the blandishments of fortune 
and the good opinion of mankind. A whole street bow- 
ing regularly to a man every time he rides out, may 
teach him how to pull off his hat in return, without 
supposing a particular genius for bowing (more than 
for governing or ansrthing else) born in the family." 
Seeing people solicitous about small conventionalities, 
one is always inclined to think that they have only 
just learned the lessons of behavior, as men quote the 
book they have just read. Here is a short rebuke for 
tfaem: "There couldn't be a surer proof of low origin 
or of an innate meanness of disposition, than to be 
always talking and thinking of being genteel. We must 
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have a strong tendency to that which we arc always 
trying to avoid; whenever we pretend, on all occasions, 
a mighty contempt for anything, it is a pretty clear 
sign that we feel ourselves nearly on a level with it" 

Here are two sharp sentences in an essay on the con- 
duct of life: "Gravity is one great ingredient in the 
conduct of life, and perhaps a certain share of it is 
hardly to be dispensed with." "I would not, however, 
have you run away with a notion that the rich are 
knaves or that lords are fools. They are for what I 
know as honest and as wise as other people/' In ponder- 
ing over the vivid sense of immortality that we feel 
in youth and are so apt to lose in after years, Hazlitt 
says: "No young man believes he shall ever die." 

His own hopeful anticipations and their failure he 
linked with events of his time: "For my own part 
I started in life with the French revolution, and I have 
lived, alas! to see the end of it. But I did not foresee 
this result. My sun rose with the first dawn of liberty, 
and I did not think how soon both must set The new 
impulse to ardor given to men's minds imparted a con- 
genial warmth and glow to mine; we were strong to 
run a race together, and I little dreamed that long before 
mine was set, the sun of liberty would turn to blood, or 
set once more in the night of despotism. Since then, I 
confess, I have no longer felt myself young, for with 
that my hopes fell." Further on he added this sad 
sentence : "The future was barred to my progress, and 
I turned for consolation and encouragement to the past" 
In a whimsical discussion as to the need of money, he 
hinted possibly at some of his own experiences: "A 
man without a breakfast is a poor creature, unfit to go 
in search of one, to meet the frown of the world, or to 
borrow a shilling of a friend. He may beg at the 
corner of a street — nothing is too mean for the tone 
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of his feelings— robbing on the highway is out of the 
question, as requiring too much courage, and some 
opinion of a man's self." 

In considering success in life Hazlitt was disposed 
to attribute much of it to mere accident, or circum- 
stances, and far more of it to self-advertisement, or un- 
manly arts. "The way to fame, through merit alone, is 
the narrowest, the steepest, the longest, the hardest of 
all others (that it is the most certain and lasting is 
even in doubt) — the most sterling reputation is, after 
all, but a species of imposture." He added : "Dr. John- 
son, in Bosweirs Life, tells us that the only person 
whose conversation he ever sought for improvement 
was George Psalmanazar; yet who knows anything of 
this extraordinary man now, but that he wrote about 
twenty volumes of Universal History — invented a For- 
mosan alphabet and vocabulary — being a really learned 
man, contrived to pass for an impostor, and died no one 
knows how or where." Akin to the thought as to the 
ineffectiveness of merit and the value of circumstances, 
is this: "The chief disadvantage of knowing more 
and seeing farther than others, is not to be generally 
understood." 

To Hazlitt, Edmund Burke was in literature what 
Napoleon was in the field of politics, the supreme 
master; and it seems curious that he should have so 
strongly admired two such antagonistic characters. Let 
us close with an example of his masterly criticism: 
"It has always appeared to me that the most perfect 
prose style, the most powerful, the most dazzling, the 
most daring, that which went the nearest to the 
verge of poetry, and yet never fell over, was 
Burke's. It has the solidity and sparkling effect of 
the diamond; all other fine writing is like French 
paste or Bristol stones in comparison. Burke's style is 
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airy, flighty, adventurous, but it never loses sight of the 
subject; nay, it is always in contact with, and derives 
its increased or varying impulse from it It may be 
said to pass yawning gulfs on the unsteadfast footing 
of a spear; still it has an actual resting place and a 
tangible support under it — it is not suspended on noth- 
ing. It differs from poetry as I conceive, like the 
chamois from the eagle; it climbs to an almost equal 
height, touches upon a cloud, overlooks a precipice, is 
picturesque, sublime — ^but all the while instead of soar- 
ing through the air, it stands upon a rocky cliff, clambers 
up by abrupt and intricate ways, and browses on the 
roughest bark or crops the tender flower. The principle 
which guides his pen is truth, not beauty — not pleasure 
but power. He has no choice, no selection of subject 
to flatter the reader's idle taste, or assist his own fancy; 
he must take what comes and make the most of it. He 
works the most striking effects out of the most un- 
promising materials, by the mere activity of his mind. 
He rises with the lofty, descends with the mean, luxuri- 
ates in beauty, gloats over deformity. It is all the 
same to him, so that he loses no particle of the exact, 
characteristic, extreme impression of the thing he writes 
about, and that he communicates this to the reader, 
after exhausting every possible mode of illustration, 
plain or abstracted, figurative or literal." — October 6, 

1 000. 

FROUDE 

Herbert Paul has written a life of James Anthony 
Froude, in which an attempt is made to restore the 
authority of that gentleman as a historian; and various 
critics are giving aid and countenance to the attempt. 
The theory of Mr. Paul is that Froude loved the truth, 
but that he made a few undeniable errors in historical 
writings, and that to the exposure of these errors by 
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Freeman the common notion is due — that he was "a 
habitual garbler of facts and constitutionally reckless of 
the truth." The theory is in itself what might be 
called a Froudacity. The easiest way to convict Froude 
of ignorance or falsehood was to take certain state- 
ments made by him, and show that they were untrue; 
that course was adopted by Freeman and others; and 
it proved effective; but no critic of Froude's informa- 
tion or integrity ever rested the case on a few specific 
errors, for the essential charge against him is that the 
whole spirit of his work is unfair, as is manifest in 
avowed purpose, in indirect statement, in the sugges- 
tion of the false, in the suppression of the true, and in 
the substitution of dramatic and imaginative pictures 
for realities. To sum the matter up, — as a historian, his 
word has no authority whatever. But Froude has liter- 
ary charm, dramatic power, the quality of imagination 
which gives seeming life to the past; and therefore 
what he wrote had interest in it and will always be 
read, though never believed by scholars. It is splendid 
lying, and most people like lies far better than simple 
facts, especially lies that suit their desires. Moreover, 
there is one peculiar quality about Froude, which neither 
those who like nor those who dislike him are wont to 
touch upon. He was very likely to suggest both sides 
of a controverted issue; and in his championship of a 
character, he seldom took refuge, after the manner of 
the more vulgar historical liar, in denying an accusation 
which seemed clearly proven, but avowed it and gloried 
in the attributed crime as a virtue. The Rochesterian 
has always been of opinion that his arguments as an 
advocate consciously or unconsciously are made an 
arsenal of hostile information. Take for instance, his 
life of Carlyle, which utterly ruined the false reputa- 
tion of his hero. — May 28, 1906. 
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CARLYLE 

The "Century** for January distinguishes itself by two 
articles on Carlyle, "The Carlyles in Scotland" and 
"Carlyle's Dramatic Portrayal of Character.*' Really, 
it seemed as if this literary mountebank had been laid 
at rest by Mr. Froude*s story of his mean life; but his 
admirers, dazed for a time, have been recovering heart; 
and the literary person whose only stock in trade was 
the fact that he had been bullied by Thomas Carlyle 
is once more coming to the front. Nobody save an 
editor who rejoices in the memory of a snubbing of 
his own should encourage him. Carlyle preached the 
doctrine of silence and he was probably the wordiest 
person that ever lived; he professed to worship heroes 
and decried nearly every really great man that he en- 
countered in life; he prated about manhood and hadn't 
much of it to spare; he wrote history and he couldn*t 
tell the plain facts about repairing his house, and de- 
scribed bringing home a servant girl as if it were the 
burning of Moscow or the sack of Magdeburg; he 
made a journey through a country where a million 
people were dying of famine, and thought of nothing 
but his own dyspepsia; he pretended to discover a 
philosophy, which the beasts of the field have been 
practicing for the ages of ages, to take what you can, 
devour whatever you catch, and if made to be devoured, 
run away. He had learning; he had humor; he had 
words innumerable; he had an emotional nature; but 
he had no complete grasp of any theme and no intel- 
lectual integrity. The simple fact is that the world 
has taken Thomas Carlyle too seriously altogether; 
and if anybody writes about him it should not be in 
the old strain, but with an honest attempt to set him 
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in his true place in literature, — that of the arabesque and 
curious. He was not tragic, he was not comic; he was 
not poet, or philosopher, or historian; — he was merely 
a grotesque. Those who attempt to defend his character 
against the facts of his life are forced into this view; 
and John Patrick, the writer of one of the articles 
that provoked these comments, remarks "the ultra-acute 
penitence of Carlyle in his latter days," and adds: 
"Whether writing of his Jeannie or his friends, this 
frail trait of his is very noticeable." Precisely; he 
was morbid, and irresponsible. There was a slate 
loose, a screw out of order, a wheel in his head. He 
is to be read, as one looks at fireworks, with wonder 
and enjoyment but with the consciousness that there 
is no moral responsibility and that the whole blaze and 
whirl and whiz and bang ends in smoke. 

In the current number of the "Criterion," there is 
the fourth and last paper giving extracts from the diary 
of John R. Thompson, 1864 to 1866, kept in London, 
whither he had gone from the South during the Civil 
war. They are mere jottings; but some of them are 
very suggestive. Carlyle was a special friend of the 
literary champion of the Confederacy and he is men- 
tioned several times in the extracts selected for the 
closing paper. One of the passages is especially char- 
acteristic and well worth copying. It bears date August 
29th: "Met Mr. Carlyle in Piccadilly and walked with 
him for half an hour, notwithstanding the rain was 
absolutely tumbling down. I told him I purposed soon 
returning to America, whereupon he requested me if 
I met Jefferson Davis to say to the ex-president that 
if his respect and S3rmpathy might be gratifying to him, 
these feelings were most deeply and cordially felt; that 
he deemed Mr. Davis the best and greatest man in 
America, and that it was amazing to see Northern 
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men calling themselves statesmen persecuting such a 
martyr to a great cause. Mr. Carlyle spoke of the 
Prussian war, remarking that he regarded Bismarck as 
the wisest man in Europe, rejoicing that some one had 
been found at last to confront Louis Napoleon. He 
spoke also of Grovernor Eyre, declaring that if the 
Angel of Death had thrown all the negroes of Jamaica 
into the sea he thought it would have been a great 
benefit to mankind. He said he did not know Governor 
Eyre, and had never seen him, but that England ought 
to honor the man — ^that the obloquy which was poured 
out upon him was disgraceful and revolting." During 
Carlyle's lifetime, there was such a crazy admiration 
for him, that criticism was timid, and discreditable 
facts were kept pretty well in the background; but 
since his death there has been a disposition to let the 
world know all about him; and it is safe to say 
that the more there is told the less amiable, honest 
and wise, he appears. His conception of the character 
of Jeff Davis is the measure of his own limitations, 
for the President of the Confederacy was a narrow and 
incapable man, whose folly was our strongest ally in 
putting down the Southern rebellion. There were 
many splendid men at the South during the Civil war; 
but he was not one of them. The view of Governor 
Eyre was no less perverse. He died about a month 
ago, almost utterly forgotten in his own country, and 
there was a sketch of him in this department, giving 
an account of the tragic events that made him for a 
time notorious, and the controversy over his action. 
He was a commonplace official up to the time when 
he mistook a negro riot for a rebellion and suppressed 
it with such unnecessary cruelty as to shock the moral 
sense of the world. As to Bismarck, Carlyle was 
practically in the right, though the German statesman 
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was rather the strongest than the wisest man in Europe. 
But even Carlyle guessed right sometimes! — ^January 
3. 1902. 

RUSKIN 

It may be said that Ruskin lived too long for his 
own happiness and his own fame. Even before his 
brilliant intellect became clouded, he had lost sympathy 
with the spirit of his age and with much of what is 
regarded as the glory of his country; and no man can 
make headway when the tendencies of the time set 
against him. He won reputation too soon, before his 
thought had broadened into a philosophy; and his 
sentiment was so quick, his conviction so intense, and 
his expression so vivid, that he interested everybody 
and persuaded many by teachings that he had to modify 
in after years. He was like Carlyle in his physical 
weakness, in his dogmatism, in his incapacity to see a 
complete truth, or formulate a system, in his eager 
in^ulse to communicate opinion or emotion, and in his 
gift of language; but he was mentally and morally 
an honester man, with a sweeter nature, and a higher 
artistic sense. He was more fortunate in the posses- 
sion of wealth and less fortunate in marriage, for his 
wife procured a divorce, which Carlyle's wife scorned 
to do. Possibly his fame will never rise again to such 
commanding height as it attained forty years ago; but 
it will rise far higher than it has been in recent 
years and shine steadily for ages. His writings are full 
of strong feeling, subtle thinking, varied knowledge, 
and lasting interest; and even where he is arguing 
toward a delusion, there may be a revelation of im- 
portant truth at every step. Therefore, men will find 
him worth study for other reasons, when hereafter 
they are tempted, as they must ever be, to read him 
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for the transcendent splendor of his literary style. It 
moves, to use Shakespeare's phrase describing a pageant 
of nobles, all clinquant, all in gold. Music, grace and 
wealth are in its phrases. Some of Ruskin's admirers 
have said that in his masterpieces it is proven that 
English prose is a better instrument for the expression 
of thought and feeling than poetry, freer, clearer, wider 
in scope, more varied in tone; and certainly much of 
his prose, if not superior to poetry, is akin to it. He 
would be without a peer among English prose writers, 
so far as style is concerned, if it were not for a serious 
defect rising from a fault in temperament. He was 
so eager and emotional as often to lose control of 
theme, thought, and language. He might begin calmly, 
restraining every impulse to excitement, and go on 
clearly and strongly for a time; but sooner or later, 
and as he advanced in years the moment was not long 
delayed, he gave way to enthusiasm or to passion 
instead of guiding it, and was carried away into ex- 
travagance. You notice this weakness, as you read, 
and it lessens your confidence in what he says and 
detracts from your enjoyment of the style in which it 
is said. Enthusiasm or passion may master a writer 
once in a while, and through their very strength and 
fierceness deepen the impression of his power, but if it 
happens often and in trivial matters, it is not passion- 
ate, intense feeling that is suggested but mere excita- 
bility. In one of Burke's great arguments, the marshall- 
ing of facts, the reasoning, the suggestion of interest, 
the assertion of policy, the statement of principles, go 
on quietly ; but after a time you feel the sentences begin 
to stir with an undercurrent of emotion. There is a 
sense of throbbing power underneath the surface, con- 
strained and held in check, by the orator's will, as the 
appeal to expediency, precedent and policy, proceeds, 
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kindling gradually with the hre below. And when the 
time comes, and you are impatient for the higher ap- 
peal to ideal truth and justice, the orator is ready and 
eager to make it, and the passion breaks forth and 
has its way. There is nothing better than this; but it 
was beyond Ruskin. Short of this final achievement, he 
was incomparable. It used to be the fashion to praise 
Addison's prose style; and it is clear, strong and grace- 
ful, the fitting expression of fine thought through a 
fine nature; but it is pale and slow compared to the 
brilliancy and motion of Ruskin. It is the fashion now 
to praise Milton's prose style; but with all the beauty 
of single phrases and the grandeur of the thought, it is 
not often clear for a succession of sentences; the 
construction is involved and tangled, and the fierceness 
and bitterness of the writer strain the expression into 
grotesque contortions, so that you laugh sometimes, 
when you should be overwhelmed with emotion. But 
Ruskin, with all his gorgeous imagery, his many-colored 
words, and his hurried rush of argument or sentiment, 
never shocks your sensibilities, and never leaves your 
attention to hesitate a moment as to his meaning. In 
praising him and vindicating him against recent neglect, 
one might say what he said at the close of the introduc- 
tion to "Modern Painters," where he pleaded his own 
fondness for modern art, as an offset to the veneration 
felt for the old masters: "I do not say that this 
veneration is wrong, nor that we should be less attentive 
to the repeated words of time; but let us not forget 
that if honor be for the dead, gratitude can only be 
for the living. He who has once stood beside the 
grave, to look back upon the companionship that has 
forever closed, feeling how impotent there is the wild 
love, or the keen sorrow, to give one instant's pleasure 
to the pulseless heart, or atone in the lowest measure 
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to the departed spirit for the hour of unkindnesS; 
will scarcely for the future incur that debt to the heart, 
which can only be discharged to the dust But the 
lesson which men receive as individuals, they do not 
learn as nations. Again and again they have seen 
their noblest descend into the grave, and have thought 
it enough to garland the tombstone when they had not 
crowned the brow, and to pay the honor to the ashes, 
which they had denied to the spirit. Let it not displease 
them that they are bidden, amidst the tumult and the 
dazzle of their busy life, to listen for the few voices, 
and watch for the few lamps, which God has toned 
and lighted to charm and guide them, that they may 
not learn their sweetness by their silence, nor their 
light by their decay." — ^January 22, 1900. 

HENRY GILES 

Probably most of us have noticed how often it 
happens, when an out of the way event or character is 
mentioned, that allusions to it multiply, coming too 
from independent sources. The other day the writer 
made a quotation from Henry Giles, to strengthen some 
point; and as he did so the thought occurred, that this 
singularly able man had been almost utterly forgotten; 
but he has just hit upon a letter in the New York 
"Times" of Saturday, written by a correspondent in 
New Jersey, who wonders why Giles is no longer 
known or read. It is worth quoting: "Amid all the 
criticism and comment on the scores of authors, dead 
and alive, which I find in your columns, there is one 
fine author, now dead — whose writings I accidentally 
became acquainted with by a quotation from him in the 
dictionary — whose name I never find once mentioned 
in the New York 'Times'* Saturday Review of Books; 
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and yet this man, Henry Giles, seems to be one of 
nature's most gifted sons, a man of true insight and 
genius, with rare powers of expression, ripe culture and 
large experience. I have read most of the British 
and American essayists, especially the essays of 
Macaulay, Matthew Arnold, Carlyle, and Emerson, and 
yet I do not hesitate to affirm that Henry Giles's small 
book of essays, Illustrations of Genius,' published 
away back in the middle of the last century by Ticknor 
& Fields, contains as much food for thought, as fine 
illustrations of genius, of life, literature, and character, 
expressed in elegant and polished language, as are to 
be found in any of the essays of these celebrated 
authors, and I am sure that his work is far superior 
to nine-tenths of the essays now published and so ex- 
travagantly praised. Are not any of your readers and 
writers familiar with the writings of this literary master, 
Henry Giles?" It is easy to understand how a reader, 
coming upon some of the essays of Henry Giles as a 
sort of literary surprise, would be carried away by the 
spirit of them, like this correspondent, and possibly 
overestimate work which has been sadly underestimated 
heretofore. Henry Giles was a man who stood too 
much alone, and too much at variance with his environ- 
ment to be popular. He was born in the County Wex- 
ford, Ireland, November i, 1809, reared a Catholic, 
and educated at the Royal academy in Belfast. He 
joined the Unitarian church, and became a minister, 
preaching two years at Greenock, Scotland, and three 
years at Liverpool; and in 1839 he was associated with 
James Martineau and John H. Thorn, in the champion- 
ship of the Unitarians in a controversy with the Epis- 
copalians. He came to the United States in 1840, 
entered the lecture field, and preached occasionally. 
He spent the closing years of his life in a suburb of 
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Boston, where he died, July I0| 1882. It is easy to 
understand that among Irish Catholics he could not 
be regarded as a representative man, because of his 
taking up another creed than that of his boyhood; and 
as a Unitarian he would be looked upon with suspicion 
by the members of the Established church in Ireland 
and by the Presbyterians. As his sympathies were 
intensely Irish, not even the highest genius would have 
won any great favor for him in Scotland or England, 
during the years of his ministry there. In America 
his position was no less unfortunate. He was in 
harmony with the religious tendencies in New England 
and with the growing sentiment against slavery ; 6ut the 
era was one of intense animosity to the Irish, especially 
after the increase of immigration from Ireland, follow- 
ing what is miscalled "the Famine" of 1848, and he 
found himself in hostile contact with the Know Nothing 
movement during its origin and success. He might 
have been popular, in spite of the fact that he was 
Irish, if he had chosen to forsake his Catholic country- 
men; but he became, at all defensible points, their 
champion; and the very fact of his religious and politi- 
cal disinterestedness gave weight to what he said. Many 
of those for whom he strove loved him; but on the 
overshadowing question of religion, he could not be 
identified with them. Many Americans respected him 
for his chivalry and liked him all the more because in 
his case, "blood was thicker than water;" and even his 
opponents recognized, under the persuasion of "slow 
time," the justice of his attitude; but he could not have 
been very happy for many strenuous years. For him 
the times must have seemed sadly out of joint; and to 
one of his nature, every hour must have brought a sense 
of slight or injury. The writer does not say this on 
authority, and he has no knowledge or evidence. as to 
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special facts; but he is so familiar with the sentiment 
of the era, that he has drawn these inferences without 
hesitation. In a word Henry Giles, in more ways than 
one, carried heavy weight in life. 

The Rochesterian, when a school boy, heard him 
lecture twice, and keeps a vivid recollection of his 
personality and remembers some passages in his ad- 
dress as among the most effective efforts of sustained 
eloquence which he ever heard. In person Giles was 
dwarfish and deformed, but strongly built. He faced, 
on the first occasion, a vast audience in Corinthian 
Hall ; and, in order to bring him to the proper elevation 
at the reading desk, a platform, a foot or so in height, 
was set behind it. He leaned on the desk, above his 
manuscript, or held it with a hand on each side, sway- 
ing gently as he spoke. His head was magnificent, his 
face was strongly marked, and his eyes glowed under 
heavy brows, crowned with a mass of iron grey hair. 
That at least is the picture that comes somewhere from 
among the old impressions in the writer's mind. His 
voice was resonant and sympathetic, and it was rich 
in the intonations and the broad sounds of certain 
vowel combinations, characteristic of the old English 
mode of speech, that lingers in the Leinster counties 
which once constituted the Pale. That night he lectured 
on Daniel O'Connell; and while he said many true and 
striking things there was one passage that left a deeper 
impression than any other. The writer, after glancing 
over it in print once more, still finds it full of magnetic 
power. In Ireland, in the days when O'Connell became 
the great leader of the bar, "the informer" was still 
prominent in state trials — the government spy, who, as 
a witness, swore away with equal unconcern the lives 
of the innocent and the guilty; and to be an informer 
was in the popular judgment to be worse than a plain 
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murderer, for the informer murdered by treachery and 
perjury. In many cases the defense of a man accused 
of a capital crime, especially where political issues were 
involved, depended upon discrediting such a witness; 
and no one was ever so effective in the desperate task 
as O'Connell. It was in such a struggle that Giles 
described him: "In dealing with witnesses, O'Connell 
was equally a master. In general he was cautious, 
civil, even polite; but in cross-examination of an in- 
former, whom he was sure of breaking down, there was 
an exhibition of the comic and the terrible. It was a 
sort of tiger-play, in which a murderous perjurer 
«eemed the object of deadly sport. O'Connell looked 
amiable; the informer looked angry. O'Connell pulled 
at his wig and smiled; the informer trembled. O'Con- 
nell became droll; the informer meantime turned 
around, as if he were seeking for escape. With O'Con- 
nell there was meaning in every gesture — there was 
purpose in every motion — there was fatal calculation 
in every question. The people laughed, but the 
laughter was fitful and spasmodic. There was in- 
terest too awful for mirth dependent on the issue; 
and when at last O'Connell gave the blow, which he 
delayed only in order to strike with certainty — ^the blow 
which smote to death the prosecuting testimony — a burst 
of relief came from the audience, and the cheer that 
disturbed the forms of the court was the instinct of joy 
at the saving of innocent lives. I was witness of such 
a struggle between O'Connell and an informer; and 
the shout which hailed the lawyer's triumph was such 
as bursts from the pent up feelings of a crowd that 
watches a strong swimmer, buffeting with stormy waves 
to rescue a fellow creature from their depths, when he 
has bounded on dry land with his human brother living 
in his grasp." The speaker delivered this passage slow- 
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ly, intensely, with suppressed passion, swaying to the 
cadence of the sentences, and looking as if the vision 
of the Irish court room had risen before him, and he 
were telling the breathless audience what he saw as 
the trial went on. The effect was indescribable. The 
second time the writer heard Henry Giles, he spoke on 
"Irish Character, Mental and Moral;'' and it is one of 
the lightest touches in a broad and deep study that 
comes to mind, — the rich humor in a passage describ- 
ing the accomplishments of an Irish farmer, a hundred 
years ago, which kept the Irish listeners gurgling with 
laughter. Two brief sentences seemed to appeal 
especially to some of the older men: "He was fully 
indoctrinated in all the science of the shillalah. He 
pulled it, a juicy sapling; he trimmed it, set it, seasoned 
it, greased it, polished it, coaxed it, petted it; it was 
thus disciplined, trained, highly educated, and became 
admirably fitted for use; then as frequently as occasion 
offered, he was not the boy to leave it idle or to manage 
it unskillfully." Even those who had never seen, save 
on the stage, an Irishman with a shillalah, realized 
something of its high repute, as the speaker lingered 
in a droll, purring, loving way over the processes of 
pulling, trimming, setting, seasoning, greasing, polish- 
ing, coaxing, petting, and training the only weapon a 
peasant might carry. 

DISRAELI 

Sir Robert Peel has been dead for nearly fifty years ; 
and the complete record of his eventful life, with 
original documents, has only just been published. One 
of the most curious things in it, is a bit of evidence as 
to the character of his flashy but less able opponent, 
Disraeli. That gentleman made his political fortune 
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by leading the Tory revolt against Peel when his gov- 
ernment undertook to pass the com laws. His invective 
against his former leader was brilliant, bold, and bitter 
with the gathered jealousy of years. In the general 
defense of his policy made by Peel late on the night 
of May 15, 1845, he simply said of Disraeli: "Of the 
honorable member for Shrewsbury, I will only say that 
if — after reviewing the whole of my public life previous- 
ly to my accession to office in 1841 — ^if he then enter- 
tained the opinion of me which he now professes, it is 
surprising that he should have been ready, as I think 
he was, to unite his fortunes with mine in office, imply- 
ing the strongest proof which any public man can give 
of confidence in the honor and integrity of a minister 
of the crown." Disraeli rose after Peel sat down and 
said : "I can assure the house that nothing of the kind 
occurred. I can say that I never asked a favor of the 
government, not even one of those mechanical things 
which persons are obliged to ask. With respect to my 
being a solicitor for office it is entirely unfounded." 
Peel then repeated his remark, and the matter seemed 
to rest in doubt. If he had merely read to the House 
of Commons Disraeli's letter of September 5, i84i» and 
the supplementary letter of Mrs. Disraeli, the political 
career of his antagonist would probably have closed in 
shame. Disraeli wrote : "I have shrunk from obtruding 
myself upon you at this moment, and should have con- 
tinued to do so if there were any one on whom I 
could rely to express my feelings. I am not going to 
trouble you with claims similar to those with which 
you must be wearied. I will not say that I have fought 
since 1834 four contests for your party, that I have 
expended great sums, have exerted my intelligence to 
the utmost for the propagation of your policy, and 
have that position in life which can command a costly 
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seat. But there is one peculiarity in my case on which 
I cannot be silent. I have had to struggle against a 
storm of political hate and malice which few men ever 
experienced, from the moment, at the instigation of a 
member of your cabinet, I enrolled myself under your 
banner; and I have only been sustained under these 
trials by the conviction that the day would come when 
the foremost man of this country would publicly testify 
that he had some respect for my ability and my char- 
acter. I confess, to be unrecognized at this moment by 
you appears to me to be overwhelming, and I appeal 
to your own heart — to that justice and that magnanimity 
which I feel are your characteristics — to save me from 
an intolerable humiliation." This is the most abject 
begging for office. Mrs. Disraeli said that her husband's 
political career would be crushed if Peel did not recog- 
nize him; that he had made Peel's opponents his 
personal enemies in his zeal; that he had abandoned 
literature for politics, and disappointment would make 
his life seem like a mistake; that she had raised and 
spent £40,000 in certain elections. She closed with the 
remark, "I do not wish any human being to know I 
have written you this humble petition," and probably 
that request saved her husband afterwards. There are 
some lies that men may tell without loss of social 
standing. There are conventionalities that protect them. 
As to family secrets, matters involving the honor of 
others, and even little things that make social inter- 
course pleasant, falsehood is condoned if not justified. 
Statesmen, too, are allowed to deceive opponents with- 
out much risk from the condemnation of their country- 
men — in case the cheat proves successful. But there is 
a kind of lying, so plainly a violation of common 
decency and personal honor, that the opinion of the 
House of Commons will not endure it — ^if it be found 
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out. Disraeli's denial of the mild imputation of Peel, 
was l3ring of that sort, and it was especially mean com- 
ing after the fierce attack that he had made. He took 
an awful risk when he uttered the denial and repeated 
it; for he could not have forgotten his letter. The 
nature of the onslaught on Peel showed that he re- 
membered it and the way in which it had been treated, 
and that the incident was an active element in shaping 
his course. He staked everjrthing on his belief in the 
forbearance of the man he was endeavoring to over- 
throw. He was without any sense of personal honor, 
but he relied on Peel's sense of personal honor; and it 
saved him. 

LORD DUFFERIN 

A glance over the life of the Marquis of DufiFerin 
and Ava suggests at once the thought that he was a 
favorite of fortune, almost to the close. He was bom 
to the heritage of a title and a fine estate; he was edu- 
cated at Eton and Oxford ; he received honorary degrees 
from Oxford, Cambridge, Harvard, Dublin, Glasgow, 
Magill, Laval, the Punjaub, and Edinburgh Universities; 
he was Lord in Waiting to the Queen, attache at 
Vienna, Commissioner to Syria, Under Secretary of 
State for India, Under Secretary for War, Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, and Paymaster General, 
Governor General of Canada, Ambassador to Russia, 
to Turkey, to Italy, and to France; he was Governor 
General of India, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
and Constable of Dover Castle, Lord Rector of St 
Andrew's and of Edinburgh, Vice Admiral of Ulster, 
and Honorary Colonel in the army. Moreover, he was 
yachtsman, traveler, successful author, popular orator, 
and a statesman who seldom failed in any task assigned 
to him. Such honors and successes have come to others ; 
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but he was peculiarly happy in this, that there was a 
charm about his personality which seemed to make even^ 
his opponents friends. His father's family belonged 
to the class that has dominated Ireland, against the 
interests of the people; but through his mother, who 
was of a different type, he came into kinship and 
sympathy with all his countrymen; and no doubt the 
influence of his wife strengthened the maternal traits 
and tendencies. He was a landowner who strove 
against the reform of the Irish system of land tenure; 
but he was so good a landlord that peasants and 
farmers forgave him for identifying his own generous 
policy with an evil system. He was a Liberal, but he 
opposed Gladstone's most important measure for better 
government in Ireland; and yet his chief remained his 
friend, advanced him to the highest offices, and intrusted 
him with vast responsibilities. He never turned Con- 
servative; and yet Disraeli sent him as Ambassador to 
St. Petersburg. Hostility to the Liberals on a special 
measure neither compelled him to break away nor 
brought about his political ruin, but opened the way 
for service abroad. However party strife raged, he 
passed for the most part uncensured, for he was asso- 
ciated with the national interests as against foreign 
interests. He was admired by the workman and the 
noble; he was at once a man's man and a woman's 
man. 

No doubt because of this general good-will the opinion 
has grown up that his success was due to amiability and 
pliancy rather than to hard work, or native strength; 
and we conceive of Dufferin as the typical Irish gentle- 
man, courteous, kindly, able, honorable, and full oi 
gayety and courage, but drifting carelessly as it were 
into easy achievements. It is the fault of this biog- 
raphy that, while it does not acquiesce in this con« 
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ception of Dufferin, it gives no clear and vivid picture 
^to take the place of it We waver in our opinion of his 
personality not because of the suggestion of doubts, 
but because of the dimness of the light It is the 
distinct merit of the book, on the other hand, that it 
dwells in detail on Dufferin's official labors and gives 
to the reader an impression of important things ad- 
mirably done; so that where one looked for the story 
of a charming nobleman he finds the serious and strenu- 
ous record of an able diplomat 

HUXLEY 

Among the scientists of the Victorian era Huxley was 
not the foremost in his contributions to knowledge; 
but neither Darwin nor Spencer roused so strong a 
human interest, for though superior to him in scientific 
achievement, they were inferior in personal charm, and 
even in personal power. He was the champion of 
science in many a sharp controversy; and whether right 
or wrong, he fought with all his soul and with all his 
strength; and he was master of so many resources that 
he seldom encountered defeat. He was a thoroughly 
honest man, intensely in love with truth, full of faith 
in his own opinions, without appreciation of the opinions 
of an opponent, with slight disposition to show mercy, 
and master of a simple, clear and yet picturesque style. 
He fought so well that it was a pleasure to see him 
fight; and even when he failed to convince the judg- 
ment he won admiration. He was a conscientious in- 
vestigator, a tireless student, and, within the sphere 
of science, a man without a prejudice; but he felt 
called upon to invade other fields; and in philosophy 
and religion he displayed the dogmatism, the egotism, 
the intolerance that characterize most of our modem 
specialists when far astray from home, so that he might 
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be styled the bigot of unbelief, who in asserting the 
unknowable, seemed to assume to know all about it, 
and, after declaring certain themes beyond the pale of 
reasonable controversy, rushed into the discussion of 
them on the flimsiest provocation. Yet the controversy 
was never fruitless, for where he failed to convince 
an opponent of error, he never failed to convince him 
of danger, and so warn him into wiser defense of what 
seemed truth. — March 9, 1901. 

HERBERT SPENCER 

The autobiography of Herbert Spencer will always 
be of importance, for though his influence seems to be 
waning, he was a great and original thinker, and his 
system of philosophy, whether it stands or falls, has 
bent the thought of a generation and will keep a posi- 
tion of commanding interest. The autobiography is the 
natural history of a philosopher, which aims at tracing 
the sources of his physical and intellectual character- 
istics, the process of his education in school and in 
life, and the genesis of the evolutionary ideas set forth 
in his works; and therein all its value lies. 

It is the business of the critic to consider the thing 
in itself and not in its relations, and, so considering 
it, one can hardly refrain from saying that the book 
is dull and inartistic, carelessly written, and not clearly 
conceived. It is valuable material, but not good liter- 
ature. No doubt something of its artistic weakness is 
due to the fact that the author took up the task when 
weary in brain and broken in health, and worked over 
it at random; but possibly, at his best, he would have 
scorned to put any element of imagination or emotion 
into the story, or make it anything save the simple 
record of facts as he remembered them. The autobiog- 
raphy is candid and conscientious; it is an unexciting 
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life described without an exaggeration; and various 
men and women of note are discussed in it with wisdom 
and with justice of purpose, if not always with appre- 
ciation, every quality indicated and every tendency 
defined; but nobody lives or breathes for the reader, 
and no person or event is quickened into a reality. 

TOLSTOI 

The letter from Count Tolstoi on the movement for 
constitutional reform in Russia may be genuine, for 
there is nothing in it inconsistent with his known views 
on government and civilization. He repeats what he 
has often said before, that political agitation, changes 
of form in administration, the creation of new institu- 
tions, cannot help in our progress toward ideal con- 
ditions, but tend to hinder it; and that the only 
hope is the betterment of the individual man. To show 
that constitutional government does not cure the evils 
which affect mankind, he points to the condition of 
France, Great Britain and the United States. We may 
concede his premises and yet deny the validity of his 
conclusion. There can be no doubt as to the evils 
that exist in the most progressive nations and the 
wrongs done by them; but it does not follow that the 
greater liberty which prevails in them is responsible for 
these evils, or that it has failed to modify them to 
some extent. We may grant that all government, 
without good men, misgoverns ; and yet claim that dicre 
are some forms of government which tend to develop 
certain virtues in a people and others which tend to 
suppress them; and that the broader the participation 
of the masses in their own affairs the brighter the 
prospect of human advancement becomes. 

Tolstoi is one of the few men who accept the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ in the Gospels as absolutely true 
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and universally potent for the regeneration of man on 
earth, taking them as they are given, in all simplicity of 
heart, refusing to shade, color, or blur their meaning 
in any way, or to consider them as metaphors, oriental- 
isms, or oratorical devices. To him they are the re- 
ligious and philosophic precepts which mean the re- 
demption of the world from sin, crime and suffering, 
whenever men grow good enough to believe in them 
and live up to them. There is no formula so generally 
on the lips of men as the Lord's Prayer; and not one 
in a million of those who repeat it day after day thinks 
of its meaning. To understand Tolstoi's position it is 
enough to say this prayer, conscious of all that it asks 
and all that it implies ; and to think what changes would 
come in the world if everyone were to make it his rule 
of life. In his absolute acceptance of the Saviour's 
teachings, Tolstoi assumes the attitude of the teacher, 
his disregard of systems of government, his serene 
tolerance of evil institutions, his contempt for wealth, 
and his policy of appealing to the heart of man and 
depending on the regeneration of our nature as the 
means to all good. For nearly two thousand years 
Christianity has been in the world; and it is idle to 
pretend that its ideals have prevailed; but Tolstoi holds 
that the failure is due to lack of loyalty among 
Christians to the faith they profess. And on that loyalty 
he insists. 

Now while no system of government can create 
virtue in man, it may be that certain systems are the 
natural result, expression and opportunity of virtue. 
In what is called an absolute despotism, though no 
such thing in reality exists, good government and the 
growth of righteousness would depend upon the char- 
acter of one man — the emperor. If he were loving, 
powerful, and wise, to a degree of perfection, within 
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the limits of his country, all would be well, so far as 
temporal affairs were concerned. In an aristocracy, a 
plutocracy, or an oligarchy, everything would depend on 
the virtue, wisdom and power of the class that ruled. 
In a theocracy, the purity of the dominant creed and 
the ruling priesthood would secure the public welfare. 
But in none of these forms of government would 
success depend on the spiritual and intellectual develop- 
ment of the people; and indeed, for all of them there 
would be something dangerous in the conception of 
equal justice and human brotherhood. The common 
virtue would have no relation to political security. 
Therefore, though none of them could prevent the 
growth of Christion ideals in individual souls, each of 
them might retard it; and none of them could aid in 
the attainment of such ideals, since all are based more 
or less on fear, on privilege, and on force. But in 
democracy, to use that term for all forms of constitu- 
tional government in which the will of the people con- 
trols, there is a sharp distinction. Its purpose is 
general justice, its ideal, common interest and common 
good, and its theory, human equality. Moreover, — ^and 
this is the essential point, — its guaranty of success and 
security is in the virtue and wisdom of the people. 
A republic cannot be formed and maintained in an 
ignorant, vicious, perverse community; and the failure 
of the public virtues, or even the private virtues in- 
volves the ruin of a democracy. This is a simple funda- 
mental distinction in political philosophy; but it is one 
which Tolstoi forgets. He should bear in mind that 
the institutions which spring from the prevalence of the 
principles of justice and equality, and from the intel- 
ligence and virtues of a people, and which depend for 
their maintenance on these qualities, must tend toward 
the growth of the ideals which promise the future 
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happiness of man. In other words the advance of men 
as individuals is manifest in the advancement of their 
institutions, from that form in which the character of 
one man determines the security of a nation, to that 
form in which the character of a people determines it. 
The great Russian ought in all consistency to be for 
constitutional government, though it may not mean in 
this age, or for many ages, an approach to the ideals of 
Christianity. — December 5, 1904. 

In the current number of the "Cosmopolitan" there is 
an article on the "Problem of the Tolstoi Household," 
by W. T. Stead, who has been a guest there, and who 
writes with special knowledge of the theme. The 
problem is merely this, — that Tolstoi is a rich man 
and maintains his state as a noble, though he preaches 
that all property is robbery, all distinction of rank 
infamous, and all government iniquitous. How can 
we reconcile his conduct with his theories, without 
condemning him as insincere and dishonest? It must 
be remembered that. these theories form the creed of 
the revolutionary forces in Russia, socialistic and anar- 
chistic, and that men are assassinating officials, planning 
mutinies, rioting in great cities, and organizing for re- 
volt to carry out the principles which Count Tolstoi has 
taught; and so his own acquiescence in the old life 
startles one with its seeming inconsistency. In a review 
of a book by one of his disciples, last winter, the 
writer stated the problem, and discussed it; but it is 
well to present it once more in Mr. Stead's words, giv- 
ing both sides of the issue which makes the great 
author's household a divided one: 

Proudhon invented the phrase that property was theft 
Count Tolstoi has improved upon this, for, according 
to him, property is murder. 

He is never weary of descanting upon this theme, and 
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sometimes carries his zeal so far as to extort unwilling 
protests from the countess — ^a lady who has tempered 
the severity of her husband's theories by the practical 
common sense of her matter-of-fact genius. 

The countess, in telling how far her husband desired 
to go in carrying out his radical ideas, has said: "Leff 
Nikolayevitch, my husband, wished to distribute all his 
worldly goods to the poor ; nay, he insisted on doing so, 
and it was I, I alone who protested against it, declar- 
ing that I was no longer capable of earning my own 
living, that poverty, combined with nine children, would 
cause my death, and that he himself, sickly and frail 
as he is, is not qualified to gain his livelihood by mantial 
labor. Heavens! What a struggle I had to carry on! 
But, God be praised, I tritunphed. From that day to 
this I, and I alone, manage the count's affairs; every- 
thing is done by me — is in my own hands." 

"Women and children," said the count ruefully, "are 
the chief obstacle to the living of the ideal life." 

"Nay," responded the countess cheerily, "without me 
you would not be alive to-day to live any kind of a life, 
ideal or otherwise." 

Afterwards she remarked: "It is rather trying.- 
Sometimes everything is murder. If you take a piece 
of sugar in your tea, there is blood on it. If you live 
in a ceiled house, you are a murderer." 

This statement clarifies the domestic situation; and 
when we add to the dramatic picture the comment that 
the count continues to preach anarchism, and the 
countess cpntinues to put what he writes on the market 
and gather in an immense income from the teachings 
which she denounces, the revelation of human weak- 
ness and selfishness is nothing less than pitiable. One 
grows indignant in youth over the ghastly irony with 
which Swift ridiculed the meanness of man; but he 
learns in after years that there are scenes in actual 
life to make the lover of his kind blush with shame, 
as well as indignation. At the dinner table, Mr. Stead 
tells us, Tolstoi began to talk on the relation of property 
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to murder. He said : "Do you know how it is that we 
are living in this house? It is because my great grand- 
father was a murderer. This estate was given to him 
as the price of blood. Catherine took the land from 
the peasants who worked it, and gave it him for the 
purpose of murdering people in war. That is the 
origin of one part of my estate. But do you think 
that the money earned by doctors or lawyers, or editors, 
is less dishonestly acquired than that taken by a thief 
or brigand? It is just the same; all is the result of 
violence. I got part of my estate for the murders 
done by my great-grandfather, the other is the result 
of my writings. That is equally due to violence. Who 
buy my novels ? Rich men. Whence come their riches ? 
Again, from violence. There is not enough in the 
world for any one to have more than his fair share. 
There is a Russian proverb that says that he who 
labors honestly can never build a fine house, and it is 
true. The honest toiler can only get the necessaries. 
Who gets more is a thief. Whenever you see a big 
house and luxury, and all that, you see the result of 
the robbery of the poor." There is an element of truth 
in all this; but, considered as an economic theory, or 
a philosophical summary, or an ethical creed, what 
wretched stu£E it is; and how evil in its effect. It 
makes no distinction between honest labor and rob- 
bery, it is blind to the fact that if the business of the 
world were wisely carried on, instead of being a 
random scramble, the work of a single generation might 
serve to sustain ten. The trouble with talk of this 
kind is that it confounds what is good in society with 
what is bad, and in so far justifies the bad, discredits 
the good, and strengthens wrong against right. Mr. 
Stead does not attempt a solution of the problem which 
he undertook to consider; and there is nothing in 
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the long conversation which he repeats, regarding the 
ownership of money, land tenure, the unreality of 
government, and so on, which can pass for a solution. 
Let us then suggest one. There can be no doubt that 
Tolstoi was at one time an able man, a great writer, rich 
in experience, strong in creative power, and moved by 
high impulses. Moreover, he had a keen historic insight ; 
and he thought deeply on all social questions. One who 
read his books some years ago could go far indeed with 
him. — But he is now more than seventy-seven years old, 
he has been through various mental and moral struggles, 
he has wasted himself in intellectual labor, he has 
gone through domestic strife and come out of it 
beaten and with his self-respect and his self-confidence 
shaken; and in all probability he has fallen into the 
habit of querulous overstatement in regard to his 
opinions. He cannot live up to his principles, for 
wife and children dominate him; and he seeks satisfac- 
tion in vehement declarations that vent his passionate 
protest rather than express his sober judgments. He 
raves like Hamlet or like Lear, and because the world 
is too much for him, he prophesies. This is an attempt 
at a mild and reverent interpretation; and those to 
whom it seems over subtle may choose the common 
formula, as more expressive, — ^that his mind is failing. — 
December 21, 1905. 

In a new life of Tolstoi there are various rather un- 
flattering accounts of him in his early manhood. One is 
a passage from something written by himself about his 
youth: "My chief and favorite classification was into 
people comme il faut and comme il ne faut pas. The 
second division was divided into people more particularly 
not comme il faut and the common people. I respected 
people comme il faut and considered them worthy of 
being on an equality with me ; I pretended contempt for 
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the second ; but in reality hated them, cherishing against 
them a feeling of being personally offended; the third 
for me did not exist. I disregarded them entirely. My 
comme il faut consisted first and foremost in the use of 
excellent French, more especially in pronunciation. A 
man who pronounced French badly immediately pro- 
voked a feeling of hatred in me. The second condition 
for comme il faut consisted in long, manicured, clean 
nails." Now one's first thought in glancing over such a 
confession is that Tolstoi is not telling the truth; and if 
we accept as true such a statement as to his own narrow- 
ness and meanness, is it possible to believe that he is 
sincere and honest in what he professes to-day? Could 
a young man who took such a view of life become a 
genuine socialist and actually accept the doctrine of 
self-sacrifice and profess to practice it? Is it not far 
more probable that he was a poser in his youthful 
selfishness and is a poser in his senile altruism? No 
wonder he preaches against property, submits to have 
his household arranged according to aristocratic stand- 
ards, and makes money, which he regards as an in- 
famous thing, out of his socialistic books. Here is 
another passage from his reminiscences : ^'I cannot now 
recall those years without a painful feeling of horror 
and loathing. I put men to death in war, I fought 
duels to slay others; I lost at cards, wasted substance 
wrung from the sweat of peasants, punished the latter 
cruelly, rioted with loose women, and deceived men." 
Christians, of course, are bound to believe that God*s 
grace may lead a scoundrel of this kind to saint- 
hood; but apart from "saving grace," on which Tolstoi 
does not seem to rely, one would say at once that there 
could be no natural way for the reform of so universal 
a villain. Was he so bad as all this? An irreverent 
reviewer of his biography intimates that he might safely 
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have eaten all the men he killed in war or in duels; 
but if he romances about his own sins and crimes, how 
can we trust him in any matter? — ^This doubt about the 
man's trustworthiness was felt by another celebrated 
Russian who is quoted as follows: "When Turgenief 
made Tolstoi's acquaintance he said of him: 'There is 
not a word, not a movement which is natural. He is 
constantly posing, and I am at a loss to understand 
in so intelligent a man this foolish pride in his wretched 
title of G)unt.' After a time Turgenief came to the 
conclusion that Tolstoi had the ambition to be con- 
sidered a Don Juan. Count Tolstoi one day related to 
us certain interesting episodes which had happened 
to him during the war. When he went away Turgenief 
said: 'You may boil a Russian officer for three days 
in strong suds and you won't succeed in getting rid of 
the braggadocio of a junker; you may cover him with 
a thick veneer of education, still his brutality will shine 
through.'" The suggestion is that the ambition of 
Count Tolstoi in youth and in manhood was to be 
talked about, and possibly the ruling passion, mani> 
festing itself in a new way, is strong in old age. There 
can be no question as to his literary genius; but such 
genius is often allied to strange follies; and the writer, 
who has for years admired Tolstoi's great novel, or 
rather series of novels, "Peace and War," could never 
look without loss of confidence at that photograph of 
him which his disciples so love, — wherein he poses 
bareheaded and barefooted, in a peasant's Uoase.— 
June 13, 1906. 

BISMARCK 

One ought to be cautious about accepting "The Diary 
of Dr. Moritz Busch" as presenting a complete picture 
of Bismarck; for the view is very close, the observer 
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is a very small fellow, and there is no perspective; so 
that little things challenge too much attention. Yet 
even in little things, in hasty expressions, and in bursts 
of irritation, the genius of Bismarck comes clearly out. 
He is great, but not symmetrical; and at every turn 
some moral meanness or pettiness surprises us. His 
vanity and his lust for power were inordinate; his 
own personality was the most important of earthly 
facts; and what helped him was good and what op- 
posed him evil. He had no scruples. He recognized 
no great ability or virtue among men, and attributed 
even to the Crown Prince the sordid motive of bribery; 
but conteizq>tible as men seemed to him, they were still 
creatures superior to women. He used Goethe's phrase, 
"the eternal womanly," with a sneer, and women 
obnoxious to him he fought with a spite, malice and 
pettiness that are said by cynics to be peculiarly 
feminine. Here, too, he was like Napoleon. He was 
bold and courageous, and yet singularly false and cun- 
ning; and capable of finessing so delicately that he 
would even introduce criticisms of his own devotion 
and tolerance in articles secretly prepared by himself 
for the press. Probably no man was ever more un- 
happy in his downfall ; and the closing years of his life 
were embittered by the thought that the young emperor 
had overthrown him with his own weapons, and kept 
him in retirement with the lofty and superior patronage 
of a ruler by divine right to a faithful servant of the 
HohenzoUems. It was the last indignity of that proud 
spirit that, no matter how he chafed, he dared not fig^t, 
because no plea was given him for revolt. He was 
fond of jeering at "Professor Gladstone," but the 
Englishman accepted the inevitable falling of the hand 
from the sceptre staff, in a far greater and nobler spirit 
than the German. — September 17, 1898. 
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MAXIME GORKY 

The first thing that strikes the reader of "Twenty- 
six and One and Other Stories," is that they are imita- 
tions of the more sombre and vile among the stories of 
Guy de Maupassant. They are condensed and strong, 
and they take hold upon the imagination, as it were 
with claws; but they do not impress one as distinctly 
new or even as distinctly Russian. . It is hard to 

understand why the art which deals with only one set 
of realities should be called realism. A better name 
for the art of Maupassant and Gorky would be animal- 
ism. It is not creative, it is not ennobling. Of the 
characters in these stories it may be said that no one 
of them rises to the standard of a moral being. — What 
is it, then, that gives them a dramatic interest and 
quality? Simply the fact that they are called human 
beings, have human names, and are set in a civilized 
environment, while they are actually brutes. If they 
were savages what is told of them would not affect us 
in any way except to weary us; for they would be 
very dull and characterless savages, without even an 
appreciation of nature or an aspiration for the super- 
natural. If they were monkeys they would be remark- 
able for their lack of sprightliness, but otherwise quite 
natural. But they are supposed to be men and women 
in contact with commerce, industry, law, religion, art; 
we feel their relationship; we endow them with our 
own sentiments: and in the sharp incongruity lies the 
secret of Gork3r*s success. The reviewer need not 
analyze any one of the stories. It is enough to say 
that they bring to him some such impression as he 
received many years ago in seeing a policeman taking a 
poor old drunken woman to the station house in a 
wheelbarrow. 
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IBSEN 

It was within the power of Ibsen to make a strong 
and interesting drama out of the commonplace inci- 
dents and characters of modern society; and it might 
be said that there are scores of his plays working out 
in the life of every community in Europe and America ; 
but the action of each is not developed separately, 
apart from environment; and no privileged audience 
looks down on the course of it, seeing and understand- 
ing the progress of the drama. It cannot be said that 
as a dramatist Ibsen satisfied the highest ideals; but 
his plays are great in their reality, their simplicity and 
their morality; for though he dealt often with what 
was vile he hated it and sought to make others hate it. 
It cannot be denied that he was an enemy of society 
as it is; he struck at every abuse and though he failed 
to kill conventional evil, at least he disfigured it. He 
took the religious hypocrite, the rascal successful in 
business and politics, the impure but respectable sinner 
as typical in the world, and though he had too great a 
regard for facts to give them over to poetic, to human, 
or to divine justice, he rendered them contemptible, and 
at times was able to make their sins sources of retribu- 
tion. He might be represented as saying bitterly to 
art: "Hath God need of thy lies?"— May 24, 1906. 

MACHIAVELLI 

The Rochesterian is inclined to think that the simplest 
explanation of Machiavelli's "Prince" is the best. The 
book is plainly designed to tell the best methods for 
succeeding in politics ; and what it teaches is the result 
of close knowledge of practical affairs and candid study 
of history. Machiavelli was not dealing with ideals at 
all but with actual life and with human nature as it 
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is, and he was not trying to teach how to be good but 
how to be successful in a worldly way. What he had 
learned from history and saw exemplified in Italian 
politics, any one of us may see exemplified in our own 
time; and while men profess a higher gospel than that 
of Nicholas Machiavelli, and may never have read the 
"Prince," they keep in harmony with Its precepts. The 
Italian statesman laid it down as a rule that a Prince, 
however cruel, selfish, or unjust his purposes, should 
profess the highest and most benevolent motives. Who 
ever knew of a modem politician coming forward, even 
in America, and presenting an issue to the people with 
the candid statement: "I do not think, fellow citizens, 
this is of vital importance to the nation; but I think 
you can be persuaded that it is, and so elect me to the 
presidency." Oh, no, it is always the last chance of 
salvation that is offered to an anxious people. What 
nation, bent upon conquering a neighbor, proclaims 
the fact in this fashion: "Here is a weak land; the 
plunder will be rich, the conquest easy and the business 
of ruling permanently profitable; go to, let us seek 
cause of war !" No, this is the formula : "It is the will 
of Heaven; the spread of Christianity requires it; the 
spirit of love prompts us to be good to enemies and 
take care of them ; let us 'take up the white man's burden 
and hand it to the coon.*" That which men have done 
constantly Machiavelli merely formulated. A certain 
type of able and unscrupulous men in every age has 
always won power by lying and hypocrisy; and 
Machiavelli simply showed how it comes to pass that 
lying and hypocrisy are available for the success Aey 
sought. No doubt he wrote somewhat sadly and cyni- 
cally, and his book is in some regards a satire on 
humanity, because to bring our conduct sharply into con- 
trast with our ideals involves satire; but the "Prince" 
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keeps in touch with the facts of life. The author is 
hated by all hypocrites because he made it clear how 
they play their game and win. If he were more gen- 
erally studied, demagogues might as well retire from 
business. 

SPENSER 

Edmund Spenser died January i6, 1599, nearly three 
hundred years ago, at the age of 46 years; and there 
is a disposition among literary people to pay some 
observance to the sad anniversary. His death took 
place in a tavern in King street; and Ben Jonson told 
Drummond of Hawthornden that he died from want of 
bread; but that piece of gossip is not to be trusted, for 
he had come over from Ireland, as Sheriff of Cork and 
messenger of Sir Thomas Norreys, president of 
Munster, and it is not likely that he would have died 
of starvation in London, or even in want, because, al- 
though he had been driven from his estates, and Kilcol- 
man Castle, his residence, had been burned, yet he had 
secured a liberal amount of spoil. Moreover, he was a 
man of note, with many friends; the Earl of Essex 
paid for his funeral, and the Countess of Dorset after- 
wards erected a monument over his grave in West- 
minster Abbey. He is one of the great English poets; 
and though his "Faerie Queene" is a poem of intricate 
allegory and tedious length and tiresome repetition, it 
is nothing less than a treasure house of literature and 
romance. It is full of imitations from the Italian, some 
of which go very close to plagiarism, but though the 
fantastic narrative and strange invention be little to 
our taste the beauty of style and expression remains 
forever a delight, and in the wilderness of the poem. we 
are apt to wander at any moment into some ideal region, 
peopled by beings of supernal grace and strength, whose 
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companionship lures into forgetfulness of the weary 
world of reality. It may be said of Spenser that his 
poetry not only charms the reader but exercises a forma- 
tive influence on his imagination. He has not many 
students; but to those who love him his verse is as a 
garden of delight, not passing like a scene in drama 
but remaining a rich memory and a source of ever 
renewing pleasure. It is a literary jest that nobody 
ever read all the "Faerie Queene"; but he who has not 
read some of it has missed one of the rarest privileges 
of English literature. Spenser's **View of the Present 
State of Ireland" is a historic tract of singular value. 
It shows how old the Irish question was even in his 
time, how awful the condition of the people, how un- 
speakable the atrocities committed against them to no 
purpose; and it made clear the futility of current 
schemes for peace and good government — without 
charity or justice — and set forth another fully as futile. 
The Rochesterian never thinks of this pamphlet with- 
out thinking also of the fact that Spenser's career 
illustrated clearly the evil policy he censured as well as 
that he advocated. He was enriched out of the con- 
fiscated estates of Desmond; he was driven from his 
home by rebellion ; and in due time his restored estates 
were declared forfeited by the commissioners of the 
commonwealth, and his grandson was driven landless 
as "mere Irish" into Connaught, in spite of the request 
for mercy made by Cromwell to the Privy Cotmcil in 
Ireland.— January 9, 1899. 

ROBERT SOUTHWELL 

The lives of many of the English poets were mourn- 
ful, and the lives of a few of them romantic; but we 
think the life of Robert Southwell, who was bom at 
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Horsham St Faith, near Norwich, about the beginning 
of 1561, and was hanged, drawn and quartered at Tyburn 
February 21, 1595, stands preeminent in tragic interest. 
He was a member of a good family, which is at 
present represented by Viscount Southwell, and was 
the grandson of Sir Richard Southwell, who was 
privy councillor to Henry VHI., one of the executors 
of his will, master of ordnance, visitor for the suppres- 
sion of religious houses and chief accuser of the un- 
fortunate earl of Surrey. The estate where the future 
poet and Jesuit missionary was born had been carved 
oat of the plunder of an abbey. 

It may be said that the romance of Robert Southwell's 
life began in the cradle; for while he was still a child 
a gypsy woman found him sleeping and ran away with 
him, leaving her own child in his stead. She was 
pursued, and the stolen boy was recovered. He often 
gave thanks afterwards for his deliverance from a 
life "void of all knowledge and reverence of God," full 
of vices, subject to infamy and "in certain danger of 
an unhappy death and eternal punishment." Doubtless 
the gypsy lad, if he grew to manhood, congratulated 
himself also in after years that his mother's device for 
his happiness had failed and that the exchange had 
not been effected. Southwell's birth took place but little 
more than two years after Elizabeth's succession to the 
throne, and his lot was therefore cast in stirring times. 
The great struggle of the queen to establish her power 
firmly on the ruins of the old religion was going on, 
and the Society of Jesus, then in the flush of its first 
great triumphs, had flung itself into the contest against 
Protestantism in England, and in due time this antag- 
onism was represented as an endeavor to revolutionize 
the government, if it did not actually become so. In 
that desperate crusade Southwell was to be a soldier. 
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While a mere boy he was sent to Douay, where a 
number of Oxford scholars had founded an English 
college, and it was there that he first conceived the 
idea of joining the Jesuits. Thence at the age of 
fifteen he went to Paris, where after a time he applied 
for admission to the society. He was put o£F on 
account of his youth, and there is extant a complaint 
which he composed to express his disappointment. It 
has all the sincerity and gush of a pious boy of six- 
teen, for at that innocent age the emotions may be 
genuine and rhetoric artificial. After a short delay he 
was enrolled as a Jesuit at Rome, October 17, 1578. 
After two years of noviceship, spent mainly at Toumai, 
he took his vows as a scholastic, October 18, 1580, and 
went to Rome again to complete his studies. He was 
there admitted to the priesthood in the summer of 
1584 and soon after appointed prefect of studies at the 
English college in that city; at that time he was devout 
and modest in his manner, noted for the sweetness of 
his temper and brightness of his mind. He was especial- 
ly given to the study of the English language and 
literature. It is clear from some of the fragments 
of his writings which his Jesuit biographers like to 
quote that he carried his devotion to the society into 
mere fanaticism. He said: "Although all the angels 
of heaven, all the men of the entire world, and lastly 
all creations, should be condemned and annihilated 
unless I quit the society; on account of none of these 
will I go." He added that although all the fathers, 
brothers and superiors should desert it, he would remain 
and dwell in it alone. Furthermore if an angel from 
heaven should descend and tell him to leave it and a 
single superior should tell him to stay, he declared that 
he would follow the judgment of the superior. To 
express the extent of his readiness to obey constituted 
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authority he said that if the whole society were against 
the superior on a point wherein the latter had authority, 
he would cling to the superior, though the prestige of 
piety and learning were on the other side backed by 
apparent justice: '*Yea, although the superior himself 
should be a man in other regards wicked and nefarious/' 
It was not the policy of the Jesuits to leave zeal of 
this kind imemployed in desperate service, and March 
24, 1586, Southwell was appointed to accompany Father 
Henry Garnett, afterwards executed for alleged com- 
plicity in the Gunpowder plot, on a mission to England. 
He was then about twenty-five years of age, and the 
appointment was as good as a death sentence, but he 
hailed it with serene satisfaction. In a letter to the 
general of the order, Claudius Aquaviva, dated February 
^) 1585, he had already declared his willingness to 
undertake the mission: "I add this one thing only re- 
garding myself, that there is nothing I desire more, or 
that can be more grateful to me in this life, than, as 
may seem good to your paternity, that I may expend 
my labors at present upon the English; the more so as 
it seems under divine inspiration and by promise of the 
English themselves, the highest hope of martyrdom." 
He left Rome with his comrade May 8, 1586, and prob- 
ably sailed from some port in the Netherlands July 15. 
In a letter written to a friend before sailing he addressed 
him as "from the threshold of death." Their coming 
was duly announced to Walsingham by a spy, and 
Southwell's first letter to Aquaviva, dated July 25, was 
captured, as an abstract of it is on file among the 
English state papers. It was doubtless written from 
Lord Vaux*s house at Hackney, where he and Father 
Garnett were in concealment. For about six years 
Southwell escaped arrest. His life during that period 
was like that of other Jesuits in England, and it is not 
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easy to understand how men of such zeal and ability 
could be content to submit to the constant disguises, 
concealment and anxieties which they were forced to 
undergo with so little opportunity for doing cflFectivc 
work in behalf of the cause whose success they had at 
heart. The Jesuit commonly made his home at the 
country house of some Catholic nobleman or gentle- 
man; but even there he was not free from danger, as 
it was always possible that there might be a spy among 
the multitude of servants and visitors. Discovery meant 
death for him and ruin for his host; and therefore he 
had to lodge in some out of the way chamber, take 
his meals alone and pursue his studies in solitude, only 
venturing to say mass before those who could be trusted 
with the dangerous secret of his identity. When his 
duty obliged him to make excursions abroad he went 
disguised, sometimes affecting the swaggering style of 
the gallants of the day, ruffling it in slashed satin 
doublet and velvet cloak with a plume in his cap and 
a hawk on his fist. He had one or two false names 
and took pains to be prepared to talk on any theme 
with those whom he encountered. At all times he had 
to be ready for flight or concealment. And in case of 
sudden alarm the ordinary place of refuge was what 
came to be known as "the priest hole" in old English 
houses, a hiding place, sometimes between the walls, 
sometimes under the roof and sometimes sunk in the 
cellar, but always very artfully concealed. On one 
occasion when Southwell was saying mass early in 
the morning with closed doors at Harrowden, the resi- 
dence of Lord Vaux, in Northamptonshire, four pur- 
suivants came thundering at the gates. Their entrance 
was delayed while the altar and vestments were cleared 
away, and every vestige of the Jesuits who were present 
was removed. When several priests and neighboring 
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gentlemen were stowed away in the hiding place the 
officers were let in. They searched the house for four 
hours and went away disappointed, after exacting pay- 
ment for their trouble. In the meanwhile those for 
whom they were looking were standing in a sort of 
dark den under ground with their feet in water. Father 
Southwell's place of refuge or home, if it might be 
called so, was at Arundel house on the Strand, with the 
countess of Arundel, whose husband, Philip Howard, 
earl of Arundel and Surrey, was then confined in the 
tower, where he died a few months after Southwell's 
execution, having suffered an imprisonment of ten years. 
The poet disliked the fantastic disguises which his 
brethren sometimes delighted to assume and went com- 
monly clad in '1)lack rashe" with ^'clothes more fit than 
fine." He could not learn to talk about hawks, hounds 
and horses with any intelligence and therefore never 
succeeded in passing himself off as a sporting character, 
as Father Gerard and other members of the society 
occasionally did. He sometimes went under the name 
of Cotton and sometimes under that of Cooper, and 
he is described as a man of moderate stature and not 
very remarkable appearance, with auburn hair and 
beard. 

One of the places that Father Southwell was ac- 
customed to visit was Uxenden hall, near London, the 
residence of a Catholic family named Bellamy. One 
of the daughters of the house, Anne Bellamy, was 
arrested and committed to the Gatehouse prison at 
Westminster, January 26, 1592, as a recusant, on the 
order of Copcland, bishop of London. Under the 
temptations and terrors of prison life she lost her virtue 
and changed her religion and entered into an agree- 
ment with Richard Topcliffe, one of the royal com- 
missioners, to bring Southwell into his hands on condi- 
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don that no harm should come to those under whose 
protection he might be taken. This arrangement was 
made some months after her original arrest and was 
carried out July 5, 1592. She had contrived that South- 
well should go to her father's house on that day and 
say mass, and Topcliffe, who was waiting the word, set 
out to apprehend him, having received from the girl, 
who was still lodged in London, a diagram of the secret 
chamber in which he would probably be hidden. When 
the commissioner arrived at Uxenden hall and demanded 
the surrender of "one Mr. Cotton," Mrs. Bellamy stoutly 
denied all knowledge of such a person and was horrified 
to see Topcliffe make straight for the priest's hiding 
place, a "chamber under the tiles" that had hitherto 
proved secure against all scrutiny. There Southwell 
was taken among his altar vessels and vestments. Next 
day he was mounted on horseback, doubtless in the 
fashion in vogue for such occasions, with his legs tied 
under the horse's belly, and led into London in a sort 
of triumphal procession as a captured Jesuit. There 
is a curious letter from Father Garnett, in the character 
of a London merchant, giving an account of the whole 
transaction which throws a strong side light on the 
condition of the times. "This done," says the letter 
after describing Southwell's arrest, "Topcliffe despatched 
Fitzherbert to the court to tell what good service he 
had done and so fell to searching of the house, finding 
there much massing stuff, papistical books and pictures, 
all which he caused to be laid in a cart which was 
ready provided, and sent to his lodgings at Westminster, 
whither also by six of the clock in the morning he had 
brought the said Jesuit. And so the rumor thereof 
came presently to us merchants from the court, where 
there was both joy, and, I think, some sorrow for his 
taking." After giving some reports about Southwell's 
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examination the writer observes with affected careless- 
ness: "I write this long discourse because I know you 
shall find many of his favorites there that will report 
it more plausibly to the papists, and therefore I thought 
good to advertise the real truth as far as I could in 
any way learn. * * * * London at this season is so 
wet, that for my health I mean to take the country air 
for a season, uncertain of my time for return. But 
you may hold on your course. I will leave some one 
in trust to write and answer. I wrote how my merchant 
was arrested, but his elder brother hath undertaken his 
business, who, with all other friends are well, and thus 
troubling you with this tedious news, I pray your 
patience and commit you to God." 

Southwell was taken to Topcliffe's own house and 
held there for several days and submitted to close 
examination. It does not appear that at any time 
during his imprisonment he was put in the narrow 
chamber in the tower or stretched on the rack or 
fastened in the "Scavenger's Daughter" as happened 
to others of his cloth; but he was tortured by less 
notorious devices. In a letter to Queen Elizabeth an- 
nouncing his arrest Topcliffe said: "Most graceos 
sovereiyne — Having Father Robert Southwell (of my 
knowledge) ye Jhezuiot in my stronge chamber in 
Westmr. churchyearde I have mayde him assewred for 
startinge or hurtinge of himself By puttinge up on his 
arms a pr of hand gyves." This solicitude lest the 
prisoner should do himself violence was not appreciated 
by its victim, as the contrivance employed was hardly 
so comfortable as a straight jacket and a padded 
chamber. A couple of iron rings suspended from the 
wall were fastened on Southwell's wrists, and his feet 
were then bent back and his ankles tied to his thighs. 
He was left dangling in this way for hours and occa- 
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siooaliy qutsnoned as to his clianctcr, his missioo and 
vano«u other matters; bat though the torment must 
have been fearful for one of his delicate organization 
he refused to answer. So cantioos and so steadfast 
was he that he would not even tell the color of a 
horse that he had ridden upon a certain day lest the 
information might give a due that would lead to the 
ruin of some of his friends. Wlien Southwell wa& 
brought before the court of Queen's Bench and inter- 
rogated he complained of the treatment that he had 
received, and as some popular indignation was roused 
against Topcliffe the privy council had him imprisoned 
for a short time for exceeding his authority. In the 
meanwhile the Jesuit poet was transferred to the Gate- 
house, where he was confined among the pauper pris- 
oners, as his money had been taken from him at the 
time of his arrest In those days prisoners who were 
able to do so paid for their own board, and those who 
had no means got rough treatment For a month 
Father Southwell was kept among these miseraUe 
people in hunger, thirst, cold and filth, and when at the 
end of that time his father came to see him he found 
him ''covered with dirt, swarming with vermin, with 
maggots crawling in the sores made by the gyves, his 
face bleared and like that of a corpse, and the bones 
protruding through his skin." The elder Southwell 
wrote to the queen asking "that if his son had com- 
mitted anything for which by the laws he deserved 
death he might suffer death; if not, as he was a 
gentleman, he hoped her majesty would be pleased to 
order that he should be treated as a gentleman and not 
confined any longer in that filthy hole." This petition 
touched the queen, and she ordered the removal of 
Father Southwell to the tower, where he remained a 
prisoner for thirty months. It is said that this favor 
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was shown out of consideration for the elder South- 
well's second wife, Margaret Styles, who had once been 
a lady in waiting on Elizabeth and had taught her Latin. 
It has often been a matter of speculation what books 
a man shotdd select if a limited choice were offered 
him on the eve of a solitary confinement. Southwell 
contented himself with the Bible and St. Bernard's 
works. Speculators on this subject usually put Shakes- 
peare's works after the Scriptures in their list of neces- 
sary books, but toward the close of 1592 few of his 
immortal plays had been written. 

During his confinement in the tower Southwell was 
perhaps as well treated as was consistent with his close 
keeping; for the lieutenant of the tower was greatly 
impressed with his character and behaved to him with 
courtesy. But his friends were excluded with the 
exception of one of his sisters, and it is conjectured 
that writing materials were denied him. He either 
grew impatient of his captivity or longed for 
martyrdom, for early in 1595 he wrote a letter to Cecil, 
the lord treasurer, asking that he might be brought 
to a speedy trial or at least that his friends might have 
leave to come to see him. Cecil's conmient was that if 
he was in such haste to be hanged he should speedily 
have his desire, and accordingly the poet was removed 
to Newgate and put in a cell called Limbo, February 
18, 1595. Two days later he was brought to trial before 
the court of Queen's Bench, Sir John Popham presid- 
ing, and the celebrated Coke acting as attorney-general. 
He was indicted for treason under the statute passed 
in the 27th year of Elizabeth's reign, which declared 
all English bom priests deriving authority from Rome, 
then in the realm, who failed to depart within forty 
days, and all who entered the kingdom after that time, 
traitors subject to the penalties of high treason. South- 
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well pleaded to the indictment with some hesitation, as 
he had scruples about making the jury accessory to his 
death, but finally he accepted the regular formula and 
asked to be tried "by God and the country." He denied 
that he was guilty of treason, but of course he could 
not deny that he came within the scope of the law 
which made him a traitor. The trial was like many 
of the old English criminal procedures, a curious, 
random process in which the prisoner, who was obliged 
to act as his own counsel, stood at bay, while the court 
and the crown lawyers, with much hectoring and brow- 
beating, went on not merely to prove his guilt but to 
try his mettle. It is a coincidence worth noting that 
the young Jesuit when asked his age made an answer 
somewhat like that of Camille Desmoulins to the 
revolutionary tribunal at Paris; but the comparison 
suggested was not allowed by his astute prosecutors to 
pass unchallenged. Much that took place at the trial 
suggests vividly the men and manners of the time; but 
the main interest of the procedure centered upon a 
matter altogether foreign to the issue before the court. 
Anne Bellamy appeared as a witness and swore among 
other things that the prisoner had told her that if 
asked whether a priest was concealed in her father's 
house it would be lawful for her to lie and even con- 
firm the lie with an oath to save him. The court and 
the prosecutors displayed great horror at this doctrine, 
and perhaps some of them really felt such horror. The 
attorney-general denounced it as destroying all reliance 
of men on one another's veracity and tending eventually 
to upset all government. Southwell maintained "that 
in case a demand is made against justice, and with a 
view to doing harm to an innocent person, to give an 
answer not according to the intent of the questioner 
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is no ofiFense either against the divine law or the natural 
law." He illustrated his theory by supposing that an 
invader was in control of the capital and searching for 
the queen concealed in some secret room in her palace. 
He held that when asked if she was there it would be 
proper for one of her subjects to lie to save her, since 
silence would betray her as effectually as to speak the 
truth. The discussion was enlivened by Coke's calling 
the Jesuit a **boy-priest" and declaring that he had not 
"read the fathers"; by the scoundrel Topcliffe's shout- 
ing his invectives until the judge silenced him, and by 
the prisoner's bringing the chief justice and "Mr. 
Attomesr" to book as to whether they would betray 
their sovereign or not. Doubtless the discussion of 
the doctrine of equivocation on' this trial led to much 
of the odium attached to the Jesuits in England, though 
the impression made was deepened by the circumstances 
attending the conviction of Father Garnett in the suc- 
ceeding reign. The farce was not long in turning into 
tragedy. The judge charged briefly, and the jury 
brought in a verdict of guilty. When asked what he 
had to say why sentence of death should not be pro- 
nounced upon him the condemned man simply answered : 
**I pray God to forgive all them that in any way are 
accessory to my death." The sentence ran after the 
usual barbarous formula of the law, that he should be 
taken to Newgate and thence drawn to Tyburn on a 
hurdle, there to be hanged and cut down alive; his 
bowels to be burned before his face; his head to be 
stricken off; his body to be quartered and disposed of 
at her majesty's pleasure. 

Southwell heard the sentence with an humble rever- 
ence and thanked the judge. He was taken back to 
Newgate through the streets instead of by water, and 
he walked with a contented air. He was put into 
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Limbo again, where for three hours he had to endure 
a controversy with certain Protestant divines anxious 
for his conversion. The next morning, Friday, Febru- 
ary 21, 1595, the jailor awakened him to prepare for 
death, and he gave the man his nightcap with the 
remark: "I thank you most heartily for your good 
news. If I had any better thing to give you, you 
should have it." He was then brought out and laid on 
the hurdle, repeating several times the phrase, "How 
great a preferment is this for so base a servant" At 
the place of execution he was taken from the hurdle 
and put in a cart, and as the journey on the former 
vehicle at such a season was undoubtedly a muddy one 
he wiped his face with a^ handkerchief and flung it to 
one of his comrades in the crowd. He made a short 
speech declaring his innocence of any evil intent toward 
the queen, acknowledging that he was a Jesuit priest 
and commending his soul to God. The hangman 
stripped him to his shirt, fastened the rope to the 
gallows and tied the halter round Southwell's neck, 
letting the knot remain behind and leaving the noose 
loose, the poet praying fervently all the while. The 
cart was then driven away softly, and Southwell was 
left hanging, still conscious and evidently pra3ring, mak- 
ing the sign of the cross and looking down until the 
executioner took hold of his legs and swung to and fro. 
Three times that functionary was going to cut him 
down, but the compassionate crowd would not permit 
Nevertheless he was still breathing when finally cut 
down, though not conscious when disembowelled. After 
his heart, still pulsating, and his entrails were burned, 
his head was cut off and held up before the people, and 
his body was then quartered. The head was exposed on 
one of the bridges and the quarters on four of the 
gates of London. 
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We have dwelt so much upon the sad history of 
Southwell that our criticism of his works must be brief. 
His prose was clear and beautiful, touched here and 
there with the quaintness and conceit of the age. A 
long letter addressed to his father, who had conformed 
to the state church and whom he hoped to convert, is 
a favorable specimen of it. An address to Lord 
Arundel, dated after sentence of death, never carried 
out, had been passed on that nobleman, is less elaborate 
and affected and consequently a nobler bit of composi- 
tion. We have seen one or two extracts from his 
letters that might be mistaken for selections from 
Lyly's "Euphues." Southwell's poetry is Elizabethan 
through and through. It is full of alliterations, quips 
and curious turns of expression. The thought is often 
subtle and intricate, and the feeling constantly appears 
artificial through the artificiality of the style. His long- 
est poem is "Saint Peter's Complaint." It consists of 
132 six line stanzas devoted to the remorse of the 
apostle after he had denied his Master. There is little 
of the free play of passion; but every consideration 
moving to contrition is carefully worked up. The 
memory of a familiar incident is given in the following 
stanzas: 

Why did the yielding sea, like marble way, 
Support a wretch more wavering than the waves, 

Whom doubt did plunge why did the waters stay, 
Unkind in kindness, murdering while it saves? 

Oh that this tongue had then been fishes' food 

And I devoured before this cursing mood! 

These surges, depths and seas, unfirm by kind, 
Rough gusts, and distance both from ship and shore. 

Were titles to excuse my staggering mind; 
Stout feet might falter on that liquid floor. 

But here no seas, no blast, no billows were, 

A puff of woman's wind bred all my fear. 
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The reproachful glance of the Saviour suggests an 
apostrophe to his eyes twenty stanzas in length begin- 
ning as follows: 

O sacred eyes! the springs of loving light, 
The earthly heavens where angels joy to dwell, 

How could you deign to view my dreadful plight 
Or let your heavenly beams look on my hell? 

But those unspotted eyes encountered mine 

As spotless sun doth on a dunghill shine. 

Sweet volumes stored with learning fit for saints, 
Where blissful quires imparadise their minds; 

Wherein eternal study never faints. 
Still finding all, yet seeking all it finds; 

How endless is your labyrinth of bliss 

Where to be lost the sweetest finding is. 

Ah wretch! how oft have I sweet lessons read. 
In those dear eyes, the registers of truth? 

How oft have I my hungry wishes fed. 
And in their happy joys redressed my ruth! 

Ah! that they now are heralds of disdain. 

That erst were ever pitiers of my pain ! 

In his agony the apostle thinks of how he shall dare 
to meet the Blessed Virgin, Mary of Bethany, Martha, 
Lazarus or his brother apostles, but finally he finds 
hope in God's mercy and in examples of its exercise. 
Under the title of "Maeoniae" there is included a series 
of short poems on various events in the life of Christ. 
The rest of the poet's works consist of short poems 
mainly on kindred themes. When not religious in tone 
they are almost invariably sad. We give a couple of 
examples : 

A CHILD MY CHOICE 

Let folly praise that fancy loves, 

I praise and love that child 
Whose heart no thought, whose tongue no word. 

Whose head no deed defiled. 
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I praise him most, I love him best, 

All praise and love is his; 
While him I love, in him I live 

And can not live amiss. 

Love's sweetest mark, laud's highest theme, 

Man's most desired light. 
To love him life, to leave him death, 

To live in him delight 

He mine by gift, I his by debt. 

Thus each to other due. 
First friend he was, best friend he is. 

All times will try him true. 

Though young, yet wise; though small, yet strong; 

Though man, yet God he is; 
As wise he knows, as strong he can. 

As God he loves to bless. 

His knowledge rules, his strength defends, 

His love doth cherish all; 
His birth our joy, his life our light. 

His death our end of thrall. 

Alas he weeps, he sighs, he pants. 

Yet do his angels sing; 
Out of his tears, his sighs, his throbs. 

Doth bud a joyful spring. 

Almighty babe whose tender arms 

Can force all foes to fly. 
Correct my faults, protect my life. 

Direct me when I die! 

The following poem with the curious title jingling 
in two languages was written on the death of Mary 
Queen of Scots: 

DECEASE, RELEASE, DUM MORIOR ORIOR. 

The pounded spice both taste and scent doth please. 
In fading smoke the force doth incense show; 

The perished kernel springeth with increase. 
The lopped tree doth soonest grow. 
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God's spice I was, and pounding was my due, 
In fading breath my incense savored best; 

Death was my mean my kernel to renew, 
By lopping shot I up to heavenly rest 

Some things more perfect are in their decay. 
Like spark that going out gives clearest light. 

Such was my hap whose doleful dying day 
Began my joy, and termed Fortune's spite. 

Alive a queen, now dead I am a saint; 

Once Mary called, my name now martyr is; 
From earthly reign debarred by restraint. 

In lieu whereof I reign in heavenly bliss. 

My life, my grief, my death hath wrought my joy. 
My friends my foil, my foes my weal procured ; 

My speedy death hath scorned long annoy, 
And loss of life an endless life secured. 

My scaffold was the bed where ease I found, 

The block a pillow of eternal rest; 
My headsman cast me in a blissful swound. 

His axe cut off my cares from cumbered breast. 

Rue not my death, rejoice at my repose; 

It was no death to me, but to my woe, 
The bud was opened to let out the rose. 

The chains unloosed to let the captive go. 

A prince by birth, a prisoner by mishap. 
From crown to cross, from throne to thrall I fell ; 

My right my ruth, my titles wrought my trap. 
My weal my woe, my worldly heaven my hell. 

By death from prisoner to prince enhanced 
From cross to crown, from thrall to throne again ; 

My ruth, my right, my trap my style advanced 
From woe to weal, from hell to heavenly reign. 

It cannot be claimed that Southwell was one of the 
most highly endowed poets, and if his genius had been 
greater the circumstances of his life, his intense devo- 
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tion to religion, his zeal for his order, his rapid and 
anxious career, his imprisonment and early death would 
have prevented great achievements in literature. We 
are inclined to class him among those sensitive and 
delicately organized souls to whom poetry is a solace 
rather than a mission. It was not an end in itself but 
simply a means to the expression of the pious fervor 
of his mind. He sang not so much for the sake of 
art as for the sake of worship, and in every note there 
breathe purity, high purpose and an intense appreciation 
of things divine. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER 

As Fletcher was older than Beaumont, as he wrote 
many plays without the latter's help, and as he was 
the author of the great pastoral drama after which 
Milton modeled his "Comus," it is strange that he has 
been assigned the second place in the poetical partner- 
ship. The reason given for the precedence of Beaumont 
is that he was the master spirit while he lived. His 
taste was purer than Fletcher's and his genius more 
severe and sustained; and those of the dramas in which 
it is known he had the greatest share, "A King and no 
King," "Philaster" and the "Maid's Tragedy," are 
considered the best of the whole fifty-two. Possibly 
something was due to his youth, his wit and his good 
looks, which made him a favorite in the gay society 
of London, and as it is idle to look for any satisfactory 
explanation of his supremacy in his supposed literary 
superiority, it is safe to assume that the explanation 
lay in the charm of his personality. Those were the 
days when a man grew famous through the companion- 
ship of a few men, and it must be remembered that 
Beaumont was one of the Shakespearean circle and, 
though much younger than Shakespeare, died a year 
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before him. That he shone among the wits at the 
Mermaid tavern is plain from the epistle which he 
addressed to Ben Jonson from the country, where he 
and Fletcher were finishing two of their comedies: 

Methinks the little wit I had is lost 

Since I saw you, for wit is like a rest 

Held up at tennis, which men do the best 

With the best gamesters. What things have we seen 

Done at the Mermaid! Heard words that have been 

So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that every one from whence they came 

Had meant to put his whole soul in a jest, 

And had resolved to live a fool the rest 

Of his dull life; then when there hath been thrown 

Wit able enough to justify the town 

For three days past; wit that might warrant be 

For the whole city to talk foolishly 

Till that were canceled; and when that was gone. 

We left an air behind us, which alone 

Was able to make the next two companies 

Right witty; though but downright fools, more wise. 

It is said that Beaumont and Fletcher were more 
popular in their day than either Shakespeare or Ben 
Jonson, and it is not hard to believe the story, as we 
glance through their plays. Every line is evidently the 
work of men writing for praise and popularity. There 
is little of solemn purpose, little of moral force, little 
of artistic reticence. There is plenty of genius, but 
it is genius wild, not unstudied, but full of perversity. 
The construction is often admirable, the movement 
rapid, the stage effects striking, the style buoyant and 
brilliant, the passion strong, the wit keen and the humor 
coarse and riant. There is so much that is good that 
you wonder why the whole effect is not better. After 
a time you notice that the workmanship is a trifle too 
hurried. A play that begins in a strain of noble poetry 
is apt to degenerate as the plot proceeds and sinks to 
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mere melodrama where it ought to rise to a climax of 
tragedy. It is as if the authors grew weary of their 
work or were spurred beyond their natural pace by 
impatient managers. You notice too a sameness in 
many of the characters. They are led astray by the 
same devices and avenge themselves by the same 
methods. Above all there is a constant recurrence of 
the same theme, love or lust; and even the relations 
of the sexes can grow wearisome when dwelt upon in 
fifty-two dramas. Throughout all there is a looseness 
of manners and language that is startling even to a 
student of old English literature. The men seem to 
be made up without any sense of the obligation of 
purity, though occasionally one of them is kept true by 
a great passion; with the women purity seems more a 
matter of physical condition than moral nature. Yet 
on the whole it is no wonder that these gay young 
gentlemen whose genius blossomed in the beginning of 
King James's reign were popular then and no wonder 
that their works have maintained their fame even in 
more squeamish times. We know none entitled to dis- 
pute with them the third place among British dramatists. 
In speaking of Beaumont we gave possible reasons 
for the fact that he usually takes precedence of Fletcher, 
but we are of opinion that the first place actually belongs 
to the latter. Few of our poets were more richly 
endowed, and we never lay down his works without a 
regret that so many precious gifts were wasted in the 
drudgery of dramatic composition for daily bread. He 
died without achieving the leisure which Shakespeare 
won, and consequently without a chance to do his 
best work. In gay exuberance of humor, in richness of 
invention, in the conception of manly strength, in pas- 
sionate action he was next to Shakespeare; in the 
romantic fervor of his imagination and in the quaint 
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faculty for pastoral pictures of that shepherd's life that 
never was by wood or stream he was second only to 
Spenser; in the happy grace of poetic expression he 
rivalled Milton in his lighter strains. 

CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 

Marlowe is not much read and not much liked except 
by poets and critics. The former love him as one of 
the sons of genius who lived unhappily and died early, 
with only fragments of his message to man put into 
articulate music; the latter study him as the comrade 
of Shakespeare, his elder brother in the art of song 
and the first to make effective use of English blank 
verse, the noblest instrument for the expression of 
exalted passion in dramatic composition. 

In estimating Marlowe's work it may be said that his 
two Sestiads of "Hero and Leander" are delicate and 
beautiful and so free and bold a rendering of the Greek 
as to read like an original poem. The dainty verse 
has something of the quaintness, elaborateness and 
tediousness of detail that mark the minor poems of 
Shakespeare. The translation of the first book of 
Lucan is made line for line in blank verse and sur- 
passes the original in rugged power. The renderings 
of Ovid's elegies are graceful and flowing and so far 
as we remember neither more nor less indecent than 
the work of the licentious Roman. Nothing else that 
Marlowe has written is objectionable on the score of 
immorality, taking into consideration the age in which 
he lived. Outside of these translations he might be 
considered a purer writer than Shakespeare, though 
guilty of a few scurrilities on the old religion. "Dido, 
Queen of Carthage," is a sort of dramatic poem, copied 
largely after Virgil and written in conjunction with 
Thomas Nash. It has no great value. "The Massacre 
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at Paris" is an attempt to present in a dramatic form 
the events of contemporary French history, and it is 
generally pronounced incomplete and worthless. The 
poet's fame rests on the four remaining tragedies as 
upon four great pillars, somewhat rough hewn and 
grotesque, but colossal in their proportions and noble 
in their effect. Three of them, "Tamburlaine," *'Faus- 
tus" and "The Jew of Malta," bear a strong family 
resemblance. Each serves as the embodiment of a 
single terrible character which is in itself but the 
incarnation of a fierce passion. Tamburlaine represents 
the thirst for power satisfied through martial conquest; 
Faustus represents the thirst for power satisfied through 
knowledge, and the Jew of Malta represents the thirst 
for power satisfied through the acquisition of wealth. 
The hero in each respectively is ambition, curiosity 
and avarice personified. When a great poet conceives 
of a character in this way we may look for grandeur 
of outline, intensity of passion, brightness of language 
and glory of imagery in his work; but we must also 
look for undue exaggeration that in time involves the 
sacrifice of naturalness and the loss of sympathy on the 
part of the reader. In "Tamburlaine the Great" the 
career of the Scythian shepherd who deemed himself 
destined to universal conquest is traced. The rush of 
incident is wonderful and the splendor of language 
keeps pace with it, until the actions of the hero grow 
grotesque and his declamation degenerates into fustian. 
He captures the soldan of Egypt's daughter and makes 
her his mistress, conquers and kills the Persian mon- 
arch, subdues Bajazet, the Turkish emperor, carries 
him about in an iron cage and uses him for a footstool ; 
harnesses minor kings to his chariot and drives them 
about as "pampered jades of Asia," sacks Damascus 
and Babylon and in his pitch of pride does not hesitate 
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to kill his own son for cowardice. There is an ex- 
travagance of incident and language which mars the 
play and which made it the subject of travesty among 
the dramatists of the Elizabethan age. But through 
it all the terror darkens and deepens about Tamburlaine 
and the magnificence and music of the verse command 
attention; while every now and then the recurrence of 
what Ben Jonson called Marlowe's "mighty line" startles 
us into admiration. For instance take the hero's justi- 
fication of his ambition: 

Nature that framed us of four elements, 
Warring within our breasts for regiment, 
Doth teach us all to have aspiring minds : 
Our souls whose faculties can comprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world, 
And measure every wandering planet's course. 
Still climbing after knowledge infinite, 
And always moving as the restless spheres. 
Will us to wear ourselves, and never rest. 
Until we reach that ripest fruit of all, 
The perfect bliss and sole felicity, 
The sweet fruition of an earthly crown. 

Sometimes the poet's ardor leads to extravagant 
expression and yet keeps within the bounds that divide 
the sublime from the ridiculous, as where Tamburlaine 
in his pride and confidence exclaims : 

And till by vision or by speech I hear 
Immortal Jove say, "Cease, my Tamburlaine," 
I will persist, a terror to the world, 
Making the meteors (that like armed men 
Are seen to march upon the towers of heaven) 
Run tilting round about the firmament 
And break their burning lances in the air 
For honor of my wondrous victories. 

But often the declamation lapses into mere rant, con- 
genial only to Ancient Pistol. Even the women indulge 
in absurd boastfulness and in one ridiculous scene where 
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Zenocrate, the mistress of Tamburlaine, and Zabina, the 
wife of Bajazet, occupy the stage with a scolding match 
while the rival kings and their forces withdraw for 
battle, the former styles the latter 

"Disdainful Turkess and unreverend boss!" 

which shows that the use of the Dutch word in the 
politics of the day is not, as commonly supposed, of 
American origin. 

"The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus" is the 
old story of the scholar who sold his soul to the devil. 
Marlowe's play is based on the popular prose tale of his 
day on this theme. The drama has probably been much 
marred by additions and alterations to suit successive 
audiences, for it kept the stage a long time. Disfigured 
as it is with many puerilities it may not be compared 
with Goethe's masterpiece, and yet the Faustus of the 
English dramatist touches once or twice a height of 
passion that the modern Faust does not attain. 

In night and storm Faustus makes his conjurations 
and Mephistophilis appears at his behest. The scholar 
asks the devil sundry questions about his master and 
his place of punishment and wants to know specially 
why it is that doomed to hell he can still visit earth. 
The familiar answers: 

Why this is hell, nor am I out of it; 

Thinkst thou that I that saw the face of God 

And tasted the eternal joys of heaven 

Am not tormented with ten thousand hells 

In being deprived of everlasting bliss? 

O Faustus, leave these frivolous demands 

Which strike a terror to my fainting heart! 

Subsequently Faustus returns to this subject after 
signing the bond that delivers him over to the devil 
after twenty-four years of earthly power and pleasure. 
He questions Mephistophilis as to the whereabouts of 
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hell and doubts its existence; and the spirit exclaims: 

Hell hath no limits nor is circumscribed 
In one self place; but where we are .is hell, 
And where hell is there must we ever be; 
And, to be short, when all the world dissolves 
And every creature shall be purified 
All places shall be hell that are not heaven. 

The closing scene of the tragedy is imaginative, in- 
tense and terrible. The final speech is too long for 
quotation, but it represents an agony that seems almost 
beyond the power of human expression — that repent- 
ance, dread and self-abasement, appropriate to a sinner 
like Faustus who sees his certain doom approaching. 
The reader under this spell of the poet almost wishes 
for the granting of the doomed scholar's prayer: 



*0 soul, be changed to little water drops 
And fall into the ocean, ne'er be found!' 



"The Jew of Malta" opens impressively with a picture 
of an Israelitish merchant prince who has about him the 
promise of finer things than Shylock, but as the play 
advances Barabas degenerates rapidly into a mere 
monster of avarice and malice. The horrors accumulate 
so fast as to become commonplace. The Jew of Malta 
contrives the death of two gallant young lovers, poisons 
a convent full of nuns, his own daughter among them, 
murders a couple of friars, betrays the city to the 
Turks, and plans a general slaughter of Christians and 
Mohammedans with so much careless ferocity that the 
reader is disposed to regard human beings as little 
better than rats so far as their capacity for exciting 
dramatic emotion is concerned. There is a great falling 
away at the close from the splendor with which in the 
first scene the Jew is pictured in his treasury musing 
on "infinite riches in a little room" and dreaming of 
the progress of his argosies. 
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"Edward the Second" is the poet's most faultless play 
and it has been praised by some critics as superior in 
points to Shakespeare's Richard II. The first part of 
it, dealing with the king's love for his favorite Gaveston, 
has Marlowe's peculiar defect, the exaggeration of a 
single passion ; but the later scenes, where the dethroned 
monarch languishes in the sewage filth in the dungeon 
at Berkeley castle, are free from his earlier mannerisms. 
The power and pathos in these scenes are wonderful; 
and yet the effects are attained with a conciseness and 
quietness of action and language that are like Shakes- 
peare. The very murderers go about their inhuman 
business in a natural way that makes one shudder. The 
fact that the style of "Edward the Second" is not like 
the style of "Tamburlaine the Great" has proved a 
stumbling-block to critics guided by internal evidence 
in assigning the authorship of old plays, but it may 
prove nothing more than that Marlowe at twenty-nine 
was not disposed to rant like Marlowe at twenty-two. 

In estimating Marlowe it is common to compare or 
rather contrast him with Shakespeare. His admirers, 
while not daring to place him beside the greatest of 
poets, lay stress on the fact that he was only twenty- 
nine when he died ; that he was then more famous than 
Shakespeare ; that he had actually done better work than 
Shakespeare, and that though scarcely his senior he was 
probably Shakespeare's model. All this may be granted 
without conceding that Marlowe would have developed 
as Shakespeare did if he also had lived to the age of 
fifty-two. His genius was intense but limited in range. 
He painted passions in action rather than characters, 
and could not therefore have painted in great variety. 
He began with the general sentiment and followed it 
into its various expressions instead of imagining men 
of different natures developed in relation to each other 
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and to circumstances. He had neither Shakespeare's 
wit nor humor. We should be disposed to liken him 
to Byron rather than to any other poet Moreover, like 
many other poets who have died young, he had grave 
defects of character which render it doubtful whether 
he might not have deteriorated with the progress of 
years. Granting him a career as long as Shakespeare's, 
would it have been so quiet and so full of easy accom- 
plishment? It is known that he plunged into the 
Bohemian life of the early dramatists with fierce 
enjoyment and became noted among the most notorious 
of them. The evidence on this point is stronger than 
that on any other fact connected with the literary 
history of his age. Robert Greene, a poet, dramatist 
and fellow graduate of Cambridge, died in squalid 
misery at the house of a poor shoemaker near Dowgate, 
September 30, 1592. Soon after his death his "Groats- 
worth of Wit Bought with a Million of Repentance" 
was given to the public by Henry Chettle. It is a cant- 
ing production, the evidence of which on certain points 
is in no way affected by doubts as to whether Greene 
wrote it or whether it was written in his name as a 
sort of pious fraud. It bears the address: "To those 
gentlemen, his quondam acquaintances, that spend their 
wits in making playes R. G. wisheth better exercise and 
wisdome to prevent his extremities." There are three 
of them, Marlowe, Lodge and Peele, and with them all 
the writer claims companionship in vice as well as in 
literary pursuits, and to them all he gives solemn warn- 
ing, which in the case of Lodge alone was heeded or 
not needed. To Marlowe specially he says: "Wonder 
not (for with thee will I first beginne) thou famous 
gracer of tragedians, that Greene, who has said with 
thee, like the foole in his heart: There is no God,' 
should now give glorie vnto his greatnesse; for pene- 
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trating is his power, his hand lyes heavy vpon me, he 
hath spoken vnto me with a voyce of thunder, and I 
have felt he is a God that can punish enemies. Why 
should thy excellent wit, his gift, be so clouded that 
thou shouldest give no glory to the giver?    
Deferre not (w^ith mee) till this last point of extremi- 
tie; for little knowest thou how in the end thou shalt 
be visited." After an appeal to Lodge and Peele in the 
same strain and a bitter jibe at Shakespeare and the 
players he adds a general warning against blasphemy, 
drtmkenness and lust enforced with this quaint figure: 
"Remember, gentlemen, your lives are like so many 
light tapers that are with care delivered to all of you 
to maintaine; these with wind-pufft wrath may be ex- 
tinguished; with drunkenness put out; with negligence 
let fall; for man's time of itself is not so short but it 
is more shortened by sinne." 

Some of Marlowe's admirers, not sensitive on other 
points, have been troubled by the charge of atheism 
brought against him by Greene, but there is on official 
record a curious bit of evidence that puts the matter 
beyond a doubt. A few days before the poet's death a 
fellow named Richard Bame, who was hanged at Tyburn 
December 6, 1594, lodged information against Marlowe 
charging him with some blasphemies considered too 
gross to put in print and some blasphemies which 
Colonel Ingersoll has made almost popular in our day. 
Among other things reported by Bame were these: 
That Marlowe held religion to be a mere matter of 
policy devised to keep the common people in awe; that 
he called Moses a mere juggler, not a whit cleverer than 
a mountebank of the day called Heriot; that Christ was 
merely a carpenter's son and the Jews who knew him 
best were the best judges as to whether he deserved to 
be put to death or not ; that he could undertake to make 
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a new religion avoiding much of the absurdity of the 
old one; that all the apostles were ignorant fellows 
except Paul, who was a good writer but a pitiful coward. 
There is much nonsense in Bame's declaration, but 
some things that it contains are strongly corroborative 
of what is reported of Marlowe from other sources; 
and if the poet had not perished in a tavern it is just 
possible that he might have been drawn to Tyburn on a 
hurdle and died the proto-martyr of agnosticism. 

We have expressed doubt as to whether Marlowe 
would have accomplished greater things than he had 
done if he had been spared; but we do not doubt that 
he was among the most nobly gifted of our poets. He 
lived in an age of intellectual giants and among them 
his supremacy was apparently taken for granted. Not 
to quote less authorities, Shakespeare's phrase "Dead 
shepherd," or as some texts have it "Dear shepherd," is 
a eulogy; Jonson's allusion to his "mighty line" in the 
fine poem on Shakespeare has become proverbial ; Chap- 
man spoke of him as standing "up to the chin in the 
Pierian flood"; and Drayton paid him this exquisite 
tribute : 

Next Marlowe, bathed in the Thespian springs. 
Had in him those brave translunary things 
That the first poets had; his raptures were 
All ayre and fire, which made his verses cleere, 
For that fine madness still he did retaine 
Which rightly should possesse a poet's braine. 

But Marlowe's best epitaph was the work of his own 
hand. It lies in the closing chorus of one of his great 
tragedies : 

Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight 
And burned is Apollo's laurel bough 
That sometime grew within this learned man; 
Faustus is gone. 
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HERRICK 

» 

It is a curious fact that the laureate of epicureanism 
in England was a clergyman, and doubtless the seeming 
incongruity between his calling and his poetry has hurt 
his fame; otherwise so sweet a singer could not have 
been so long neglected. We style him an epicurean 
because an idea of refinement is associated with the 
sensuous philosophy which the word suggests, and 
though Robert Herrick is often coarse and lascivious in 
his writings we can not think of him as an impure or 
vicious man. What he has said and sung amiss seems 
less the result of evil in himself than the failure to see 
anything like sin in nature. But on this point it may 
be well to abide by the opinion of the critics and read 
the "Hesperides" with caution. The poems are like a 
great wood where we wander along pleasant streams, 
among clambering vines, under the shadow of noble 
trees that murmur in the wind and are liable at any 
moment to startle some rapid and glistening snake, to 
touch some poisonous shrub or to stumble into some 
pool of water underlaid with black slime almost as 
unstable as itself. 

His works consist of two great divisions, "Hesperides" 
and "Noble Numbers." The latter contains all of Her- 
rick's poetry that is religious in tone; the former is a 
miscellany containing every species of lyric from a 
mere couplet to an epithalamium. Perhaps its character 
is best described in the lines with which it opens: 

THE ARGUMENT OF HIS BOOK 

I sing of brooks, of blossoms, birds and bowers. 
Of April, May, of June and July flowers. 
I sing of May-poles, hock-cars, wassails, wakes. 
Of bridegrooms, brides and of their bridal cakes ; 
I write of youth, of love and have accesse 
By these to sing of cleanly wantonnesse. 
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I sing of dewes, of raines, and, piece by piece, 
Of balme, of oyle, of spice and amber greece. 
I sing of times trans-shifting ; and I write 
How roses first come red and lilies white. 
I write of groves, of twilights, and I sing 
The Court of Mab, and of the Faerie King. 
I write of hell; I sing and ever shall. 
Of heaven, and hope to have it after all. 



In a general way it may be said of these lyrics, and 
they are multitudinous in number, that they are marked 
by gentleness and commonly by gaiety of tone and care- 
less grace of expression. They break out with the 
brightness, the coolness and the rush of a fountain. 
Their themes are not many, nor the emotions intense; 
but the variety of form is marvellous, and the words 
seem to flow together as if in obedience to some secret 
sense of harmony. And they are admirable words, 
quaint, curious and picturesque. There are some things 
that are vile and many that are silly, but the whole 
average of excellence is very high. We think that one 
of the most essential things about poetry is that it shall 
convey the idea of ease and mastery on the part of the 
poet. The consciousness of any straining after effect 
or any effort after expression on his part is painful to 
the reader. This excellence of easy mastery of what he 
attempts characterizes Herrick more than any of our 
singers. It may be said that his genius never soared 
far; but it can not be said that he did not know the 
sweep of its wings. 

After the Restoration in 1660, Herrick, who had been 
expelled from his vicarage in 1648 for refusing to take 
the covenant, was reinstated at Dean Prior and remained 
its vicar till he died, in 1674. The register of the church 
bears this simple entry, **Robert Herrick, Vicker, was 
buried the isth day of October, 1674." In 1853 the 
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church of Dean Prior had been nearly all rebuilt, but the 
tower remained, and the simple interior had been re- 
stored with some of the old monuments, notably that 
of Sir Edward Giles. There was no memorial of the 
poet Around the church is a small graveyard with a 
few pines in its hedgerows, and somewhere in the 
enclosure is Herrick's resting place, but the precise spot 
is unknown. Of the old vicarage not a vestige remains, 
but to the quick imagination the house and the life of 
those who dwelt therein is suggested by the well-known 
poem in the "Noble Numbers," "A Thanksgiving to God 
for His House." 

Herrick must have had fame as a poet in his own day, 
and one would imagine that his lyrics were framed to 
hit the taste of the age that followed ; but by a singular 
fate his works passed out of fashion, and he was soon 
forgotten. It was not until 1796, more than a hundred 
years after his death, that literary people began to dis- 
cuss his character as a poet again, and it was not until 
1826 that a complete edition of his poems was issued. 
In the meanwhile his memory was kept alive in his own 
parish. His poems were learned by the simple, ignorant 
people, who could not read, and transmitted from one 
to another, and the poet himself passed into legend and 
walked as a ghost the hills and dales where he had 
dwelt for so many years in the flesh. 

THE BALLAD OF "THE REVENGE" 

In the November number of that usually bright and 
interesting magazine for children, "St. Nicholas," there 
is an article on "The Sea-fight off the Azores," by C. H. 
Palmer. 

It begins with an allusion to "Lord Tennyson's noble 
ballad of The Revenge,' " which this paper took occasion 
to describe not long ago as a piece of jingling and pre- 
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posterous nonsense; and it tells over again in some- 
what strained prose and in fuller detail the ridiculous 
story that has passed into literature about the fight of 
Sir Richard Grenville, in a small vessel, with loo sound 
sailors, against a Spanish fleet of fifty-three heavy war 
ships, manned by 15,000 men, which is said to have 
taken place August 31, 1591, old style. 

In William J. Rolfe's notes on the ballad of the 
**Revenge," he gives as authorities apparently followed 
by Lord Tennyson, the preface of Gervase Markham's 
poem "The Most Honorable Tragedie of Sir Richard 
Grinuile, Knight," published in 1595, and a Dutch nar- 
rative by Jan Huygen von Linschotten, translated into 
English in 1598. But probably the original source from 
which these writers drew their information was a tract 
published by Sir Walter Raleigh in November, 1591, 
entitled : "A report of the Truth of the Fight about the 
lies of the Acores this last Sommer betwixt the 'Re- 
venge' and an Armada of the King of Spaine." We 
have never seen Raleigh's story of the fight; but it was 
written, according to his biographer, Edmund Grosse, to 
vindicate his friend and servant, Grenville, against the 
charge of rashness and at the same time to work up a 
popular sentiment "against the ambitions and bloody 
pretenses of the Spaniards, who, seeking to devour all 
nations, shall be themselves devoured." We presume 
that the article in "St. Nicholas" has followed this 
pamphlet, though it quotes no authority, merely saying 
that the original account of the fight was compiled from 
the narratives of the English prisoners on their return 
home ; and doubtless the laureate's poem and all kindred 
folly on this subject are derived from the same authority; 
for Gosse says: "Posterity has taken Raleigh's view, 
and all Englishmen, from Lord Bacon to Lord Tenny- 
son, have united in praising this fight as one 'memorable 
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even beyond credit, and to the height of some historical 
fable/" But from whatever source the story, as told 
by Lord Tennyson and generally accepted as fact, 
comes, it is in the nature of things false. It is as 
manifestly a lie as anything that Baron Munchausen or 
Joe Mulhatton has written. 

It is conceivable, as happened in one of Lord Dun- 
donald's exploits, that a small vessel should run close 
up to a large one and blow her upper deck away; but 
that a small vessel should fight fifty-three well equipped 
large vessels for fifteen hours without being disabled 
or sunk is a lie against the qualities of wood, iron, gun- 
powder, and water. It is sometimes possible for a small 
body of well disciplined troops with superior arms to 
defeat a large body of badly disciplined and poorly 
armed troops; but to say that a hundred men with all 
the advantages of guns, position, and size of vessels 
against them, fought 15,000 men for fifteen hours is a 
lie against human nature itself. To describe such a 
conflict of fifty-three ships against one, and 15,000 
against 100 for fifteen hours, and then say that only 
forty out of the 100 were killed is to make the premises 
of the lie disagree with its conclusion. It is a sheer 
waste of the raw material of falsehood. 

Probably Sir Richard Grenville tried to get away in 
"The Revenge," as the rest of the English fleet got 
away, and was caught on account of his delay; and no 
doubt he made a gallant fight in an attempt to run the 
gauntlet of the Spanish vessels and came to grief — ^but 
the rest is mere rodomontade. If Bacon used the phrase 
quoted by Gosse, which we do not remember to have 
seen before, we should interpret it, apart from the con- 
text, as expressing in a courteous way his opinion that 
the story was altogether too strange to be true. And 
it is by no means creditable to the character of English- 
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men in general to suppose, as Gosse intimates, that they 
put the slightest faith in this Grenville myttL If there 
were any truth in it, why should Englishmen take pride 
in the better authenticated achievements of their 
countrymen at sea? Why should they glory in the 
career of Blake, or Howe, or Duncan, or Jervis, or 
Nelson? The "shaker of the Baltic and the Nile" won 
his triumphs meeting Frenchmen, Danes and Spaniards 
on pretty nearly even terms; and he must figure as a 
poor blunderer if we accept the current account of the 
fight off the Azores. As Major Bellenden says in "Old 
Mortality": "Why, how the devil can you believe that 
Artamines, or what d'ye call him, fought single-handed 
with a whole battalion? One to three is as great odds 
as ever fought and won, and I never knew anybody 
that cared to take that except old Corporal Raddlebanes. 
But these dammed books put all pretty men's actions 
out of countenance. I dare say you would think very 
little of Raddlebanes, if he were along side of Arta- 
mines. I would have the fellows that write such non- 
sense brought to the picquet for leasing-making." 

This is a harsh condemnation, but assuredly Lord 
Tennyson deserves it in this matter of the ballad of 
"The Revenge" as richly as ever the author of the 
"Grand Cyrus" did. No matter how a historical ballad 
rhymes and rattles, it has no excuse for its existence 
if it lacks the element of truth. 

And why in the name of Hull, Decatur, Perry, 
Macdonough, Gushing, and Farragut should a magazine 
designed for American children be stuffed with such 
unspeakable trash? The article we have made our text 
says: "Freebooters they may have been, those daring 
sailors of the days of 'Queen Bess,' with a hound-like 
scent of Spanish treasure-ships and caring little for the 
blood scent on the doubloons they captured, but they 
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lived in rough times. And as an example of courage, 
pure and simple, this fight off the Azores is not excelled 
by any action in the British navy." 

Verily this is a queer bit of morals for young minds ! 

The adventurers of that age were not only bold and 
brave men, but they were magnificent liars; and this 
fight as commonly described not only surpasses every- 
thing in the brilliant history of the British navy, but 
takes rank with the feats described in the romances that 
drove Don Quixote crazy. 

Lord Tennyson's ballad of "The Revenge" is not 
noble but ignoble. It is not heroic but braggart. It is 
not poetry but foolish lying set to metre. 

BROWNING 

The fault of Browning, as it seems to us, was that 
he lacked the faculty of reticence and rejection. The 
sculptor gets at the statue by knocking away parts of 
the marble; but Browning hated to cast away any 
superfluity, even though it cumbered and obscured his 
ideal. He made the law of his own capricious mind the 
law of literature and what came to him first he gave 
first, and every thought, relevant or irrelevant, that 
suggested itself as he wandered on, he considered ger- 
mane to the subject, and made a part of it. Whenever 
he is dull, tiresome, or obscure, it is due to this fault 
rather than to mere peculiarities of expression, such as 
his use of odd words, his elision of letters, his inversions 
in grammatical construction. The common charge of 
obscurity made against Browning is well founded; but 
it must not be forgotten that his obscurity is for the 
most part due not merely to his method, but to the 
essential difficulty of his themes. He is a great thinker 
who loves great subjects and who has a wonderful 
faculty for winding his way into a theme, as Goldsmith 
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said of Burke, "like a serpent" He goes into obscure 
labyrinths, some of which no other mind has explored; 
and if it be not easy to follow him, let the reader who 
delights in "easy things to understand," abandon the 
task of following. If Browning be clear in most of 
his minor poems, where he deals with simple elemental 
feelings, let him who suddenly finds himself puzzled in 
such a poem as "Rabbi Ben Ezra," bethink that the poet 
may not have gone insane, but that there may be a call 
upon himself for a deeper attention, more subtle analy- 
sis, and more concentrated thought Though not among 
the disciples of Browning, and though often irritated 
by his mannerisms, his random disquisitions, and his 
utter disregard of form, we have seldom had reason 
to quarrel with him for lack of comprehensibility. If 
you have poetic sympathy and sensibility you struggle 
along a difficult path as readily and as joyfully as along 
an easy one. A touch of imagination will put you in 
the mood of the physician puzzling over the resurrection 
of Lazarus as readily as in the mood of the cavalier 
singing "King Charles, and Who'll do him Right Now.*^" 
We appreciate thoroughly this harsh criticism of John 
Burroughs: "I cannot read Robert Browning. The 
sheer mechanical effort of reading him, of leaping and 
dodging and turning sharp corners to overtake his 
meaning, is too much for me. It makes my mental 
bones ache. It is not that he is so subtle and profound, 
for he is less in both than Shakespeare, but that he is 
so abrupt and elliptical and plays such fantastic tricks 
with syntax. His verse is like a springless wagon on a 
rough road. He is full of bounce and vigor, but it is 
of the kind that bruises the flesh and makes one bite 
his tongue." Yet though there be much truth in this 
it is not all the truth; and we appreciate just as heartily 
the following passage from Augustine Birrell in which 
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he asserts Browning's claim to immortality: "But when 
we take down Browning, we cannot think of him and 
the 'wormy bed' together. He is so unmistakably and 
deliciously alive! Die, indeed! when one recalls the 
ideal characters he has invested with reality; how he 
has described love and joy, pain and sorrow, art and 
music; as poems like 'Childe Roland,' 'Abt Vogler,' 
*Evelyn Hope,* The Worst of It,' Tictor Ignotus,' The 
Lost Leader,' 'Home Thoughts from Abroad,' 'Old 
Pictures in Florence,' 'Herve Riel,' *A Householder,' 
'Fears and Scruples,' come tumbling into one's memory, 
one over another — we are tempted to employ the 
language of hyperbole, and to answer the question 
'Will Browning die ?' by exclaiming, 'Yes ; when Niagara 
stops.' In him indeed we can 

'Discern 
Infinite passion and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn.' " 

W. E. HENLEY 

The Brooklyn "Eagle" dealt with William Ernest 
Henley somewhat roughly, the day after his death; and 
its animosity to him seems to be based on his criticism 
of certain writers, such as Stevenson, Thackeray, George 
Eliot, William Morris, Edwin Arnold and Lewis 
Morris. The Rochesterian confesses, with some regret, 
that he does not know much about Henley, and is only 
familiar with some of his lighter verse; but he dislikes 
this sort of literary criticism. Doubtless the fact that 
the critic hates an author for his nationality, his creed, 
or his political opinions, or the enemies he has made, 
influences an estimate of his genius; but in so far it 
lessens the value of criticism ; and the less personal pas- 
sion enters into the discussion of literary art the better. 
In England and America, it may be said that there is 
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very little criticism worth reading, for the simple reason 
that personal feeling seems to be the accepted standard 
of opinion. If you like a man, his sisters, or his cousins, 
or his aunts, praise him, no matter what stuff he writes ; 
if you do not like him, or his friends, abuse him. In 
France there is very little of this personal note in 
literary judgment; in Russia not much; and in Germany 
more than in France, but far less than in this country 
or in England. 

Of course there is It certain style of attack on con- 
temporaries which discredits an author; but to say that 
he disapproves of the writers named by the "Eagle" is 
not to attribute to him an unpardonable sin. Thackeray 
was a great writer inordinately but honestly praised; 
and one may admire him for his strong points and yet 
find plenty to criticise in him. For instance, as a 
novelist, he was often fearfully dull. George Eliot was 
a great writer, inordinately and dishonestly praised; it 
has taken some frank expression of opinion to get rid 
of the false glamour cast over her reputation; and 
those who have aimed at separating the element of mere 
fashion and vogue from criticism of her work have done 
good service to literature. William Morris is lovely— 
but oh, so long! and Edwin Arnold is, oh so long!— 
and not altogether lovely. Now why should any one 
be considered an outcast for taking such views, or en- 
deavoring to judge of the work of such writers simply 
as literature, and in comparison with what is best in 
prose or poetry? To attack them in mere malice or 
spite is vicious, because malice and spite taint any 
action into which they enter; but to point out their 
faults, merely in loyalty to truth, or their evil tendencies, 
merely in reverence to the moral good of the world, is 
an honest critic's obligation. There is an illustrious 
example of the result of merely personal criticism. 
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Among those who do not speak the English language, 
Byron is regarded as the greatest of modern English 
poets, because he is judged from a purely literary stand- 
point In England and the United States he has been 
written down steadily for a generation, because of his 
politics, because of his skepticism, because of his 
hostility to certain national heroes, and because of his 
literary quarrels. 

The "Eagle" quotes for special comment this curious 
poem by Henley: 

Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 

I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 

In the fell clutch of circumstance 

I have not winced or cried aloud; 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 

My head is bloody, but unbowed. 

Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade. 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 

It matters not how strait the gate. 
How charged with punishments the scroll, 

I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul. 

This is not very pleasant verse; but it is assuredly 
very strong and dramatically impressive; and it puts in 
picturesque style an idea that is too often forgotten in 
our times, the value of individuality. The comment of 
the "Eagle" is ingeniously and lavishly abusive, and one 
passage may be quoted: "Those who ascribe this poem 
to a situation with the police probably come nearer to 
its correct explanation than those who regard it as a 
defiance of Deity or a shriek against fate, or a howl at 
all theology, or a protest against organized religion. 
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The Henleys, as a rule, have more difficulties with the 
police than with religion, and are oftener more de- 
pressed by an inability to borrow money, or to market 
lampoons, or to convert into coin assaults upon the 
successful, or to repay misplaced confidence with printed 
brutality, or to proportion their attacks upon bene- 
factors to the measure of favors and kindnesses, which 
they have received from them, than with any concern 
about the hereafter. The present suffices for them. 
Life for them re-begins every morning. If anybody 
else is rich, they see no reason why they should be 
poor. They rejoice to live within other people's means. 
They will keep out of debt so long as they can borrow 
money to meet their obligations. They put forth to 
avoid work more energy than work itself would involve. 
As in Henley's case, literature is their affectation and 
journalism their recourse. The successful are their 
target. The deserving are their detestation. The 
industrious are their natural enemies." Of course if 
this were to be considered literary criticism, such men 
as the Hebrew prophets, Homer, Dante, Marlowe, 
Shelley, Poe, Socrates, and hosts of poets, sages and 
reformers would be relegated to the criminal classes. 
Merely as a mild suggestion, the writer suggests to the 
editor of the "Eagle" that he might read over the 
Lord's Prayer, and consider whether it is so very 
infamous to begin life every morning or to be poor. 
In the book where it appears, he may also find a strange 
statement as to the value of a human soul, as beyond 
what the world can give — which is Henle)r's idea more 
reverently put. So much for religion ; as for literature 
and art, — if we were to exclude all but the rich from 
the realm of creative imagination, there would not be 
much left. Their kingdom, glorious in its own way, is 
mainly among material things. — July i8, 1903. 
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THE LAUREATE AND THE CORONATION 

The pomp and splendor of the coronation, long in 
preparation, did not come to light The costly robes 
and jewels are put away; the soldiers keep their camps; 
the eager crowds do not assemble. The joyous enthus- 
iasm, just gathering, is gone, and conmion anxiety takes 
its place. The sense of national pride and glory gives 
way to the consciousness of human frailty, and weakness 
even in kings. It is to be regretted, therefore, that 
poetry made ready for a day of triumph should be 
published on the day of grief, jingling out of harmony 
with the universal sentiment. Probably the poem of 
Alfred Austin on the "Coronation" would not have 
seemed good under the most favorable conditions; and 
assuredly it does not seem good, since no coronation 
has taken place. It was written partly in exaltation of 
the king, but mainly in exaltation of kingship and the 
character of kings in general, or at least English 
kings; and it is this phase of the ode that challenges 
criticism. The poet says: 

For 'tis nor Crown nor Scepter men revere. 
But the majestic mind and regal soul. 

That amid clashing clamors serve to steer 
A Realm unto its goal. 

Now there has not been an English sovereign since 
William of Orange of whom this could be said with 
even a shadow of truthfulness. The theory of the 
English constitution is that men are to revere the crown 
and sceptre; and that, however majestic and regal the 
monarch's mind may be, he is to have nothing to do 
with steering the nation to its goal. He is not held 
responsible for anything in politics, because he is not 
supposed to act in politics. In passing a critic might 
remark that we do not "steer" anything to a "goal." 
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Kings who, than wise counselors yet more wise. 
Because of the calm hight wherefrom they scan 

The orbit of their empire, can surmise 
God's destiny for man. 

It is the fact that kings have a better opportunity 
and more leisure for the study of broad politics than 
ordinary men; but how do they avail themselves of 
their privileges? The history of the world shows that 
they have seldom troubled themselves with the destiny 
of man, but have been usually intent on the pursuit of 
pleasure, personal glory, national conquest A few of 
them have been great and good ; but most of them have 
been commonplace fellows under unconunon tempta- 
tion, and led far astray. In the nature of things a 
king who would make a very reputable citizen, is apt 
to be foolish or vicious. There is no calnmess of vision 
for him. His passions, his interests, his weaknesses are 
appealed to on every side; and it becomes almost im- 
possible to be wise. 

Who honor worth and genius, and share 
Their Kingliness with nothing base or mean, 

And, at their side. One tender-souled as fair, 
A woman and a Queen. 

Here is the special danger of kings, — that they are 
beset by the base and mean; and that they so often 
share their kingliness with mistresses and with courtiers 
who are ready to make way to honor by any crooked 
path; and hardly a king has escaped the evil which the 
poet denies. Some have fallen through their own base- 
ness of mind; and some have been beguiled by fair- 
seeming flatterers. Not to go back very far in history, 
we may say that only two of the modem kings of 
England have been loyal to their wives — George III., 
who was a lunatic, and Charles I., who was beheaded. 
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Whom, themselves simple, splendid for the state, 
And steadfast as the stars the seasons veer. 

Priesthood can bless, and poets celebrate. 
With conscience clean and clear. 

Whom neither pomp nor psean can befool 
To slur the scutcheon of their ancient Line, 

Transmitters of a Race whose Right to rule 
Shall seem and be divine. 



It is a sad fact that priests are always ready to bless 
and poets ready to celebrate a king of any kind, as 
occasion demands, with a comfortable, though not a 
clean or clear conscience. How otherwise could Alfred 
Austin say that the royal house in England rules by 
divine right? This poem is only worth consideration 
for one reason. In reading it one is forced to consider 
how far truth is an element in poetry. This ode gives 
us in labored language a series of preposterous false- 
hoods — not the mere delusions, dreams, aspirations, 
speculations that may go to make up verse, but bare, 
bald misrepresentations of political, social and historical 
facts. Can such senseless flattery be good poetry? It 
may be said, in justification of the poet laureate, that 
other English writers have written with more brazen 
sycophancy on less tempting occasions: that the best 
verse of the classic era in Rome is disfigured with the 
fulsome praises of patron and emperor; and that, so 
far as precedent goes, Alfred Austin is justified in sing- 
ing in honor of false gods. The best to be said for 
him is that he has less precious gifts to sacrifice in 
honor of untruth. And let it be conceded that as an 
official his task was hard. What would you have done 
in his place? Sung of the historic glory of England? 
Or given a poet's ideal of what a king should be? — 
June 27, 1902. 
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BYRON 

The London "Spectator" has an article on the book 
of Dr. George Brandes on "Naturalism in England/' in 
which it ridicules his method of classifying English 
poets, and questions the supremacy of Byron, which 
the critic asserts. The "Spectator" concedes that Byron 
is for other peoples the greatest English poet of the 
last century ; and then sums up the case for and against 
him in a way which indicates that English opinion, long 
hostile, is turning in his favor: "Not all the voices of 
continent calling unto continent will ever induce the 
native inheritors of English poetry to crown Byron as 
the greatest poet of his age. But there is something 
to be learned from these voices; and it is true that 
Byron has never had justice from his own people. The 
melodramatic airs that it pleased him to assume, and 
the abundance of slipshod work that he set his name 
to, detract nothing from his greatness. He is one of 
the careless great, of the family of Shakespeare, and 
Fielding, and Scott. Shakespeare, it is commonly be- 
lieved, cared little for the painstaking processes of art 
in comparison with the immediate needs of the theater. 
Europe with its society was Byron's theater. He had 
a quick eye for what was effective, and a quick sym- 
pathy for what was vigorous and vital. He gloried in 
his strength, and was pleased to think that, in the 
leisure of a gentleman, he could rival the professional 
poets at their own work, and outgo them all in the 
favor of the public. To the end he remained an amateur 
of genius. But what kept him an amateur was his feel- 
ing that poetry and the making of poetry is no more 
than an incident or diversion in the full-blooded life 
of man. No one can read Byron's letters without falling 
under the spell of that extraordinary spontaneity and 
energy of character. It is as a person that B3rron was 
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great, and the impress of his personality is still felt in 
all that he touched, whether literature, or politics, or 
war. His works were the by-products of his life, not 
his whole existence. His very ease and fluency, the 
readiness with which he caught at the new ideas of 
his time and made them into satire or melodrama, has 
served his reputation well among foreign readers, who 
find that Byron can be understood without any painful 
term of apprenticeship." This, for an English critic, 
is going very far toward an abandonment of the hostile 
attitude towards one of the greatest of Englishmen 
maintained for nearly two generations; and it signifies 
that the political, religious, social, and literary animosi- 
ties which have prevailed against Byron's fame at home, 
but failed to lessen it abroad, are dying out; and it 
will not be long before the majority of Englishmen 
will recognize that the exiled genius, as a man and a 
poet, whatever his faults might be, reflected unique 
glory on his country. The distinction drawn against 
Byron as an "amateur poet" is rather curious. He 
began to write verse as a boy, and he wrote constantly 
until his death at 37 years of age; and he was one of 
those poets who showed a steady advance in power to 
the very last. He spent a long apprenticeship, achieved 
mastery, and was at the height of his literary and 
artistic genius when he died. In no sense was he an 
amateur poet, unless we apply that phrase to a man who 
does not work exclusively at verse-making, and if that 
be the meaning of the term there were very few English 
poets other than amateurs, and the professional poets 
are not of the highest rank. To the former class 
belonged Chaucer, Surrey, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Fletcher, Donne, Herrick, Waller, Cowley, Milton, 
Dryden, Gray, Scott, Burns, and a score of others; the 
latter class is most distinctly represented by Pope, 
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Wordsworth, and Tennyson, whose whole lives were 
shaped with a view to poetic creation. Such men are 
really the exceptions in literature; and whoever studies 
the lives of the poets will find that for most of them 
there were many great interests; and a hostile critic 
might say of them as of Byron, that their poetry was 
merely a by-product In America, so far as the Roch- 
esterian recollects, we have never had a single profes- 
sional poet. The devotion of Wordsworth and Tenny- 
son to the cloistered life of poesy, if one may use the 
phrase, gave a certain mastery of fine expression, a 
minuteness of knowledge as to nature's ways, a serenity 
of attitude, and a contemplative insight; but ease, 
quietude, concentration of purpose, were not gained 
without some serious sacrifice of power. Neither of 
them had the creative faculty, large constructive ability 
in art, or the dramatic sense ; and both were masters of 
still life and rarely at ease in dealing with action. The 
mistake of modern criticism has been in supposing that 
their poetry, so beautiful, and so in harmony with the 
spirit of the middle era of the nineteenth century, was 
the only true poetry, and that there can be nothing 
different nor anything higher. — October i6, 1905. 

BYRON'S LETTERS 

There is in the English language the correspondence 
of a great poet. Lord Byron, that may be said to set the 
standard of excellence. His letters are frank, spontane- 
ous, interesting. Their description of strange scenes is 
vivid and picturesque; the expression of opinion is bold 
and careless; the play of wit is constant; and thought 
and emotion are poured out naturally and lavishly. You 
feel, in reading what he writes to Murray and Moore, 
that you are in close contact with a vigorous personality 
and an intellect of exuberant power, quickened, not 
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jadeo, by creative literary labor, and in full sympathy 
with the movement of the world. It happened to the 
reviewer to become a close reader of Byron's letters in 
boyhood; and since then the correspondence of other 
literary men has seemed rather narrow and poverty- 
stricken. 

GEORGE EUOT 

Leslie Stephen has published a book on George Eliot, 
which seems designed to continue the cult of that 
novelist, so splendidly advertised in life and death. A 
newspaper, making a summary of Stephen's estimate, 
gives this statement: "She rarely expresses her antipa- 
thies, but one instance is characteristic. Of Byron she 
speaks with disgust, as the 'most vulgar-minded genius 
that ever produced a great effect in literature.' The 
author of 'Don Juan' could not well be congenial to 
the creator of Tedalma.' She had the strong religious 
instinct conunon to so many noble women in whose 
sympathy masculine reformers have found comfort 
amidst the harsh controversies and struggles of active 
work. The history of her books is on one side a history 
of the consequent development of her mind." There is 
much in the character, life and writings of Byron that 
is reprehensible, and it is the fashion of the English 
Philistine, and consequently the fashion of his American 
imitator, to abuse the great poet on all occasions; but 
the charge of vulgarity is about the last one would 
expect to have brought against him. There were 
individuality and distinction in whatever he did after 
the writing of his first foolish verses; and however 
low he might go in his vices, he maintained his quality 
as an aristocrat In any common use of words, there- 
fore, he was not, either as a poet or a man, vulgar. 
The most obvious difference between him and George 
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Eliot was in the frankness with which he recognized 
evil and the hyprocrisy with which she concealed it. 
Both liked to deal with it. In nearly all her novels, the 
institution of marriage is a favorite subject of attack; 
but where Byron laughed at its occasional evils, she 
sentimentalized over them as incident to matrimony ; and 
where he let illicit love go on to open sin, she confined 
it to desires and did not allow it to run to action, 
because the literary market required strict observance 
of the conventional decencies. It may be a harsh thing 
to say, but this point of contrast seems to be the chief 
distinction also, in the conduct of the novelist and the 
poet. George Eliot lived with the husband of another 
woman, for many years ; and Byron was separated from 
his own wife and lived with the wife of another man 
for a time before his death. When George Eliot entered 
into this relation she was nearly as old as Byron was 
when he died ; and here is her statement of her position 
in a letter to a friend, written in September, 1855: 
"If there is any one action or relation of my life which 
is, and always has been, profoundly serious, it is my 
relation to Mr. Lewes. It is, however, natural enough 
that you should mistake me in many ways, for not only 
are you unacquainted with Mr. Lewes's real character 
and the course of his actions, but also it is several 
years now since you and I were much together, and 
it is possible that the modifications my mind has under- 
gone may be quite in the opposite direction of what you 
imagine. No one can be better aware than yourself 
that it is possible for two people to hold different 
opinions on momentous subjects with equal sincerity, 
and an equally earnest conviction that their respective 
opinions are alone the truly moral ones. If we differ 
on the subject of the marriage laws, I at least can 
believe of you that you cleave to what you believe to 
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be good; and I don't know anything in the nature of 
your views that should prevent you from believing the 
same of me. How far we differ I think we neither of 
us know, for I am ignorant of your precise views; and, 
apparently, you attribute to me both feelings and 
opinions which are not mine. We can not set each 
other quite right in this matter in letters, but one thing 
I can tell you in a few words. Light and easily broken 
ties are what I neither desire theoretically nor could 
live for practically. Women who are satisfied with such 
ties do not act as I have done. That any unworldly, 
unsuperstitious person who is sufficiently acquainted 
with the realities of life can pronounce my relation to 
Mr. Lewes immoral, I can only understand by re- 
membering how subtle and complex are the influences 
that mould opinion. But I do remember this; and I 
indulge in no arrogant and uncharitable thoughts about 
those who condemn us, even though we might have 
expected a somewhat different verdict. From the 
majority of persons, of course, we can never look for 
anything but condemnation. We are leading no life of 
self-indulgence, except, indeed, that, being happy in each 
other we find everything easy. We are working hard 
to provide for others better than we provide for our- 
selves, and to fulfill every responsibility that lies upon 
us. Levity and pride would not be a sufficient basis 
for that." How Byron would have laughed over this 
letter; and with what sardonic humor he would have 
travestied its hjrpocrisy, or moral obliquity! The cool 
assumption of high motives for low action, the charity 
of the superior person who is living with another 
woman's husband for the commonplace person who is 
living with her own husband, the serene and philosophic 
self -righteousness — all these he dwelt upon in his poetry, 
for he knew life thoroughly; but he missed this master- 
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piece of innocent adultery. Now the poet went astray 
more than once; but he did not assume that he was 
doing what was right when he sinned. He gave way 
to passion and he was ready to meet the consequences, 
according to his code as a gentleman. If George 
Eliot was high-minded, Byron was vulgar-minded; and 
to be high-minded is to be a hypocrite and a fraud, and 
to be vulgar-minded is to be a candid sinner instead of 
a self-righteous one. A sound moralist can approve 
neither the novelist nor the poet; but so far as Christi- 
anity is concerned the condition of the latter is far 
better than that of the former, because the man in 
this case had an enlightened conscience and the con- 
viction of sin, whereas the woman had an unenlightened 
conscience and was apparently beyond the conviction of 
sin. And if we judge of conduct in proportion to 
opportunity and temptation, consider the contrast The 
woman, for all her intellectual gifts, was not simply 
plain but singularly ugly ; the man was rich, nobly bom, 
beautiful as a Greek statue touched with life; and at 
an age when she met and yielded to her first temptation, 
he was entering upon a great task, in which he sacrificed 
his life. — ^June 2, 1902. 

W. C. Brownell, in the "Book-Buyer," reviews Sir 
Leslie Stephen's book on "George Eliot" — with some 
disfavor. He thinks the English writer has not taken 
George Eliot quite seriously enough and he contends 
that she is "a figure of too great dignity and importance 
to be adequately treated in a definitive summing up, as 
this book might have been, if she is treated without 
constant reference to her unique position in English 
literature." What is her unique position in English 
literature, and why must one judge of her work with 
reference to that imaginary standard of criticism rather 
than on its own qualities? Mr. Brownell finds fault 
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with Stephen for not placing George Eliot in the 
category of great moralists as well as in the category 
of great novelists — with Pascal as well as Thackeray, 
with Emerson as well as Jane Austen and Charlotte 
Bronte. Here again is a puzzle. Why should Greorge 
Eliot be considered as among the great moralists ? Now 
Mr. Brownell may be right on both these points; and 
Stephen may be wrong; but it will not do to assume 
that everybody is aware that the position of the lady 
in literature is unique or that she is one of the great 
moralists of the world, and a few words of explanation 
are necessary to a comprehension of the error of her 
biographer, if he has committed one, and indeed es- 
sential to the formation of an opinion as to whether 
he was right or wrong. When Mr. Brownell censures 
Stephen for his criticisms on that dreary novel "Romo- 
la," it is easier to follow his meaning. He thinks it un- 
fair in the biographer to note the fact that George Eliot 
spent only seven weeks in Florence, crammed rapidly on 
medieval history, and failed to recreate the era about 
which she wrote. Seven weeks, the American critic 
thinks,, might serve as well as seven years. That is 
true if the author was a sound historical scholar to 
begin with, and had a creative imagination; but the 
point of Stephen's statement lay in this — that George 
Eliot had neither the scholarship, the personal knowledge 
of Italy, nor the imagination, requisite for the task 
she undertook. It was necessary to give a few facts, 
because of the amazing system of puffery that pre- 
vailed in regard to the novelist, and especially in regard 
to the writing of the story of "Romola." Wonderful 
tales were told of her erudition, her arduous study of 
the middle ages, her close knowledge of Florentine life; 
and it was the common belief that her historical scholar- 
ship was akin to that of Gibbon or Hallam. If a 
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reader ventured to say that the novel was dull, and 
that the era of Savonarola did not live again in its 
pages, he was told, with a pitying smile, that the historic 
accuracy of the novelist took the place of the light- 
heeled imagination of the ordinary romancer. Stephen, 
as a critic, considered ''Romola" by no means a great 
novel; and to sustain his judgment of it, before the 
reading public, he had to dispose of some of the false- 
hoods on which its reputation had been built up. 

One of the cleverest things in Sir Leslie Stephen's 
book is the allusion to the "scarsella" in the discussion 
of "Romola." It hits indirectly the affectation of 
antiquity and the attempt to make mere mechanical 
devices supply the place of imagination. Strange to 
say Mr. Brownell affects to misunderstand it and jeers 
at it, though the literary touch of the English critic is 
in this instance precisely like his own, and might be 
described as Brownellian. Let us quote the dissatisfied 
American: "Indeed, Mr. Stephen complains of too 
much local color. There was, it appears,' he says, *an 
article of dress called a "scarsella," which always gets 
upon my nerves in "Romola." * There undoubtedly was 
such an article, and scarsella was undoubtedly its name. 
The scarlet waistcoats and brand-new white smock- 
frocks in "Adam Bede" make a picture at once,' says 
Mr. Stephen, 'but this wretched scarsella worries me.* 
Why? Because it is referred to at all, or because it is 
properly designated? The critic's exasperation is mys- 
tifying." And yet it is quite simple. The people in 
Florence, of old, did not notice scarlet waistcoats any 
more than we notice black waistcoats, perhaps. They 
were not the main element in character and action; 
you cannot represent the Renaissance by a bit of 
fantastic tailoring ; and Stephen merely put this thought 
in a quaint way. Brownell has said something of the 
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kind many a time and probably written it. Moderation 
of statement has ever been one of his characteristics, 
moreover, and what then are we to think of such a 
sentence as this in praise of "Romola": "Imagine the 
English fiction of the nineteenth century — imagine 
English literature, indeed — without *Romola/" Well let 
us try — we have tried — and in the words of the comic 
opera, "It never would be missed !" — August 7, 1902. 

Since one is on this theme, it may be worth while to 
note a remark of the London correspondent of the New 
York "Times," who says that he has read an attack on 
the fame of George Eliot with something of the unholy 
satisfaction one so often feels in seeing an 61d gentle- 
man slip on an orange peel in the street. He says: 
"All this is suggested by the joyful feelings which I 
find Mr. Clement Shorter's attack, made on George 
Eliot in 'The Sphere' of this week, has inspired in the 
breasts of several of my acquaintances. Mr. Shorter 
quoted another critic who said that if the man in the 
street does not read George Eliot, the elect do, and that 
she *will always be read by the cultivated and thought- 
ful few.* From this Mr. Shorter quite disagrees; 
formerly, he admits, 'George Eliot was accounted to be 
a kind of prophetess by all men who loved literature.' 
But it is not true, he continues, that George Eliot is 
unread by the man in the street now. That is precisely 
the man who is reading her books. The conceit of 
culture which caught the few in the seventies and 
eighties has now caught the many.* Two lines later, 
Mr. Shorter assures us that 'Adam Bede' and 'Middle- 
march' are 'mighty dull books* and that it was 'industry 
and intellectual culture that produced these novels, in 
which there was not a spark of genius.*" There can 
be no doubt that the literary reputation of George Eliot 
went far higher in her lifetime than it will ever be 
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again, for there was about her a g^'oup of influential 
friends, who, under the guidance of George Henry 
Lewes, spread abroad her fame with an advertising 
cunning never equalled before or since in the annals of 
literature. It is seldom that the art which conceals art, 
in puffery, was carried to such perfection. The writer 
never remembers without a sense of disgust the interest 
with which, after reading "Adam Bede," he studied an 
article in the "Westminster Review," discussing with 
seeming candor whether its unknown author was a 
man or a woman, — though she was one of the editorial 
staff and the intimate friend of the editor. It was not 
for years that one victim of the advertising fraud found 
out the facts, and after he found out the facts, he 
never looked at that particular review again even when 
it changed hands. As for "Adam Bede," the Rochester- 
ian regarded it as a great novel when it appeared first 
and regards it in the same way now; and consequently 
agrees with the "Times" correspondent in saying that 
Mr. Shorter was unfortunate in naming that story in- 
stead of some of the later ones, like "Romola" and 
"Daniel Deronda," as examples of dullness in fiction. 
He was more fortunate in the selection of "Middle- 
march," for though this is in some respects an able 
book, the heroine and her two husbands, wedded in the 
order sanctioned by law and religion, and to use a 
notable phrase, "driven tandem not abreast," are 
strangely unsatisfactory. — October 29, 1907. 

WILLIAM BLACK 

William Black is dead and there seems to be a dis- 
position to speak lightly of him, now that he has passed 
away. No doubt, he was pushed aside by several "Kail- 
yard novelists" who made a sudden reputation recently, 
and will be forgotten almost as suddenly as they 
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achieved fame; and no doubt his later stories lacked 
the freshness and interest of his earlier ones; but all 
the same, he was a good writer, albeit a little wearisome 
at times, and too fond of reintroducing in one story 
characters to which readers had bidden a cheerful fare- 
well in another. Few literary men have described nature 
so lovingly, so brilliantly, and so minutely. He knew 
the sea, especially where it breaks along the Scottish 
shores, as well as Stevenson, but he dwelt more on its 
lovely than its terrible aspects. The mountains and 
valleys of his native land were familiar to him in sun- 
shine and in storm and he never tired of picturing their 
changeful phases. He had what most writers lack, not 
the sense of color but the artistic knowledge of color 
that discriminates hues and tints, and shades ; and so his 
word landscapes glow with color-glory. He knew his 
countrymen well, but while he dealt with them tender- 
ly and fondly, he did not look at Scotland as a northern 
Arcady. The first of his novels that the writer read, 
was "Kilmeny," and the charm of that exquisite story 
remains, while the impression of many a more noted 
book has faded. — December 17, 1898. 

R. D. B LAC KM ORE 

Richard Doddridge Blackmore, who has just died in 
England, was a man whose literary reputation rested on 
one book, "Loma Doone." This novel was printed in 
1869, after eighteen publishers had rejected it; and for 
some time nothing was heard of it, as it made its way 
very slowly, if at all, among critics and readers; but it 
was certainly becoming popular as early as 1875, seven 
years after its publication; and its fame went abroad 
with a rush. There is a story that it had been a failure, 
but that on the marriage of the Princess Louise to the 
Marquis of Lome, the publishers conceived the bright 
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idea of issuing a new edition, because the title 'Xoma 
Doone," sounded so very Scotch, and suggested a con- 
nection with the bridegroom's family. As everybody 
was wild about the marriage, which was represented 
to the world as a love match, the book, so the story 
runs, had an immense sale and the literary reputation 
of the author was made. As the marriage of Louise 
and Lome took place in 1871, only two years after the 
publication of the novel, and as the second part of the 
title* of the book was "A Romance of Exmoor," and 
the scene is in Devonshire, not Argyle, there will be a 
disposition to look beyond this explanation of its sudden 
popularity. Admiration for it became the literary 
fashion, like the admiration for "Romola;" and a few 
years ago when so many lists of "One Hundred Great 
Books" or the "Ten Best Novels in the World" were 
made out, "Lorna Doone" was sure to figure in most 
of them. The Rochesterian first came in contact with 
Blackmore's work in "Cradock Nowell," a novel pub- 
lished in 1866. He has never seen the book since the 
first perusal, but it left a strong though disagreeable 
impression. Two parsons, if memory be not astray, 
figure in it, who are strange and striking personalities, 
and they must have been suggested by some clerical 
celebrities of the southwest of England. The death- 
bed of the worst of them, who had been bitten by a 
mad dog, and smothered under a feather bed, as the 
custom was, is a scene for the ghost chambers of 
memory. Yet "Cradock Nowell," like the other com- 
paratively unknown novels of Blackmore, was an artistic 
failure. There is something crude, inconsequential, in- 
complete, about them all; notwithstanding the pictur- 
esqueness of some of the characters. The weak point in 
the novelist was in delineating normal men and women 
in an uninteresting way, and a propensity to the melo- 
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dramatic in plot and action. His strong point was the 
description of nature. Though an Oxford graduate, a 
lawyer and a literary man, it may be doubted whether 
his real passion was not for fruits and flowers. He 
is apt to have one of his characters a gardener, and he 
lingers lovingly over every tree and plant, displaying 
in description a technical knowledge of nursery labor, 
that often goes beyond the reach of the reader, though 
the loving spirit of the writer keeps one's interest alive. 
Every kind of peach, pear and apple Blackmore knew^ 
to its minutest fleck of color, as well as every sort of 
insect that was over fond of it. He was no less at home 
in the wilderness; and in reading his descriptions of 
the upland moors of Devonshire or its rocky glens 
with the clear dark streams tumbling downward, the 
scene, from the sweep of the sky to the scent of the 
grass, rises in the imagination, not at all like the reality 
perchance, but yet a reality to you. No doubt many 
of the word pictures in his book are taken from nature 
as he saw it; and some of the strange incidents in his 
stories are doubtless bits of local history. A friend who 
was in the south of England last year began to tell about 
a visit to a curious upland church, that had been struck 
by lightning in a great storm. The bolt had killed many 
people and played strange pranks in its course through 
the building; and the event was recalled in a memorial. 
And as the Rochesterian listened, he thought that inci- 
dent and that church curiously familiar to a person 
who had never been across the sea; and then he re- 
membered that the historic storm, the church and the 
eccentric thunderbolt formed the climax in one of 
Blackmore's recent novels. As for "Lorna Doone," the 
novel on which the author's fame must rest if it is to 
endure at all, the Rochesterian cannot class himself 
among its worshippers. It is a thrilling story; the 
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scenery is vividly described ; and there is local tradition, 
no doubt, to justify the adventures; but the novel seems 
to fall just below the rank of great books, and may not 
long be classed among the masterpieces of the imagina- 
tion. — January 23, 1900. 

GEORGE BERNARD SHA W 

In France there is really such a thing as earnest 
criticism and because of that fact one glances with 
interest over the article on Bernard Shaw in the "Revue 
de Deux Mondes," or, to speak accurately, the fragments 
of it translated for the "Literary Digest." It was 
written by Augustin Filon ; and the opinion of the writer 
seems to be, on the whole, unfavorable. He says that 
the dramas of Ibsen represent the struggle between 
natural forces in us and the principles imposed on us by 
society and education; and in his plays we find a suc- 
cession of idealists, misguided but sincere; whereas 
Shaw confounds false ideals with the true in a common 
hostility, and modifies Ibsenism in accordance to his 
personal temperament. "If he undertakes," says the 
critic, "to be the English Ibsen, it will be a laughing 
Ibsen who has slid into the skin of Beaumarchais and 
who has lost three-fourths of his dramatic power and 
one-half of his philosophy." It is difficult to see any 
value in a comparison of this sort, or to understand 
the condemnation of an artist for being himself rather 
than somebody else. The point to be considered is not 
the art of Ibsen, but the art of Shaw, and to judge each 
on its merits. If the latter were merely an imitator of 
the former it would not be worth while to write about 
him. He challenges attention because he is himself 
fantastic and powerful. Filon, descending from gener- 
alities to a specific statement, says that at a performance 
of one of Shaw's dramas, we are conscious of two dis- 
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tinct elements in the audience, each affected in a different 
way, the habitual playgoers and the general public: 
"The former seemed a little discomfited, as if disap- 
pointed and mystified by the ending; the latter appeared 
delighted with their evening, for they had received what 
they had come to find ; the shock of arguments presented 
in the wittiest and most impassioned manner. It is 
evident that Bernard Shaw is quite capable of attracting 
to the theater a crowd of people who never have visited 
it But will he hold those who form the ordinary 
patronage of the theater? That is the question. I am 
far from claiming that the demands of the 'playgoer' are 
all founded on reason, and that there is not in them a 
little of fashion with a good deal of prejudice. 
Dramatic aesthetics having changed several times since 
the origin of the theater, it is perfectly legitimate to 
think that they will undergo still further transformation 
and that it was not given to the late Scribe to fix for- 
ever its rules. His rules are not dogmas. They simply 
mean that it is not bad to follow certain traditional 
methods which possess the favor of the public. Bernard 
Shaw deliberately, systematically, violates all those pre- 
cepts, some of which are indeed puerile and conventional, 
but at the same time, he frees himself from certain 
fundamental laws of which, had he sought, Ibsen 
would have given him the secret." Whoever has 
earned the right to be considered a habitual playgoer 
knows that the greatest fault in plays is "the damnable 
iteration" of old conventionalities. The manager and 
the actor know that certain time-worn devices have been 
effective, and they can hardly conceive of a successful 
drama without them; and these conventional effects are 
often silly in themselves, wearisome in their repetition, 
and only tolerable from a habit of long endurance. 
Shaw often uses them, but rarely without giving them 
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a new turn, and he aims at producing effects, for the 
most part, without them. The veteran playgoer may be 
surprised to miss them; but he is also very glad; and 
the novice enjoys what is new. What he never had 
he cannot lose. As to Scribe's rules, there is no 
obligation on Shaw to follow them, and his unity of 
time, place, and action has rarely been attempted on 
the English stage. Many years ago the Rochesterian 
read possibly a score of his lighter plays, and two of 
them which he recalls, "The Woman Who Throws 
Herself Out of a Window," and "Chut!" have a great 
deal of Shaw-like fun in them. As to Ibsen's dramatic 
method, its singleness of purpose, its quietude of man- 
ner, its slow movement, gathering power from every 
source as it goes, — let us give it due praise; but what 
does the critic mean by. saying that he might have 
imparted the secret of it to Shaw? This is sheer non- 
sense. The gift of creative genius is individual, it 
cannot be transferred, and it is no secret to be com- 
municated like the recipe for a patent medicine. The 
next accusation against Shaw is more strongly and 
directly made: "Bernard Shaw has precious gifts no 
doubt. He has the faculty of easy, natural and brilliant 
dialogue. He knows how to paint human figures in 
whom observation and invention collaborate in true 
proportion. His gallery of women is astonishing. We 
have the woman raging, hypocritical, sensual, philosophi- 
cal, positive, romantic, tragi-comic, her who calculates 
everything and her who calculates nothing, her who 
divines all and her who does not even understand 
herself, with many other shades for whom I lack 
adjectives. But there is no need to cite Moliere. No 
one shall persuade us that a play should be a gallery 
of portraits. Besides the characters, there must be 
situations. The action of the situations upon the 
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characters, the reactions of these upon those, the struggle 
between them, finally the victory either of the wills 
against the circumstances, or of circumstances against 
the wills, constitute, under the most diverse forms, the 
essence of the theater. Now, Bernard Shaw, so rich 
in characters, is extremely poor in situations." Whether 
this be sound or not it is well put, though the best 
test of dramatic construction probably is dramatic suc- 
cess. A more serious criticism is as to the substance of 
what Shaw has written. Filon condemns it as aimed 
at marriage, family, property, the idea of duty, and 
destructive rather than constructive in its design. Its 
only value, he says, is its influence in arousing sleeping 
consciences and obliging us to question ourselves about 
our principles. And assuredly that is a quality which 
few modern writers possess and the value of it is great. 
Let it be added that this essential result is attained in 
the midst of sparkling jests, lively incidents, strange 
character-creations, and fun overflowing. Finally, let 
us remember that Shaw is in revolt against social con- 
ventions, in so far as they shield evils, but that he is 
in no wise an immoral writer. Those who seek im- 
purity need not search for it in his writings: they will 
find attractive immorality in French novels and dramas, 
in old and new English plays that escape censure because 
they, corrupt the individual mind and do not attack 
institutions. Shaw is denounced — even by a French 
critic! — as the enemy of marriage, because he is frank 
about some of its failures; but a writer, like George 
Eliot, who disregarded it in her own life, and attacked 
it with subtle hostility in nearly every one of her novels, 
is supposed to be a stern moralist! — February lo, 1906. 
"The Independent" has an article entitled "Shaw 
contra Mundum," by Carroll Brent Chilton, a lecturer 
on literary and musical topics. Of course all such 
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criticism of Shaw makes for t)iat gentleman's notoriety 
and does not seriously hurt his reputation; and doubt- 
less Shaw enjoys it and prospers out of it, for he is 
becoming one of the best known men in the world; 
but the Rochesterian, for one, is growing very weary 
of the foolish talk about Shaw, by people who probably 
have not read him and who certainly do not understand 
him. The usual treatment of him is conventional in 
style and substance; the obvious fact is that he is 
unconventional, is at war with conventionalism, and 
laughs at its standards. Condemn him as a creature 
beyond the pale, if you will, and make good your 
condemnation if you can, but in the name of common 
sense and literary insight deal with him as an individual, 
on his merits, a primitive genius, and do not imagine 
that you have disposed of him when you have denounced 
him as out of the common. That is the essential 
peculiarity of his thought and his method; and it is 
what makes him of some value in the world. 

Mr. Chilton remarks that "probably the most universal 
feeling produced by Shaw and the cause of his enter- 
taining power is puzzlement ;" and he regards the device 
of puzzlement as a mere trick. The fact is that Shaw 
is full of surprises, because he seems to take an out- 
side view of society and human nature; but no one in 
our time speaks or thinks more clearly on a specific 
point. Whether he has formulated a system is another 
story. Mr. Chilton says that Shaw is important, because 
"there are thousands of him in our midst." Where our 
midst may be, one cannot tell, and how thousands of us 
could get into our own midst is indeed a puzzlement; 
but if there be so many Shaws, why make so much ado 
over one of them? Mr. Chilton declares that Shaw is 
the "self-constituted Pope" of "the Mother Hubbard 
school of writers, bare as her cupboard of any whole- 
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some views of the world." But a pope cannot be self- 
constituted, and Mother Hubbard did not go to look for 
wholesome views in her cupboard, but for a bone. Mr. 
Chilton adds : "The transition from the straight upright 
of Shaw's pismirine self-assertion to the charming *hump- 
back* of self-query is the spectacle we are witnessing. 
Our authors, meanwhile, stalk the street with the air of 
their own statues erected by national subscription." Now 
what is the use of this sort of thing? The words are 
English, but the ideas are from a lunatic asylum. 
Mr. Chilton censures the flippancy of Shaw's manner 
in dealing with ideals, and he quotes a remark made by 
the devil in one of the dramatist's scenes, a sort of 
dream of hell. The devil happens to mention Milton 
and Dante, and he speaks of both with marked con- 
tempt, mentioning the former as the author of a long 
poem, which nobody ever read, and which the English 
suppose to be made up of Bible incidents, and of the 
latter with rather more bitterness: "This ass, who 
when he was not lying about me, was maundering about 
some woman whom he once saw in the street." Now 
really, could anybody fairly represent the devil as giving 
a more moderate opinion than this of Milton and Dante? 
We might have expected from him much stronger 
language ; and he speaks of his enemies with gentlemanly 
disdain, keenly of course, but not unkindly, and it is in 
this conception of what the devil would be apt to say 
that Shaw surprises us. Mr. Chilton is not the devil, 
and Shaw has never dealt with him as Milton and Dante 
dealt with the devil, yet he uses toward the dramatist the 
harshest and most disordered speech, verging, at times, 
on indecency! 

Mr. Chilton considers imaginary pleas in Shaw's favor : 
" *But he is ^ stimulating !* Yes, so is a murder." This 
is a dark saying. Whom does a murder stimulate? The 
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dead man, or the man who is to be hanged for killing 
him? Really little quaint turns of expression like this 
lead one to the awful suspicion that the critic is pajring 
to the criticised the sincerest flattery — by endeavoring to 
imitate him, and so copying his most obvious faults. 
Again let us quote : " *So very original/ we say. In 
reality, nothing could better show the vast gap between 
originality and oddity. That nothing is farther from 
originality than eccentricity will be seen by any one 
who considers the etymological meanings of the words." 
There is no incongruity between originality and ec- 
centricity, and merely because the critic is eccentric, one 
would not deny to him the possibility of being original. 
Mr. Chilton remarks: "If I were asked to summarize 
my quarrel with Shaw I should say first that I find 
superficialness to be the real Shaw distemper." Super- 
ficialness is not a distemper but a habit of mind, a 
natural incapacity, or lack of information; but let that 
pass and consider the question of fact. Is Shaw super- 
ficial? Nobody who has ever gone six inches below 
the conventional surface of things, at any point, will 
make that charge against him. He simply cannot be 
content with the surface of life, and he strikes for the 
elements beneath inevitably. He goes often very deep, 
and sometimes he misses what he seeks; but he is after 
the causes of things always, right or wrong. He is 
not serenely wise, nor a systematic philosopher; and 
there his limitation lies. On one point alone Mr. Chilton 
is clear and intelligible and that is his animosity to 
Shaw: "In short, to give the thing a purely personal 
bias, I acknowledge my irritation at his attempt to 
discredit everything which, as far as I can see, makes 
life worth while. His moral atmosphere is almost the 
most disagreeable that can be imagined.'' Now this is 
a sane and reasonable statement of the case; and if 
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Mr. Chilton, when asked to write an article for "The 
Independent" on Shaw, had answered with the straight- 
forward remark, "Darn him, I don't like him," it would 
have stated simply his whole criticism. We all feel this 
way toward certain people without analyzing the sources 
of our hostility; and Mr. Chilton made a great mistake 
when he undertook to tell why he hates Shaw, for he 
has failed to make himself understood, and rouses the 
judicious reader to unreasonable impatience with his 
parts of speech. And why has he been so imprudent as 
to tell us that his intellectual leaders are George Mere- 
dith, Swinburne, Lord Rosebery, and Sir Oliver Lodge? 
If these be a man's ideals, he should preserve a decent 
reticence and secrecy about his faith and worship. 

The Rochesterian has never suspected the editor of 
"The Independent" of a sense of humor, but there are 
in him, after all, some dim survivals of the primitive 
desire of animals for fun; and he showed that he likes 
a joke when he sent proof sheets of Mr. Chilton's 
article to George Bernard Shaw, and politely requested 
that gentleman to reply to it. Mr. Shaw answered with 
a postal card to this effect: "At your request I have 
read Mr. Chilton's article. It is certainly a very bad 
one; but it was hardly fair to set him a subject mani- 
festly too difficult for him. Why not ask him for an 
article on Oliver Wendell Holmes? He would probably 
do it quite creditably." This is very neat; but, George 
Bernard, — to paraphrase Mrs. Malaprop's remark about 
Sir Lucius O'Trigger and the duel, — why lug dear 
Oliver Wendell Holmes into it? 

RHODA BROUGHTON 

There is no habitual novel reader of middle age who 
is without the kindliest memories of Rhoda Broughton. 
In her early stories there was so much of fun, high 
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spirits, fine feeling, and general feminine rowdyism that 
one regrets the first reading of them as among the lost 
pleasures of youth. They had about them an air of 
boldness, even naughtiness, but they were full of inno- 
cence and purity, for all their seeming recklessness. 
What could be more deliciously silly than "Red as a 
Rose is She;" and was there ever a better picture of 
a sternly disciplined family in moments of relaxation 
than in "Nancy," where the heroine and her brothers 
and sisters are gathered in the school room at the 
opening of the story? Of late years there is a touch 
of cynicism as well as sadness in Rhoda Broughton's 
novels ; but though they are better from a literary point 
of view than the earlier ones, they are by no means so 
interesting. "The Game and the Candle" is as clear cut 
and realistic as a story by Henry James; its theme is 
as disagreeable as if he had chosen it; and it ends in 
his favorite fashion, with nobody dismissed to happiness 
through the gates of matrimony. — September i6, 1899. 

REVOLUTIONARY NOVELS 

Winston Churchill's book, "Richard Carvel," has 
won no little popularity as a tale of the American 
Revolution; but it is a pleasant story of adventure 
rather than patriotism ; and though it opens in the 
colony of Maryland and deals with the revolutionary 
era, the greater part of it is taken up with scenes in 
England. The American part of the book is largely 
conventional — and devoted to high life as the descend- 
ants of the colonial dames dream of it. The hero is 
the heir to a rich plantation near Annapolis, his grand- 
father is the usual high and mighty Southern gentle- 
man, and he and his friends pose as what are known 
as the county families in England. The staple of 
thought and conversation is gallantry, sport, lineage, 
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race pride, elegant dress and such things; all fine in 
themselves, but most assuredly not the stuff out of which 
the American republic rose. The reproduction of Mary- 
land society in colonial days seems to be admirably 
done, and there are marks of study in it, and that with- 
out which such study is useless in literary work, a 
vivid imagination. There is an air of reality over 
scenes and characters; but the delusion is somewhat 
theatrical. It is no more real in the American than in 
the English chapters, where London society of the era 
is pictured. The author is singularly free and rather 
successful in dealing with historical characters. George 
Washington appears, with the promise of greatness 
about him; John Paul Jones is described as a hero with 
some very whimsical peculiarities ; and Horace Walpole, 
Charles James Fox, and other celebrities take a lively 
part in the action. Apparently, in taking liberty with 
facts, the author has done no injustice to their char- 
acters. They might very well have done and said the 
things they are described as doing and saying. The 
hero of the novel is a strong character; but he labors 
under the disadvantage of telling so many things to his 
own credit that one can not admire him without reserva- 
tion, and it is not easy to see why so many great men 
grow fond of him, nor why the two good and handsome, 
if somewhat conventional girls, that figure in the story, 
are in love with him. The author, in a sort of epilogue, 
says of the colonial times: "No one may read the 
annals of these men, who were at once brave and 
courtly, and of these women, who were ladies by nature 
as well as by birth, and not love them. The fascination 
of that free and hospitable life has been so strong on 
the writer of this novel that he closes it with a genuine 
regret and the hope that its perusal may lead others 
to the pleasure he has derived from the history of 
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Maryland/' This statement is significant It explains 
the great lack in the book — the utter failure to suggest 
the spirit of the Revolutionary era. There must have 
been fierce purpose, popular passion, intense excitement 
about the rise of civil war and the creation of the 
republic; but American writers on the theme seem 
strangely shy of dealing with the elements of power 
and glory, in dangerous activity. They are more con- 
cerned about a court dress or an imaginary pedigree 
than about the Declaration of Independence. For them 
the Revolution was an age of bric-a-brac, rather than 
an age of thought, passion and action — the scene over 
which a few aristocrats were strutting, in conversation 
about their ancestors, rather than the field where the 
embattled farmers gathered for freedom and right. 
Only one action of the Revolutionary war comes into 
this novel in detail; and that is not very fortunately 
chosen. The hero is a lieutenant of the "Bon Homme 
Richard," under John Paul Jones ; and the fight with the 
''Serapis" is described at length. It was a desperate 
battle; but though fought on our side under the Ameri- 
can flag, it was less American than any other of our 
sea fights. The commanders were foreigners, the ships 
were not of Yankee build, the crews were a motley 
throng. And the reviewer, ever since his boyish preju- 
dices passed away, has not been able to see why the 
true glory of the action did not lie with the English 
frigate, the "Serapis," and her captain, Pearson. To 
protect his convoy he challenged superior force, he 
fought the "Bon Homme Richard" from seven in the 
evening until half -past ten, he reduced her to a wreck, 
and when he gave: up, there was an untouched American 
frigate taking part in the action. It is said, of course, 
that the French captain of the "Alliance" fired into the 
"Bon Homme Richard," and hurt rather than helped 
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her; but that is a story for the marines. No doubt the 
shot told on the two frigates, grappled in deadly con- 
flict; but the presence of the "Alliance" made any 
further resistance on Pearson's part mere madness. 
Captain Landais may have been a lunatic; but the 
English sailor could not assume that to be the case. — 
July 8. 1899. 

ONE KIND OF MAGAZINE LITERATURE 

Edward T. Hanna, solicitor of the judge advocate 
general's office, is engaged to represent the navy de- 
partment before the Schley court, and yesterday, when 
a question rose as to the value of a statement in a 
magazine article, he said; "I have written magazine 
articles myself for prominent gentlemen whose names 
were signed to them." The statement is discreditable 
to Mr. Hanna, to the prominent gentlemen and to the 
magazines. It is the confession, openly made, of a 
literary fraud that has become quite common, and that 
every intelligent reader of magazine literature divined 
long ago, though no proof of it could be produced. It 
is to this dishonest practice, more than any thing else 
that the loss of literary quality in our magazines is due. 
Merely for the sake of advertising, magazine editors 
engage men of great reputation or sudden notoriety, no 
matter in what way they have challenged public atten- 
tion, to sell their names for an article or a series of 
articles. They furnish a few notes and a private secre- 
tary or a bohemian hired by the magazine for a pittance 
tioes the rest. In the nature of things such articles are 
only hack-work. They represent neither special study, 
nor long thought; and they never aim at completeness 
of treatment. The man who does the work in any 
particular case, would write a far better article on the 
given topic, on his own responsibility, but no editor 
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would buy it, and as he receives poor pay and knows 
that somebody gets a big price for signing what is 
written, he takes no great pains. The editor of the 
magazine is not paying for literary quality in the work, 
but for the notoriety of the name signed to it; and so 
long as the signature is genuine, nothing else concerns 
him. Of course trash of this kind passes away and 
is forgotten, for no literary work endures that lacks 
individuality and genius, but the fraud hurts none the 
less. It injures men who make a profession of litera- 
ture; it degrades the magazines; it cheats unsuspecting 
readers who buy and pay their money for things that 
are counterfeit; and it corrupts public opinion, furnish- 
ing spurious material to the general judgment. By the 
way it might be worth while for Admiral Schley's 
counsel to ask Mr. Hanna what magazine articles he 
has written and what prominent "gentlemen" have 
signed them, with a view to finding out whether they 
touched upon the matter under investigation. — Septem- 
ber 28, 1901. 

POET POUTICIANS 

Poetry in England, at present, seems to be given over 
to politics; and the poets are more outspoken than the 
statesmen in regard to current events. The poet 
laureate has added to an unenviable notoriety by his 
ballad on the invasion of the Transvaal; and William 
Watson, who has been carrying on a poetical con- 
troversy with Austin on the Eastern question, has 
given out another sulphurous sonnet on the Sultan, 
As it may be regarded as one of the curiosities of 
literature, it is worth while to reprint it: 

Caliph, I did thee wrong. I hailed thee late 
Abdul the Damned, and would recall my word. 
It merged thee with the unillustrious herd 

Who crowd the approaches to the infernal gate, 
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Spirits gregarious, equal in their state, 

As is the innumerable ocean bird, 

Gannet or gull, whose wandering plaint is heard 
On Ailsa or lona desolate. 

For in a world where cruel deeds abound 
The merely damned are legion. With such souls 
Is not each hollow and cranny of Tophet crammed? 
Thou, with the brightest of hell's aureoles. 

Dost shine supreme, incomparably crowned, 
Immortally beyond all mortals damned. 

The activity of these poets in discussing political 
issues in verse seems at the first blush like a perversion 
of the poetic spirit, because the poetry that endures as 
literature may be patriotic, but is seldom partisan. Yet 
Austin and Watson are doing nothing new ; and if their 
meddling with politics appears incongruous it is not 
altogether on account of the themes they have chosen 
but partly on account of failure in their treatment of 
those themes. Most poets have been politicians — the 
best in a broad and noble way, and the worst in a 
narrow and bitter spirit. 

It is the opinion of the critics that the great poems 
of Virgil had a political purpose and many of the odes 
of Horace are clearly written to reconcile the heart of 
Rome to the imperial sway of Augustus Caesar. Dante 
was a politician, and so fierce a one that his partisanship 
tinged his great epic. Milton was one of the bitterest 
pamphleteers of his time, and though he kept his noblest 
poem free from the influences of contemporary strife, 
it was written after his cause was lost; and in the 
days when that cause was still in the ascendant he was 
as ready with a sonnet in its favor as the present 
laureate. Dryden was a poet-politician; and he wrote 
some of the worst of odes as well as some of the best 
of satires on the current events and controversies of 
his times. Addison probably made his way as a poli- 
tician by his bad verse in exultation over English 
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victories. And even in that golden age of English 
poetry, the beginning of this century, politics was 
mingled freely with verse. Southey and Wordsworth 
were the singing seers of conservatism; and Byron, 
Moore and Shelley the bards of liberal and even revolu- 
tionary ideas. 

In later times, so prosaic a subject as the tariff had 
its poet, and Elliott, "the com law rhjrmer," did not 
a little to forward the cause of free trade. Tennyson 
is regarded as a poet who dwelt more than almost any 
other in the realm of the ideal; and yet, some of the 
most popular of his poems are partisan and many of 
them are so intensely English and insular in tone as 
to seem hostile to every other part of humanity. The 
spirit that breathes through "Maud," one of the most 
exquisite of the love tragedies of literature, shows a 
hatred of the Czar nearly as intense as Watson's hatred 
of the Sultan. 

Our American poets have been nearly all politicians, 
from the earliest rhymsters to Lowell and Whittier. 
The satires on the war with Mexico made Lowell's 
reputation, and Whittier was more a singing reformer 
than artist. Even within a year or two, with no more 
stirring theme than a municipal election, the laureate 
of the administration, Richard Watson Gilder, has 
launched the modulated thunders of a sonnet at Tam- 
many Hall. 

There are poets, like Keats or Shakespeare, who are 
so disposed to wander in the realms of imagination, and 
to deal with the eternities of truth, goodness and 
beauty, that contemporary politics seems hardly to 
affect their genius; but there is no reason why poetry 
should not grasp at the meaning of the great events 
about us as well as interpret the meaning of great 
human movements in the past. The inspiration of the 
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present is no less its theme than the memory of long 
ago. A poet need not care for details of policy, which 
constrain the actions of a statesman ; but he may see all 
the more clearly "the far-off divine event" toward 
which a nation should strive. 

POETRY IN AMERICA 

The "Evening Telegram" of Toronto, speaking of 
the fact that no good poetry has been written on the 
death of President McKinley, intimates that the Ameri- 
cans are wanting in poetic genius: "It is true that the 
apparent opportunities offered to the poet in the dramatic 
death of the President of the United States were not 
accepted. But American poetic genius failed to materi- 
alize under far more remarkable conditions. The great 
Civil war was unfruitful of poetic achievement. The 
struggle between the North and South marked a 
national and a continental epoch. It awakened all the 
passions which are the stimulus to the grandest triumphs 
of verse. The great moment did not produce a poet, 
probably for the reason offered by an eminent historian 
that the essentially commercial character of the Ameri- 
can people is not capable of bursting into poetic fire. 
From a people who failed to produce a poet when the 
nation was stirred with the deepest human passions from 
North to South, when armies met in some of the fiercest 
contests which history records, nothing could be ex- 
pected in the way of poetic achievement on a theme like 
the death of President William McKinley." It is true 
enough that America has not produced a poet of the 
first rank, though it has produced a number of of poets 
who have written well ; but it is too early in our history 
to deny utterly the poetic genius of the people. It was 
many an age before English literary genius manifested 
itself; and eras of great poetic production came few 
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and far between. The golden age, though not marked 
by a Chaucer, or a Shakespeare, or a Milton, did not 
come until the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
when Coleridge, Scott, Shelley, Southey, Wordsworth, 
Byron, Keats, Moore, Campbell, Rogers, flourished — to 
say nothing of a score of less known writers like 
Bowles, Sotheby, Hunt, Hemans, Proctor. Meanwhile 
there can be little doubt that though many Americans 
like poetry, and though not a few write good verse, we 
seem to be living in a time given over to material things, 
and barren in creative art. But assuredly we have not 
fallen into such utter literary decadence as prevails at 
present in England; nor have our poets shown such 
strange misconception of rhyme, reason, and noble ideals 
as the English laureate, and the attendant crew of 
Comus that jangle brass-strung lyres out of tune, in the 
vain attempt to celebrate Weylerism and Kitchenerism 
in South Africa. 

The argument of the Toronto paper that a great 
tragedy, like the assassination of the president, or a 
great war like that against the Confederacy, should bring 
forth a national epic is one of those theories dear to 
the heart of the school boy; but one would search 
literary history in vain for evidence to make it good. 
No doubt eras of revolution, whether in religion, 
philosophy, science, or society, tend to the quickening 
of the human intellect, and so indirectly to literary 
creation ; and no doubt a great poet represents the spirit 
and the movement of his time ; but the important historic 
event is seldom the theme of a national poem. The 
Iliad was Grecian in its tone, but it dealt with a 
legendary siege of Troy; the -^neid was designed 
to strengthen Roman patriotism and yet smooth the 
way from republicanism to imperialism, but it was 
woven out of myth, not history; Tasso sang of no 
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Italian theme, but of the deliverance of Jerusalem; 
Dante pictured hell, purgatory, and heaven, and con- 
tented himself with enlivening the Divine Comedy by 
a mixture of Ghibelline politics ; Camoens chose a recent 
event as the subject of the Portuguese epic, the dis- 
covery of the Southern passage to India by Vasco de 
Gama, and he interwove with the story every legend 
and incident of national heroism, along with much 
incongruous romance, but his success is the exception 
not the rule; Chaucer's noblest verse is on classic 
themes, and his vilest on stories of English life; 
Milton's poems on contemporary English politics are 
poor enough, and his epic has heaven, paradise and hell 
for a setting; Shakespeare made many dramas out of 
English chronicles; but the highest are classic, foreign, 
or based on British or Scottish legends, like Lear, 
Macbeth, and Cymbeline. Many English poets have 
dreamed of writing an English epic, and the favorite 
theme among them has been King Arthur; but Milton 
was wise enough to put aside the temptation ; Blackmore 
wrote upon the subject and attained oblivion; Tennyson 
dallied with the story in a half-hearted way and gave 
us four or five idyls, and several prosy narratives of 
ancient nonsense in heavy-footed blank verse. 

There are many stirring lyrics about incidents in 
English history; but formal poems on actual, and 
important events seldom have permanent value, and the 
student of literature cannot always read them without 
laughing. Addison's "Campaign" was notable in its day; 
but the only passage generally quoted now is mentioned 
to be turned into ridicule. Dryden's poetical account 
of sea fights with the Dutch, and the great fire in 
London, is dear to us for the sake of its modishness 
and its mannerisms; but, though there are fine passages 
in it, and though it is the work of a man of genius, one 
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smiles often as he reads, where the poet was manifesdy 
in sad earnest. Volumes of English verse have been 
written about the battle of Waterloo; but nearly all 
of it is so bad that the reader of experience shies 
away from a poem in which the name of the Belgian 
village is mentioned. Even Scott, who wrote battle 
pieces — such as the description of Flodden Field in 
"Marmion" — that rank with Homer's tales of the 
combats on the plains of Troy, became insufferably dull 
when he wrote of Waterloo. And so when a great man 
dies, or a man merely prominent, like a president or a 
king, it does not follow that it is easy to write a noble 
poem on the matter. It is an occasion for sermons 
and orations; but poetry is not for the presentation of 
facts or the discussion of events, but for imaginative 
presentation. The very clearness and certainty of each 
incident leave little for song. Tennyson's ode on the 
Duke of Wellington's death is commonly regarded as 
an exception; but it is safe to say that English poets 
have seldom touched the highest strain in elegies save 
when singing of some one unknown to fame, or dear 
to their own hearts, though little regarded by the crowd. 
The same subtle artistic influence shapes the choice of 
mere incidents of heroism as themes for poetry rather 
than great campaigns, or events so important that the 
historian investigates every detail of them, and dwells, 
in narrating them, upon every point of significance. 
It is the aim of art to create not to reproduce, and 
so Browning chooses Herve Riel for a hero, not a great 
admiral. 

In conclusion one may say to the Canadian critic that 
his deduction is not only hastily made from premises 
insufficient for a general conclusion, even if they were 
accurate, but from premises that are not true. Only 
ignorance of facts could lead to the statement that no 
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good poetry rose out of the Civil war. It has not been 
the source of any great poem ; but many of its incidents 
have been the themes of splendid lyrics. — October 4, 
1901. 

LONGFELLOW 

Probably most Americans who travel through Europe 
look at the pictures of Andrea del Sarto, feel their 
wonderful beauty, and yet are afraid to express their 
admiration and lapse into the commonplace of deprecia- 
tion. Browning's poem has assumed the failure of the 
great painter and given a romantic explanation of it, 
which has been accepted; and so we fall into the habit 
of regarding the faultless painter through the eyes of a 
poet, Who prided himself on the multitude of his own 
artistic faults. The hero of another poem of Browning 
is he who tried great things and failed rather than 
he who tried less things and succeeded; but while that 
standard of estimation may be true in life it does not 
hold in art. There the small thing exquisitely done has 
great value, though no such value as the great thing 
nobly done; but utter failure, small or great, cannot be 
taken for the work of genius. Something of this sort 
of depreciation has influenced the current opinion of 
Longfellow; and though most of us love what is fine 
in his work as we love the paintings of Andrea del 
Sarto, yet not a few of us fail in self-confidence and 
hesitate to speak in due praise. The writer, even in 
boyhood, took Longfellow with reservations; and with 
the passing years there has been no reaction against 
early opinion — rather a confirmation of the love for 
the poet's character and work. One star differeth from 
another star in magnitude; and there be distinctions in 
power, in grace, in melody, in thoughtfulness, in pas- 
sion, among poets ; but the true lover of poetry is drawn 
to the music which rings true, and he glories in the 
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best of every singer because of its peculiar note, and 
does not cavil at one bard because he has not given 
songs kindred to another. Browning would have been 
far greater if he had known how to throw away what 
was useless and harsh; and Whitman far greater if he 
had possessed a share of Longfellow's melody and 
refinement; but we take them as they are. — March i, 
1907. 

EDWARD BELLAMY 

As a presentation of socialistic ideas and a criticism 
of our present civilization, "Looking Backward" is far 
better than as a story. The evils in the world are 
plain, and the only thing to be said for them is that we 
can not get rid of them, or that we must get rid of 
them by slow degrees. We all contribute to them 
more or less by our sins, our weakness, our appetites, 
our greed; and if those who are doing fairly well are 
apt to regard the failure of others as due to inferiority 
in character, yet, on the whole, we are ashamed to 
avow, with Candide, that everything is for the best in 
this best of all worlds. Therefore, in a general way, 
Bellamy is right in holding existent civilization up to 
scorn and many of the specific suggestions that he 
makes are full of force. He leaves the mind, for 
instance, thoroughly convinced of the waste due to 
competition, and it is out of the gradual growth of 
monopolies that he evolves the socialistic era. The 
saving in expense where one establishment takes the 
place of many and the consequent cheapening of 
products become obvious to men — with the increase of 
trusts and corporate combinations, and the socialistic 
revolution is simply the continuation of the process, 
until all business is concentrated in the hands of one 
great trust, the nation. The people are then organized 
as an industrial army in which every citizen enters for 
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service at the age of twenty-one years and from which 
he retires at the age of forty-five. And from infancy 
to old age each receives an annual allowance from the 
nation ample for support. There is no money, no 
necessity for thrift, and no temptation to hoard. The 
:ommon labor creates abundant means. 

A book like "Looking Backward" does not give us 
I leading light to social revolution; but it is of value 
insomuch as it teaches us to look critically at human 
life as it is, not to accept old conventions, but to 
search into the origin of customs and institutions, and 
question their utility. It gives us moreover high ideals, 
lot attainable, perchance, but good to strive after. It 
is well, therefore, that it has foimd so many readers; 
and yet for the reviewer it lacks the last exquisite 
touch of genius, and it can never be so great a favorite 
as that little book of Richard Jefferies, "The Story of 
Nfy Heart," which touched with a more masterly hand 
the same theme at an earlier day. — October 19, 1898. 

REFORMERS 

One never feels so like an anxious reformer as in 
perusing the first or destructive half of their books, 
nor so like a conservative as when wearily turning over 
the second or constructive half. The repeated failure 
of these enthusiasts, shrewd, honest and sympathetic as 
most of them are, suggests to one at times that after 
all the world may not be quite so bad as they imagine 
it; and that there is untold happiness behind the obvious 
evil with which they have vexed their souls. Is wealth 
so overwhelmingly important? Is money the essential 
thing in life? Is not much that is best and highest and 
dearest, free to humanity and open to any one who 
seeks? Thy sky, with its depth of blue, its white sum- 
mer clouds, the gorgeous sunrise and sunset curtains 
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round the tent of heaven; the multitudinous stars; the 
sea with its manifestations of beauty and power, its 
free paths and its rich fisheries; the woods, with their 
ever fading and ever renewing robes, the fields, the 
streams, the lakes, the flowers — all are ours to enjoy. 
The love of nature costs us nothing. Family affection, 
the dearest and tenderest services and the purest pleas- 
ures are ours for nothing. Friendship comes as a gift 
and there is neither market for it nor a price that will 
buy it Art, in all its forms, if not free, is cheap. 
Music, the drama, dancing, galleries of painting and 
sculpture are easily accessible; and literature, which, 
next to love of home and family and love of nature, 
may be classed as the greatest source of pleasure and 
development, is at one's command for a trifle. Above 
all, for those who have faith, there are the consolation 
and the far-reaching aspiration of religion, with its 
lessons turning the trials of this world into triumphs, 
and its visions opening up the golden gates of the 
celestial city and suggesting ineffable and everlasting 
happiness in the highest consummation. When we 
think of all such sources of activity and pleasure, in 
which money can command so little and manhood and 
womanhood command so much, we are somewhat con- 
soled for the unequal distribution of wealth over which 
our social reformers mourn, and sigh with satisfaction 
in the hope that happiness may be distributed more 
fairly, as well as manly energy, and gentle sentiment, 
and self-sacrificing love, and noble development and 
heavenly rest. — August, 1898. 

D. L. MOODY 

In closing Drummond's "Life of Dwight L. Moody," 
one is no longer disposed to wonder at the influence of 
Mr. Moody, which puzzled many refined, critical and 
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possibly skeptical people who heard him preach. It 
leaves no doubt as to his sincerity and his personal 
power. It tends moreover strongly to the reinforcement 
of an opinion that the reviewer, though by no means a 
pious person, formed long ago, to wit, that the masses 
of the people want simple, straightforward, undiluted 
religion. They enjoy primitive sentiment, and they long 
for the divine, the supernatural, the immortal. They 
like faith with all that it implies, and they know that 
it can not come by mere argument and reasoning. 
They do not care for discriminating criticism, or limita- 
tion of belief, or nice distinctions as to inspiration, or 
labored analogies that weaken what they regard as 
eternal truths. The man capable of religion, and eager 
for religion, has no use for a religion whose borderland 
is confused with doubt or infidelity. If the churches 
are losing influence over the plain people, as many say, 
it is because they forget so often the necessity of human 
nature for faith in a higher power, for spiritual conso- 
lation in the suflFerings of life, and for hope in eternal 
happiness — the Golden rule here and the Beatitudes 
hereafter. — August i8, igoo. 

A LITERARY COINCIDENCE 

The clever little story called "A Comedy of Con- 
science," which Dr. S. Weir Mitchell has contributed 
to the January number of the "Century," has been 
widely read. Indeed an admiring reader called the 
attention of the Rochesterian to it, as a light and 
interesting bit of literary work; and the latter was 
somewhat surprised to find in it almost a reproduction 
of an Italian tale of the class called "Novelle," written 
more than a hundred years ago. There is no design, in 
saying this, to cast any imputation on the literary 
integrity of Dr. Mitchell. The chances are that the 
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queer incident on which his story turns was a 
reminiscence of the seventh "Novella" of Covmt Carlo 
Gozzi; but it may have been suggested by some occur- 
rence in American city life; and there is a possibility 
that he invented it, only to find, like the late James 
Pa3m — who fondly imagined he had struck a new idea 
in the fate of "Lost Sir Massingberd," — that nature was 
ready to plagiarize the device in realities, if she had not 
already anticipated it. 

"A Comedy of Conscience" is a tale of the tribulations 
of a young American woman, who is riding in a street 
car in one of our great cities, and at the end of her 
journey finds her purse gone and a valuable diamond 
ring in its place in her handbag. She had noticed a 
large and somewhat loudly dressed man, who sat 
opposite to her for a time and then crossed over to sit 
beside her; and she had no doubt that he had taken 
her purse from the bag, but lost the ring in the opera- 
tion. The question of casuistry as to what she ought to 
do with the ring comes up; the advertisement for an 
owner follows; then newspaper stories add to the 
complexities and perplexities ; and finally the thief makes 
an endeavor to recover the ring, meets with discom- 
fiture, and is allowed to go unpunished. 

Count Gozzi was a great favorite in Venice, where 
he was the rival and satirist of the celebrated dramatist 
Goldoni. He won popularity by putting fairy stories on 
the stage, with rich setting and wonder-working devices ; 
and Sismondi discusses these fantastic plays and the 
author's more serious work at some length in his 
"Literature of the South of Europe." Quoting a few 
words of praise from this authority, Thomas Roscoe 
says : "The latter remark will apply to his novels, which 
are superior to those of any author, perhaps, who has 
flourished in the eighteenth century. They were rc- 
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ceived, as well as his dramas, with the greatest enthus- 
iasm by the Germans; many of his pieces were trans- 
lated; and it has been observed that we ourselves are 
little less indebted than the Germans to the fantastic 
drama of Gozzi. He may be considered indeed as the 
father of the modern glories of the pantomine, which 
have conferred even more pleasure than his novels upon 
the past and rising generations." The little story that 
deals with the same theme as "A Comedy of Conscience" 
is merely the narration of an amusing incident 
which the author says happened in his own time. 
Gherardo Benvenga, a Venetian silk-mercer, "a 
very pleasant and good kind of man, and as creditable 
as you would wish to find any tradesman," rose one 
Sunday morning, intending to save time by going to pay 
the half year's rent of his shop after attending mass. 
After he had washed and dressed himself he counted 
out the money, ten sequins, and put it in the purse at 
his girdle. He turned into the church of Santi Ermacora 
and Fortunato, which the Venetians, running the two 
saints into one, call Santo Marcuola. ''He knelt upon a 
form," says the story, "where there was no other person 
except a very pleasing and good-natured looking lady, 
adorned in the Venetian fashion, with a Florentine 
petticoat and a black silk vest, apparently just from 
the mercer's, trimmed with sleeves of finest lace, along 
with gold rings, bracelets of the richest chain gold, 
and a necklace set with beautiful diamonds, while, full 
of devotion and modesty, she held a very prettily bound 
book in her hands, from which she was singing hymns 
like an angel. Messer Gherardo turned his eyes towards 
her a few moments, anxious to profit by so lovely and 
edifying an example, without the least alloy of any 
more terrestrial feeling, and accordingly drew a little 
psalter from his pocket, and began, quite absorbed 
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within himself and shaking his head with emotion, to 
join in the anthem." When the service was over he 
went his way to pay the rent to the agent of his land- 
lord. After a jesting salutation, he put his hand in 
his purse to get the ten sequins — and discovered they 
were gone! There was something hard sticking in the 
corner of the purse, and he drew it out and found it 
to be a beautiful bracelet of fine gold, with diamond 
clasps. He was amazed, thought his purse bewitched, 
then believed himself the victim of some piece of 
trickery, and, rushing away without a word to the 
astonished agent, sought out a friendly goldsmith to 
ascertain the value of the bracelet On learning that 
it was worth at least 200 ducats, he thought of the 
richly dressed lady who had knelt beside him in church, 
half remembering that he had seen it on her arm. Could 
it be that she, in need of money, had thrust her hand 
into his money-bag, that lay beside him, taken the gold 
and left the bracelet behind? Surely she was too 
rich, and beautiful, and pious for such a theft; and so 
he strove to put the thought out of his mind, but 
determined to keep the bracelet and wait the result 
He took another ten sequins and went back to pay his 
rent, making the laughing excuse, that he had forgqt 
his money. Next day, on turning a street comer he 
saw an advertisement, in large letters, on a pillar: 
"Lost or stolen, a rich gold bracelet, with handsome 
diamond clasps ; whoever will restore it to the owner, by 
leaving at the sacristy of Santo Marcuola, shall receive 
a handsome reward." That confirmed the silk-mercer*s 
faint suspicion; and for him too there was a "comedy 
of conscience." He went to the sacristy, inquired for 
the curate, and, taking him aside, after remarking that 
what he had to say was under seal of confession, he 
stated his position in this wise: "I am the man who 
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found the bracelet; but I will never restore it, except 
it be to the lady herself. Now I beg you will not 
attribute this to any suspicion, or any improper motive; 
only it will be far preferable, on the lady*s account, that 
I should return it to her without other witnesses. If 
you will be so good as to point out her abode to me, 
you may rely upon it I will go forthwith, like a good 
subject of the Catholic church, and return it to the 
owner; otherwise you must excuse me. I shall keep 
the bracelet, and without the slightest scruples of con- 
science." After some remonstrance the curate gave way 
and sent his clerk to show Gherardo the abode of the 
owner of the bracelet. It was so fine a mansion that he 
had some misgivings as to the prudence of his mission. 
However, he waited with the air of a tradesman after 
an order, and was finally shown into the presence of the 
mistress of the house, in whom he recognized the 
beautiful lady who had been so devout at mass. The 
story says: "The lady looked full at Messer Gherardo 
and grew pale as the wife of Lot when she was turned 
into a pillar of salt; in fact, she had nearly swooned 
away; for it had never entered into her head, when 
she first missed her bracelet, that she could have left it 
behind on withdrawing her hand out of the old gentle- 
man's purse. But such was her hurry to secure the ten 
pieces, which she eflFectually did as she observed him 
absorbed in his devotions, that it is hardly surprising 
she was not aware of the loss of it when it became 
unclasped. On the other hand, she concluded she must 
have lost it on the road from church, or she would 
never have had the folly to advertise for it. Little did 
she think, then, such shame and exposure were reserved 
for her." The situation was embarrassing, but the 
adroit, though simple-minded silk-mercer, trained in 
dealing with all manner of people and ready in 
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emergencies, was happily equal to the occasion. He 
took the hapless bracelet from his pocket, and said, 
holding it up by one end for condemnation, as if it had 
been the thief: "I am at a loss, madame, to say in 
what manner the accident occurred; it is plain that you 
lost this bracelet, but the wretch has stolen ten sequins 
out of my purse. You see I have caught him and hold 
him fast by the hair; and if he refuses to make restitu- 
tion of my money, which is my heart's blood, I will put 
him into such durance that you will never have the 
pleasure of beholding the offender again. I know that 
he is a familiar friend, very dear to you, and that you 
love him as well as woman ever loved such pretty things. 
For the sake of your reputation and your family, then, I 
would advise you to pay his fine, or I will take such 
revenge upon him as will be very disagreeable to you. 
If on the other hand you consent to pay what he owes 
me, the scandal of this affair shall go no farther than 
ourselves, and I will set the thief free; not, however, 
without desiring you to give him a word of advice for 
the future, and a little correction at your hands, such 
as he will remember to the latest day of his life." Not- 
withstanding her confusion, the lady broke into a laugh, 
went to a cabinet, took out ten sequins for Gherardo, 
and said : "I vow, my dear signor, that the moment the 
rogue had committed the deed, he ran away from me, 
dreading my displeasure. Here is the money he stole; 
and since you are pleased to set him at liberty and to 
keep the affair secret, which I entreat you to do, I shall 
consider myself eternally bound to you. As you say I 
will keep him in order for the future, and prevent 
the possibility of his becoming guilty of such an offence 
again." The author remarks in conclusion that the 
woman was a lady of fashion, of good family and 
married to a wealthy citizen, but too fond of gaiety 
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and extravagance, and tempted to take a desperate 
method of meeting some of her obligations. In com- 
paring Count Gozzi's description of the scene of the 
restoration of the bracelet with the treatment of Dr. 
Mitchell's theme, one cannot help admiring the superior 
lightness and fineness of the Italian touch.-^January 7, 
1907. 

MACBETH 

Tommaso Salvini has contributed to "Putnam's 
Monthly" for November an article on his own inter- 
pretation of "Macbeth;" and that interpretation is 
another illustration of the - f reakishness of the foreign 
actor in literary criticism. The peculiar contribution 
of Salvini to the analysis of the play is his opinion 
as to the famous "sleep-walking scene." He thinks that 
the scene was meant by the poet for Macbeth himself; 
that it is inconsistent with the inexorable character of 
Lady Macbeth; and that her wicked personality is 
marred by the suggestion of her remorse, even when 
she is smitten with mortal illness and walks and talks 
in a dream. The actor assumes that Shakespeare com- 
posed the scene for her husband, hesitant in the path of 
evil, the dupe of witches, and the beholder of ghosts; 
and that some of the actors in the poet's company were 
not satisfied with their parts, and he who played Lady 
Macbeth demanded that the sleep-walking scene be 
transferred to him; and to keep the theatrical peace, 
the dramatist yielded. Not being able to restore the 
scene to the hero, Salvini omits it from his version of 
the tragedy; and in doing so he deprives the play of 
its most telling incident. The scene, instead of being 
incongruous and inartistic, is one of the masterpieces 
of Shakespeare's genius. The drama has been full of 
horrors, with fierce passion loosed to desperate action; 
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and Lady Macbeth has been a sort of feminine fiend. 
To suggest her womanhood, and remind us that she is 
no inhuman creature without compunction or conscience, 
and incapable of sorrow or remorse, the poet put into 
the action her dreaming agony. How the quiet of the 
representation of nurse, physician, visionary patient, 
and saddened husband, contrasts with what comes be- 
fore and after, and appeals to the tender emotions ! The 
ordinary dramatist might leave her an uninteresting 
monstrosity; but that was not Shakespeare's way. She 
was a woman, and he had to let nature have full sway 
with her. She had sinned fearfully and he would not 
let her die without a touch of penitence or pang of 
suffering for the crimes in which she had partaken. 
What these foreign critics seem to miss is the moral 
element in the genius of Shakespeare. In the tragedy 
of Macbeth the tyrant moves on from crime to crime, 
as it were with the impulse of fate, and then goes to 
destruction, striving with the last gasp against the 
retribution that destiny brings on apace. So he meets 
his due. For the partner in his crimes, there is no 
battle scene, no adversary to whom to cry: "Lay on!" 
And so it is in the sleep-walking scene that the poet 
pictures her retribution. — October 31, 1907. 

DEARTH OF DRAMATISTS 

At the close of a long interview, reported for the 
"Ledger" of Philadelphia, Joseph Jefferson said that 
the theatrical managers are doing the best they can in 
regard to plays ; that they want to produce the best ; and 
that they search everywhere, at home and abroad, for 
the best; and that the demand for good plays has 
increased much faster than the supply of good 
dramatists. He added: "The gift of playwriting is an 
exceedingly rare one. Senator Hoar spoke to me some 
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time ago of this apparent dearth of dramatists. I replied 
that it was unreasonable to expect that Americans of 
to-day should produce in a comparatively short time 
plays which would compare with the great dramas of 
literature. Look at the growth of the old English drama 
from Shakespeare, through such men as Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Congreve and Wycherly down to the more 
recent authors, like Sheridan, Bulwer and Knowles. This 
drama took 300 years to build. It has been acted and 
commented upon so often that we see it from every 
possible viewpoint. Is it fair or right to expect a 
modern dramatist in a comparatively short space of 
time to produce works equal to theirs?" Joe JeflFerson 
is a good sector and a good writer; but he does not 
seem to be very strong in the history of literature. 
There is something laughable in representing the English 
drama as a "growth" from Shakespeare to Knowles; 
and the well known comparison of that drama to a 
pyramid with a magnificent base dwindling to nothing as 
it rose in age is much more to the purpose. It is no 
less an illustration of literary innocence to speak of the 
development of the secular English drama as a slow 
process. The strangest thing about it was its rapidity. 
The earliest regular English comedy yet discovered is 
"Ralph Roister Doister," written by the head master 
of Eton, Nicholas Udall, to be performed by his 
scholars. The exact history of its production is not 
known; but it was licensed to be printed in 1566, and 
it was acted no doubt some years earlier. The earliest 
English tragedy Gorboduc, written by Sackville and 
Norton, was produced in 1561, and acted before Queen 
Elizabeth. The first public theater was opened in 
London at Blackfriars in 1575; and the first company 
of players was licensed in 1574, and the professional 
actors then got a foothold. Before that time the people 
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had long been familiar with the miracle and moral plays 
given mainly under ecclesiastical patronage; and they 
were ready to appreciate dramatic art in every field. 
As a consequence the dramatic literature of England 
bloomed out on a sudden, as the green leaves have come 
out on the trees with the warm sunshine of the last few 
days. Within forty years, or about the time of Shakes- 
peare's death, it had touched the highest growth; an^ 
it declined to the beginning of the civil war in 1640, 
when the theaters were closed. The whole period of 
development and failure covered only about sixty-five 
years, and the drama of the Restoration was of a new 
type. In that brief space there flourished Shakespeare, 
Marlowe, Greene, Poole, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Webster, Chapman, Heywood, Dekker, Middle- 
ton, Massinger, Ford, and other brilliant dramatists; 
and their genius took its peculiar bent largely because 
of the opportunity given to them for writing plays. It 
would be easy to explain how it came to pass that the 
desire of the people for great plays appealed so directly 
to the poets; but that is a point in literary criticism 
on which it is needless to dwell. The simple fact is 
enough to make clear Mr. Jefferson's misconception. 

There is in this country, no doubt, a great dramatic 
awakening. . The people have grown fond of the stage ; 
theaters are multiplying and the actors and actresses 
have become, next to the millionaires, the great person- 
ages of the time. But there are few good plays written, 
if we are to take the word of the managers, the actors, 
and the theater-goers as conclusive. Why? Mr. 
Jefferson's explanation is that dramatists are lacking; 
and there is something in what he says as to the 
rarity of dramatic genius ; but why have they never been 
lacking in other times and in other cotmtries when 
the stage became popular? He may be right, but how 
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does he know? He is an actor who has made a great 
fortune; but did he ever look for a new play, or 
would he accept one if it were offered to him? What 
has he done for dramatic literature? Simply nothing. 
He plays old comedies, "The Rivals," "Rip Van Winkle," 
and "The Heir at Law." That is all very well. The 
public is glad to see him in them; and he makes 
abundance of money without risk or anxiety; but so 
far as he is concerned any opinion as to the lack of 
dramatic talent in our time is void of authority. He 
has not looked for it, nor needed it; and he knows 
nothing about the matter. If one of the lost master- 
pieces of the Elizabethan era were offered to him in 
manuscript he would not look at it. This is not said to 
censure him for the policy he has adopted in his pro- 
fession, but merely to put him out of court as a 
literary critic. He has no right whatever to pose as 
a distinguished actor in search of a dramatic genius. 
In this respect he may be compared to another great 
American actor, Edwin Booth, who did good work in 
the presentation of old masterpieces, but failed to do 
anything for the American drama. 

The difficulty in the production of good plays is 
incidental to the theater; and it is the source of the 
fluctuatibns in the fortunes of the stage, from age to 
age, because prosperity for a season tends to deteriora- 
tion in the literary quality of the drama. Between 
the dramatist and the people are the manager and the 
actor — two very important personalities. He can get 
to the public only through them, and that fact interferes 
with his work. In case of success they overshadow 
him; and the former takes most of the profits and the 
latter most of the glory. The manager and the actor 
have a practical knowledge of the drama; and they are 
always set upon reproducing old effects which they 
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know to be successful, and distrustful of anything new. 
They regard merely literary art with something like 
contempt; and they are quick to fall into the habit of 
employing literary carpenters to construct plays, just 
as publishers employ hack writers. They know how 
much can be done with good acting, fine staging, and 
pretty scenery; and for a time they are sure of 
success. The author becomes a negligible quantity in 
the drama; and when there is a call for something 
really good, the treasure house of Shakespeare lies 
wide open, without so much as a copyright latch on the 
door. As a consequence, the opportunities for an author 
in dramatic literature are few and the temptation is 
small. That is the condition in this country at present 
The dramatic instinct is universal in humanity, and 
so the drama never can die out though it may waver 
in popularity; and if one searches for a reason why it 
never flourishes and develops constantly, there is at 
least a possibility that it may be found here — ^in the 
tendency to literary degeneration. The moment we 
plead that the drama must amuse, that its purpose is 
to make money, that one ought to cater to what is low 
taste and therefore supposed to be the popular taste, 
that a play is not first and foremost a creation of 
literary art, — that moment the decline begins. — May 9, 
1904. 

IRVING IN "THE MERCHANT OF VENICE" 

The Rochesterian never saw Sir Henry Irving or Miss 
Terry except on one occasion; and then they appeared 
in "The Merchant of Venice." The costumes, the 
scenery, the stage setting, were fine ; but the representa- 
tion as a whole made a distinctly disagreeable impres- 
sion on at least one of the audience. It is a stage 
tradition that the character of Shylock was originally 
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played as a piece of low comedy, and that an actor of 
the last century first conceived and carried out the idea 
of making the Jewish money-lender of the drama a 
pathetic and tragic figure. In our day we are so 
accustomed to the latter view that it is hard to imagine 
the old fashioned Shylock strutting about in a red wig 
to be laughed at; and the Rochesterian frankly con- 
fesses that he never understood the comic possibilities 
of the character until he saw Irving play it. The 
absurdities and inconsistencies in Shylock's speeches 
are farcical of course; and the audience in our day 
takes them as farcical ; but in some way or other Irving 
represented even the passion, fierceness, grief of Shy- 
lock so that one could not help feeling that he had 
crossed the line between the sublime and the ridiculous. 
It was like a sudden enlightenment as to how it 
happened that the early actors made the whole thing 
comic. Miss Terry played Portia finely; but in her 
representation, also, there was the same curious sugges- 
tion of incongruity. She was at times too light and at 
times too serious for the character. This is not said 
in general criticism of either one of these great artists; 
it is simply said in criticism of their representation of 
Shylock and Portia, the peculiarity of which lies prob- 
ably in the common interpretation of "The Merchant 
of Venice." 

The Rochesterian need hardly preface what he has 
to say on that subject with the remark that he would 
not give certain single passages in the play for all 
that Sardou or Lawrence Irving ever wrote; but admir- 
ation for Shakespeare does not require one to take the 
current conventional view of any of his works. It is 
the fashion, because of various magnificent passages, 
and because of the cruelty of Shylock, the apparent 
danger to Antonio's life, and the coarse bigotry of 
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the Venetian gentlemen represented, to take "The 
Merchant of Venice" too seriously. It is, speaking from 
general recollection, the most unreal of Shakespeare's 
dramas, not even excepting those in which ghosts, 
witches and fairies figure in the action. The plays deal- 
ing with supernatural elements are intensely real in 
their effect, because spirits, and men, and women are 
real creations, true to the laws of their being. The 
sense of unreality in "The Merchant of Venice" is 
due to the fact that it represents purely human action 
in a series of absurd human contingencies, and violates 
all manner of probabilities. If we consider it soberly 
and judge it by moral and critical standards, there is 
not an important character or an incident in it that can 
be approved. Even Antonio, who comes closest to being 
a Christian gentleman, has serious blemishes. The hero 
is a reckless spendthrift, who stakes his friend's life 
on the chance of winning a lottery in which the odds 
are two to one against him, and so gaining a rich wife. 
The heroine is a girl who allows herself to be given in 
marriage, as the sport of chance, among suitors whom 
she despises, gambling on her happiness against theirs. 
Shylock is a mere monster of villainy, relieved with 
grotesque touches of meanness. His daughter is a 
greedy and graceless hussy; and her lover is mainly 
the lover of the money of which she robs her father 
when she elopes. The courtship of Bassanio and 
Portia is a finely disguised commercial and gaming 
transaction, and the famous trial scene is a travesty. 
Are we to suppose that our Shakespeare did this sort 
of thing in deadly dramatic earnest? He dealt with 
much disagreeable old material in his works, and he 
made not a few mistakes ; but it is hard to suppose that 
he meant such a piece of airy, fantastic and grotesque 
inconsistency as "The Merchant of Venice" to pass for 
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a conception of real life in any era. The scene Hes 
in a great historic city, not in fairyland, not in pastoral 
Arden, not in an enchanted island; and yet it seems to 
the Rochesterian that the play carries with it, from the 
unreasonable choice of the caskets to the unreasonable 
scene before the Venetian judges, an atmosphere of 
unreality. It is in another world than ours, in which 
the purposes, the methods, the principles of ours are 
laughed to scorn. The characters do not for the most 
part take themselves seriously, and they jest over the 
meanest actions or at the most critical moments; in 
a word Shakespeare instinctively felt that the tragic 
element in the story could not become a real source of 
passion, peril, disaster, and so he threw over the whole 
drama the light of poetry, fun, romance. Even Shylock 
is hardly in earnest, if we suppose him to have kept 
his senses. It seems to the writer therefore an error 
in the modern stage to present this comedy, as con- 
stantly happens, as if its preponderating element were 
sincere tragedy. It has about it something of the lack 
of moral and artistic responsibility that characterizes 
the comic opera. Charles Lamb, in discussing the 
artificial comedy of the eighteenth century, made the 
plea in behalf of its fantastic and immoral quality, that 
it was so unreal that we could not judge of it by the 
standards of the world we live in, and should regard its 
characters and its incidents as mere fictions of fancy. 
That plea is not good as a defense of the many sins of 
English comedy during the last century ; but it might be 
of some force in justifying our enjoyment of "The 
Merchant of Venice." 

A word as to the character of Portia. She is, in the 
opinion of many, the favorite among the heroines of 
Shakespeare; and the new women like her because she 
plays the part of Providence in the drama, dons the 
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suit of a doctor of law, and solves a great question in 
a medieval court — even though she solves it with a 
sophistry about as absurd as some of those on which 
our lawyers occasionally depend in arguing for a legal 
fiction against common sense and common right She 
is gay, witty, wise, masterful, and loving; and it is 
ungracious to suggest a point of criticism, but the Roch- 
esterian suggests with sorrow that she carries the 
impression of being untruthful and tricky. The 
masquerade at the trial scene might pass, though it 
was rather cruel to Antonio to keep him in suspense, 
and the playing with Shylock's fierce desire for 
vengeance is a trifle too callous and ctmning; but the 
subterfuge about the ring by which she amused herself 
with Bassanio was altogether too deceitfully kittenish. 
It is funny to see on the stage, but who would like a 
wife in real life that would play such a trick at such 
a time? And her attitude in these matters throws a 
light backward on the action of the drama. Was the 
choice of the caskets a square game? Does anybody 
suppose that the Portia of the trial scene would have 
left the selection of a husband to chance? Not much. 
The three caskets, we may be sure, were managed 
somewhat after the fashion of the modem cup and 
ball game. You pick out one of the three cups set by 
the thimble-rigger on his table, and when he lifts it 
the little joker is not there. One suitor chose the gold 
casket, but Portia's picture was not in it; nor would 
it have been found in the silver casket or the leaden 
casket. Another chose the silver casket; but the result 
was the same for the same reason. When the hero 
came, the man she fell in love with, he chose the 
leaden casket and the lady's picture lay within. It 
would have made little difference which one he selected 
for we may be sure that a damsel like Portia would 
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have had her likeness in each one of the three. The 
Rochesterian, as a boy, read this scene of the choice 
of the caskets with great interest and anxiety, dreading 
that the wrong man would win; but in the course of 
time he learned to know Mistress Portia better, to see 
that she would never have taken the slightest risk, and 
to have confidence that she would find out some way to 
beat the game ! Let us take "The Merchant of Venice" 
for what it is, a fantasy. — March 31, 1900. 

PROSE STYLE 

A Chicago professor asserts that George Washington 
is the greatest master of English prose style, far beyond 
Stevenson and Macaulay. The professor lays down the 
principle, that "Prose, like poetry, is to be ranked on a 
basis of the thought expressed and not of the manner 
of expressing it;" and as Washington expressed great 
ideas and noble thoughts, his supremacy is assured. 

Literary style does not depend on the value of the 
thought expressed alone. Rockefeller may write a check 
for $20,000,000 for the foundation of a great university, 
seminary, or charitable institution. The thought is 
noble; but the style is a mere commonplace commercial 
formula; it lacks every element of individuality, and 
it is no more peculiar to Rockefeller, than if it were the 
check of some young fellow to pay a small gambling 
debt. Style is not merely the expression of a thought ; 
but the individual mode of expressing it. It comes 
through individual impulse. In accordance with the 
laws of language and logic, one may express a thought, 
a sentiment, a passion; but that does not content 
humanity. We are eager to put our thoughts, senti- 
ments, passions, clearly and strongly, and to enlighten, 
persuade, or kindle others; and out of that eagerness 
the modes of expression rise that are called rhetorical. 
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The various figures of speech come naturally, as we 
strive to make an impression by repetition, by illustra- 
tion, by metaphor, by vision, and even by exaggeration. 
Therefore, the same thought may be put by thousands, 
and yet never given in precisely the same way. Not 
the thought alone, then, but the mode of expressing 
it makes literary style. In describing style as thought, 
instead of the expression of thought, the professor is 
as confused in his thinking as when he insisted that 
Rockefeller is a great poet, rather than a great business 
man. If the professor wants a drink of water, he says 
to a servant, "Bring me a glass of water;" if a dog 
wants a drink he barks for it. The thought is the 
same; the literary style is different 

Possibly the professor fell into extreme views by way 
of protest against the opinion as to the style of 
Macaulay that once prevailed, and that which now 
prevails as to the style of Robert Louis Stevenson; and 
there is an element of reasonableness in his protest 
The style of Macaulay is splendid; but, though an 
ornament to English literature, it is by no means the 
finest in the language. It is marred by the tendency to 
profuseness, display and dramatic surprise which char- 
acterized Macaulay's intellect Too many things are 
said because of the writer's impulse to say them beauti- 
fully, and startlingly; and not because he felt them to 
be true as he said them. Moreover he was disposed to 
play the advocate, and the controversial spirit often 
interfered with the sincerity of his work. It is the 
fashion to underrate him, in our time, both as a writer 
and as a man, and this opinion as to his faults is not 
given, therefore, without due acknowledgement of his 
greatness. Stevenson was a good writer, but the praise 
accorded to him is out of proportion to the nature of 
his work. It is the result of the admiration of literary 
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craftsmen, wondering over his technical skill. What 
he did was well done; but it cannot be said that he 
attained to the highest and best in literature. There 
were stretches of power and beauty beyond his reach, 
simply because of the limitations in the writer himself; 
for here again style could not rise beyond its source — 
individual manhood. It may be doubted whether any 
writer of English prose ever surpassed Ruskin in mere 
variety and beauty of style, and he has been fortunate 
in a critic, for Frederic Harrison has set forth his 
merits in an essay that is itself a masterpiece. Yet as 
different men say things in different ways; as some 
subjects are to be treated simply and others ornately; 
and as some readers like glitter and music while others 
are content with homely thought simply garbed and feel 
disturbed by flowing cadences and jingling words; so 
it may be well to avoid setting up standards, and 
recognize and appreciate all excellencies. — ^January i8. 

THE ART OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 

Arthur J. Balfour recently addressed the students of 
Edinburgh on the art of public speaking; and it is 
said that he defined it as the art of conversation raised 
to a higher tone. The "Evening Post" approves strong- 
ly of this doctrine: "This, of course, is merely another 
way of valuing the qualities of simplicity, directness, 
and vivacity above a stilted and fustian-loaded style. 
A change in the direction favored by Mr. Balfour has 
undoubtedly come over public speaking within two 
generations. The taste of the best speakers as of the 
most intelligent audiences is all away from ranting 
and the pompous style. We doubt if Webster's famous 
peroration, *When mine eyes shall be turned,' could 
be delivered in the senate to-day without provoking a 
titter. It was in good and approved form in his day, 
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as was the same orator's elaborate and metaphorical 
way of asking that the question before the senate be 
read ; but we unleisured moderns demand that a speaker 
go more swiftly to the point, and with fewer oratorical 
furbelows to impair his speed. And if he can give us, 
instead of high-flying eloquence, a sort of sublimated 
conversation, Mr. Balfour is unquestionably right in 
saying that he will please us better." The trouble with 
this statement is that it conceives of ''the art of 
public speaking," as hitherto practiced by the great 
orators, ancient and modern, as stilted, fustian, ranting 
and pompous; whereas no masterpiece of human 
eloquence was ever characterized by such faults, and 
no critic ever justified them where they occur. Take 
for instance Demosthenes. Nothing could be more 
simple, direct, sensible, vivaciously argumentative than 
his style; yet his speeches were hardly conversational; 
and the world has read them for ages not because of 
their method, but because of their wisdom and patriotic 
sentiment; and the greatest of them appeals to us 
for the sake of its theme, — that no public man needs 
other justification than to strive for a righteous and 
noble cause, whether it is to succeed or fail. The 
allusions to Webster, quoted above, are not very 
fortunate, even though he may have been a trifle too 
majestic. Before the Civil war a sharp but short- 
sighted person might have tittered at some of his 
prophetic visions as to disunion; but there is no excuse 
for tittering over them since we have seen the realiza- 
tion of the worst of them; and the person who feels 
like tittering ought to have discretion enough to con- 
ceal the fact of his own caddishness. Here is a part 
of that wonderful passage of imaginative wisdom in 
his argument for nationality, that is held up to ridicule: 
"I have not allowed myself, sir, to look beyond the 
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Union to see what might be hidden in the dark recess 
behind. I have not coolly weighed the chances of 
preserving liberty when the bonds that unite us together 
shall be broken asunder. I have not accustomed myself 
to hang over the precipice of disunion to see whether, 
with my short sight, I can fathom the depth of the 
abyss below; nor could I regard him as a safe counselor 
in the affairs of this government, whose thoughts should 
be mainly set on considering, not how the Union may 
be best preserved, but how tolerable might be the condi- 
tion of the people when it should be broken up and 
destroyed. While the Union lasts we have high, excit- 
ing, gratifying prospects spread out before us, for us 
and for our children. Beyond that I seek not to pene- 
trate the veil. God grant that in my day at least 
the curtain may not rise! God grant that on my vision 
never may be opened what lies behind ! When my eyes 
shall be turned to behold for the last time the sun in 
heaven, may I not see him shining on the broken and 
dishonored fragments of a once glorious Union; on 
states dissevered, discordant, belligerent; on a land 
rent with civil feuds or drenched, it may be, in fraternal 
blood." Webster's request to read the question before 
the senate, on a certain occasion, was not a piece of 
bombast, but a clever device for challenging attention 
to the issue to be discussed and recalling the character 
of the speech which he was to answer. 

The art of public speaking, with all due respect to 
so able a man as Mr. Balfour, is not the art of con- 
versation, since there is a difference in circumstances, 
opportunity and purpose between them. Conversation 
is an interchange of personal opinions, emotions, ex- 
periences among friends and acquaintances; and its 
perfection is in the spontaneity of the talk. To prepare 
for it, to lead up to special themes, to have your illus- 
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trations or anecdotes ready, to deliver an essay or an 
oration is to make yourself a bore. But an orator is 
called upon to speak to an audience on a special theme; 
— to explain, enlighten, convince, or rouse to action; 
and he must be ready to present facts, thoughts, argu- 
ments in the best way, and shape his speech for eflFect. 
This does not mean that he shall be false or affected 
in tone or manner; for he cannot be too simple or 
natural. But it must be remembered that he is usually 
dealing with a great topic and often with strong pas- 
sions; and in the fitness of things, if he be sensitive to 
occasion and environment, and loyal to the cause he 
advocates, there will be a loftiness in his words, and a 
touch of sentiment in his voice, befitting the thought 
and emotion. An honest and sincere man yields to 
these influences and grows eloquent at times. It is 
one of the highest manifestations of human genius. 
One source of misconception in the common estimate 
of orators is in the fact that people read usually what 
are known as the eloquent passages in a great speech, 
which are but a small portion of it. They seldom think 
of the narrative, of the mustering of illustration and 
argument, the philosophical interpretation, the quotation 
of authority, and even the grouping of statistics, that 
make up a masterly oration. The truth is that a public 
speaker should be conversational in tone where the 
matter is commonplace, but not aflFect simplicity any 
more than orotundity. Possibly Mr. Balfour does not 
regard conversation, as his eulogist seems to regard it, 
as trivial, cynical, unemotional, and comparatively 
thoughtless. The writer has known of conversations 
where great themes were discussed, strong feeling 
manifested, and rare eloquence called forth. — Novem- 
ber IS, 1907. 
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HENRY GEORGE AND THOMAS PAINE 

Henry George, whose amazing popularity the writer 
never quite understood, denied the right of property in 
land and proposed a tax equal to its full rental value 
yearly, which would be virtual confiscation; but on the 
other hand, he denied the right to tax other forms of 
wealth utterly ; and in our times, his theory would allow 
the greatest fortunes to pass free. On both points his 
philosophy was inconsistent and unsound, and, curiously 
enough, the writer, in thinking over these topics, in- 
voluntarily turns to a far clearer thinker than George, 
a man of greater fame in his day, though now seldom 
read and not often quoted, who dealt in detail with the 
problems Mr. Roosevelt has only suggested. He may 
not be quoted, perhaps, as an economic authority, but 
the purely political writings of Thomas Paine will 
always remain a source of interest as the revelation of 
a powerful mind, too self-satisfied to hesitate at bold 
and candid expression; and as the record of old con- 
troversies in an age of heroes and heroic struggles. In 
his philosophic discussion of vital principles in govern- 
ment and society, he leaves a touch of disappointment, 
a sense of imagination failing, of sentiment wanting, 
and of an insight that pierces a subject yet does not 
reach the hidden depths; but in argument for a living, 
material cause he is so full of life and vigor that the 
reader feels a sort of joy in the controversy. It 
would be hard to find better English. The sentences 
ring as with the clash of steel. They are keen as sabre 
strokes; the arguments follow one another like rapid 
blows, and the whole discussion moves with the rush 
of a personal combat, where every assault is parried 
with the quickness of flight, and for every lunge foiled, 
a deadly thrust is driven home. Paine was vain, weak, 
intemperate; but he played no mean part in the two 
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greatest revolutions of history; and he was worried, 
like the rest of his world, over some of the time-worn 
issues now troubling us, and spent his brains in striving 
to settle them. Let us turn to his pamphlet on "Agrarian 
Justice," as a sort of commentary on what has been 
quoted from President Roosevelt's addresses, and an 
attempt to justify the tax he suggests. 

It was published in France in 1797, in answer to a 
sermon of Watson, bishop of LlandaflF, on "The Wisdom 
of God in Having Made Both Rich and Poor." As to 
which title Paine remarked: "It is wrong to say that 
God made rich and poor; he only made male and 
female; and he gave them the earth for their inheri- 
tance." His purpose is to establish a philosophical 
basis for an inheritance tax and to show its practical 
working; and he begins with the central idea of Henry 
George's "Progress and Poverty" and supplies the very 
illustration which that writer employs: 

Whether that state that is proudly, perhaps erroneously, 
called civilization, has most promoted or most injured 
the general happiness of man, is a question that may be 
strongly contested. On one side the spectator is dazzled 
by splendid appearances; on the other he is shocked by 
extreme wretchedness; both of which it has created. 
The most affluent and the most miserable of the human 
race are to be found in the countries that are called 
civilized. 

To understand what the state of society ought to be 
it is necessary to have some idea of the natural and 
primitive state of man; such as it is at this day among 
the Indians of North America. There is not in that 
state any of those spectacles of human misery which 
poverty and want present to our eyes, in all the towns 
and streets of Europe. Poverty, therefore, is a thing 
created by that which is called civilized life. It exists 
not in the natural state. On the other hand the natural 
state is without those advantages which flow from 
agriculture, arts, sciences, and manufactures. 

The life of an Indian is a continual holiday, compared 
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with the pcx)r of Europe; and on the other hand it 
appears to be abject when compared to the rich. Civil- 
ization, therefore, or that which is so called, has oper- 
ated two ways: to make one part of society more 
affluent and the other more wretched than would have 
been the lot of either in a natural state. 

Paine lays down the axiom that the earth is the 
heritage of mankind and, in passing from savagery to 
civilization, so runs his argument, the first step is the 
cultivation of the land, that it may support the increas- 
ing population; and though the earth is the common 
property of the human race, the idea of ownership 
comes through culture. And here he shows himself 
more subtle than Henry George. He says': "And, as 
it is impossible to separate the improvement made by 
cultivation from the earth itself upon which that im- 
provement is made, the idea of landed property arose 
from that inseparable connection; but it is nevertheless 
true, that it is the value of the improvement only, 
and not the earth itself, that is individual property. 
Every proprietor, therefore, of cultivated land, owes to 
the community a ground rent, for I know no better 
term to express the idea by, for the land which he 
holds." And it is from this ground rent that Paine 
proposed to raise a national fund. He adds that as 
cultivation went on, "the value of the improvement so 
far exceeded the value of the natural earth as to absorb 
it, until in the end the common right of all became 
confounded into the cultivated right of the individual." 
The obvious conclusion is that nothing can be more 
unjust than an agrarian law in a cultivated country, 
though such a confiscation was at the basis of Henry 
George's theories. Paine says: "The additional value 
made by cultivation, after the system was admitted, 
became the property of those who created it or who 
inherited it from them, or who purchased it. The land 
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had originally no owner; whilst, therefore, I advocate 
the right, and interest myself in the hard case of all 
those who have been thrown out of their natural 
inheritance by the introduction of the system of landed 
property, I equally defend the right of the possessor to 
the part which is his/' 

Paine estimated or perhaps it would be better to say, 
assumed the ground rent of land to be one-tenth the 
cultivated value ; he set the period in which the property 
of a nation wholly changes hands by death, at thirty 
years, and therefore one-thirtieth changes hands natural- 
ly each year. His scheme was to levy an inheritance 
tax of 10 per cent, create a national fund in that way, 
and use it for the common good. Here again he showed 
a clearer sense of right than George, who designed his 
single-tax as a method of shifting the burden of taxa- 
tion on one class. This inheritance tax he proposed 
to levy on personal property as well as real property, 
for the following reason: "Land, as I before said, is 
a free gift of the creator in common to the human race. 
Personal property is the effect of society, and it is as 
impossible for an individual to acquire personal prop- 
erty without the aid of society, as it is for him to 
make land originally. Separate an individual from 
society, and give him an island or a continent to possess 
and he cannot possess personal property." Paine adds: 
"All accumulation, therefore, of personal property, be- 
yond what a man's own hands produce, is derived to 
him by living in society ; and he owes on every principle 
of justice, of gratitude and of civilization, a part of 
that accumulation back again to society from whence 
the whole came." Here we have the doctrine of the 
unearned increment broadly enunciated, and not con- 
fined to land values, as in later writers. Moreover, the 
inheritance tax proposed was not designed to restrict 
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ownership or to cut down fortunes, but based on a 
plea for justice, to wit, that as the community's interest 
in what each man possesses amounts to lo per cent., 
that share must be paid to the community on the passing 
of the property into new hands, — from the dead to the 
living. Mr. Roosevelt's suggestion has another basis, 
the idea that largely swollen fortunes must be broken 
up; and a scheme of taxation for that purpose was 
elaborated by Paine in the second part of "The Rights 
of Man," published in 1796. It proposed a progressive 
tax designed to break down the law of primogeniture 
in England, to secure a redistribution of property, to 
a moderate extent, and to put the burden on the rich 
who could best bear it. He based the scheme satirically 
on a phrase of the time about taxing luxuries; and, 
assuming that a thousand pounds a year was enough 
to support a family in reasonable comfort, he suggested 
a progressive tax on every additional thousand pounds 
of income, up to a point where luxury becomes 
prohibitable. He, too, while conceding that it would be 
impolitic to set bounds to property acquired by industry, 
declared that there ought to be a limit to property or 
the accumulation of it by bequest. At the rates which 
he set, an estate producing £23,000 a year would be 
so heavily taxed as to induce a division of it, in order 
to make it profitable. 

It is worth while to add that Paine in his financial 
schemes, advocated government retrenchment as well 
as the recasting of taxation. He attacked the allowance 
to the king, urged the reduction of armies and navies, 
on the eve of the unforeseen Napoleonic wars, and 
insisted on the dismissal of superfluous officials of every 
description. Strange to say, he planned what the 
idealists of our day are dreaming, an alliance of Eng- 
land, France and America, to compel the dismantling of 
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all the navies of Europe, to forbid the building of new 
warships, and to set back existing navies to one-tenth 
their force. He said: "If men will permit themselves 
to think, as natural beings ought to think, nothing can 
be more ridiculous and absurd, exclusive of all moral 
reflections, than to be at the expense of building navies ; 
filling them with men, and then hauling them into the 
ocean, to try which can sink each other the fastest 
Peace which costs nothing is attended with infinitely 
more advantage than any victory with all its expense. 
But this, though it best answers the purpose of nations, 
does not answer that of court governments, whose 
habitual policy is pretense for taxation, places and 
offices." He added: "When all the governments of 
Europe are established on the representative system, 
nations wiU become acquainted, and the animosities 
and prejudices fomented by the intrigues and artifices 
of courts, will cease. The oppressed soldier will be- 
come a freeman; and the tortured sailor, no longer 
dragged through the streets like a felon, will pursue 
his mercantile voyage with safety." In the first part 
of this treatise Paine spoke of warfare as incident to 
old systems of government, and declared that for the 
coming era of agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and 
the tranquil arts, by which the property of nations is 
first promoted, a better policy is to prevail. 

Paine calculates what, in the kingdom of Great 
Britain, the returns are to be from the progressive tax 
and the tax on inheritances, and what the savings are 
to be from the retrenchment of expenditures on the 
king, the abolition of the sinecures of the aristocracy, 
the reduction of military establishments, and then makes 
estimates as to the good uses to which the money can 
be put; and there is something pitiable in the elaborate 
details of the number of persons to be benefited and 
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the amount to be granted to each class. Let us pass 
over the belated statistics of what was then a kingdom 
of less than eight million inhabitants, and simply say 
that, as in his proposals for disarmament and restrictive 
taxes, he anticipated no years ago the favorite schemes 
of our own radical politicians — the abolition of poor 
rates; provisions for needy families at so much per 
child; annuities to poor persons between 50 and 60 
years of age; larger annuities to those over 60; dona- 
tions for births; donations for marriages; allowances 
for funeral expenses; provision for the education of 
children; and employment for the casual poor of Lon- 
don and Westminster. Let it be remembered that 
into none of these projects does the idea of charity 
enter; they are all based on the absolute right of each 
individual to share in the resources of the nation, so 
far at least that he shall not suffer misery as a penalty 
for civilization. The Rochesterian sadly confesses that 
in glancing over these schemes and theories of a radical 
reformer more than a hundred years ago, he grows 
somewhat skeptical as to the kindred schemes and 
theories of the radical reformers of our own times. 
He does not care to argue their futility; the lapse of 
unredeemed generations makes it clear. It is a plain 
fact that the world is in better condition now than it 
was in Paine's time, to be sure; but it is no less 
obvious that the betterment has come in unexpected 
ways, and the professed reformers, along these lines, 
have had little share in it, and where they wrought with 
most enthusiasm, there is often little progress, and 
sometimes retrogression. To say this is not to deny 
the duty of fighting evil, but to hint that enthusiasts are 
apt to mistake the particular evil that it is the task 
of a generation to kill, and sometimes even to mistake 
a good for an evil, or let in seven devils when one is 
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cast out Finally, mere restriction, precept, limitation, 
method and machinery will not save a nation, though 
they may serve it If we suppose a man born with a 
perfect constitution, trained in all the laws of hygiene, 
set in healthy surroundings, and well nourished, there 
is every reason to anticipate for him a long, useful, 
and healthy life. But if there be a mean mind in him, 
evil appetities, weak morals, strong passions, and little 
wisdom, he will soon have more diseases than the doctor 
wots of. And so, after all, in a great republic like 
ours, everything depends on the character of the people; 
that they shall be virtuous, intelligent, patriotic, just, 
honest, industrious, enterprising. Let us strive for the 
restoration of a noble public opinion, and then all 
minor things may order themselves rightly. Our 
greatest danger lies in human deterioration; and it 
would be better that every vestige of material civiliza- 
tion from New York to San Francisco were swept 
away in a night than that American manhood should 
suffer one touch of degeneracy. 
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ATHEISM INTOLERANT 

There has been current in modern times a notion 
that Atheism is distinctly tolerant. It came naturally 
enough no doubt. Every one knows that much evil has 
risen in the world through religious intolerance, as it 
is called, and the intolerance was attributed to religious 
influence, not to any evil disposition in human nature, 
so that it has been assumed that where there was no 
creed, there would be absolute tolerance. In past ages, 
there were very few atheists, and they were commonly 
men of a philosophic cast of mind, content, as repre- 
senting a minority, to let others believe what they 
would if they themselves were left free to think as 
they pleased; and as a consequence they became identi- 
ried to some extent with the doctrine of liberalism. The 
influence of Gibbon had much to do with spreading 
the opinion of the gentleness and charity of atheism; 
the notion that he who believes nothing shrinks from 
disturbing the belief of others is the underlying thought 
in his history; but in all likelihood a passage in one 
of Bacon's essays established the character of want of 
faith in the modern mind as favorable to sweetness 
and light. In discussing "Superstition," he said: "It 
were better to have no opinion of God at all than such 
an opinion as is unworthy of him. For the one is 
unbelief, the other is contumely; and certainly super- 
stition is the reproach of the Deity. . . . And as 
the contumely is greater towards God, so the danger 
is greater towards men. Atheism leaves a man to sense, 
to philosophy, to natural piety, to laws, to reputation; 
all which may be guides to an outward moral virtue, 
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though religion were not; but superstition dismounts 
all these and erecteth an absolute monarchy in the 
minds of men. Therefore atheism did never perturb 
states; for it makes men wary of themselves as look- 
ing no further; and we see the times inclined to 
atheism, as the time of Augustus Caesar, were civil 
times." It would be like throwing a perfume on the 
violet to praise Bacon's essays, for they are unique 
in literature for subtlety of thought, practical wisdom, 
and happy expression; but in this famous passage the 
philosopher failed to get to the heart of the matter. 
Not to have a religious belief leaves us to human 
nature; but not to a chastened, wise, or virtuous 
human nature any more than to a perverse, foolish and 
vicious human nature. It lies in the disposition of 
man himself to be tolerant or intolerant; and to believe 
does not make him the one and to disbelieve does not 
make him the other. The historic illustration, more- 
over, is not very apt. The age of Augustus may have 
been inclined to atheism, but its serenity was due to 
other causes than the failure of religion. Its quiet was 
the rational repose that follows an era of civil war and 
the resettlement of society in peace and security. 
Bacon's illustration served its turn, no doubt, in the 
age of Elizabeth; but in our day we have to smile at 
it, for a more recent test of the civility of unbelief 
comes at once to mind. The close of the eighteenth 
century was distinctly an atheistic era; and it was also 
distinctly an era of revolt and civil turmoil. Man 
broke his bonds for a time ; but even one who glories 
in the triumph of the French Revolution cannot deny 
that the natural intolerance of our nature ran riot, and 
that the Baconian opinion as to the mild, gentle, re- 
straining effect of atheism failed to stand the test of 
absolute power. It could not temper the fierce passions 
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brought into play, nor did it plead for tolerance of 
faith or freedom of conscience. In a word, atheism 
seems to have its bigotry as well as the creeds have 
theirs; and however it may have been in the past, the 
man who does not believe seems now rather more 
intolerant than the man who believes. He has no 
patience with faith; he dissects a spider and thinks he 
knows the universe; and the benighted person who 
refuses to take his explanation of it he condemns as 
kin to the idiot and unfit for a voice in the regulation 
of human affairs. Those of us who are accustomed to 
meet both religious men and agnostics, and who belong 
to neither class, will be apt to agree in saying that the 
former, if cultured and thoughtful, are as a matter 
of fact more open-minded and tolerant than the latter. 
The mediaeval bigot was pious; the modern bigot is 
scientific. Of course religious intolerance is powerful 
in the world because it runs through church organiza- 
tions; whereas atheism is individual, seldom organizes, 
and does not often manifest itself in masses, though 
it is an element in many socialist movements. To some 
extent it is a power, however, in certain European 
governments, more especially in France; and there it 
is showing how little it possesses of that influence 
which Bacon considered characteristic of it. There 
may be nothing in it, perhaps, which prompts the un- 
believer to break up religious schools and drive Sisters 
of Charity out of the country, but it leaves the un- 
believer to do as his hatred prompts him — and that 
is very apt to prompt him to do wrong. When the 
news first came of the attack made by the French 
republic on freedom of conscience in education, the 
writer was Surprised and fell to pondering on this 
theme; and he has written the conclusion of his 
thinking. — ^August 6, 1902. 
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REUGION OF GREAT AMERICANS 

Discussion has begun as to the religious belief of 
the twenty-nine "greatest Americans," whose names 
have been chosen for the "Hall of Fame," in New 
York. It is said that Franklin, Hawthorne, Audubon, 
Farragut, Asa Gray, Fulton, Morse, Whitney, were 
deists or agnostics; that Peabody and Cooper were not 
members of any church; and that Holmes, Emerson, 
Channing, Marshall, Kent, Horace Mann, and Henry 
Ward Beecher were Unitarians. This is a very interest- 
ing topic; but the great difficulty about drawing any 
conclusions from the career of these famous men, as 
to the value of a religious creed in the conduct of life, 
is that we can not get at the facts. Take the case of 
Lincoln, for instance. There is no doubt that he was 
at one time a skeptic; and the probabilities are that 
he never went beyond a vague belief in deity; but 
religious people always claim that he was a sincere 
Christian, and there is no lack of evidence to sustain 
that view, both in the incidents of his public life 
and in his best known writings. Indeed there are 
passages of rare beauty that must have been written, 
one would think, in moods of intense faith. It ought 
to be easy to say at once of such a man that he was 
a Christian, or merely a deist, and each of us will 
choose the opinion that pleases best; but there is no 
clear proof. The same thing may be said of other 
famous men. Does this mean that they were hypocrites 
and held one set of opinions in secret and another for 
open profession? Not altogether. 

Of course it is decent, profitable, conducive to good 
order and the general happiness, for a man to conform 
to the current opinion in religion; and therefore the 
tendency to conformity is strong, and has its way 
except in cases of positive conviction and careless 
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courage. And it is at this point of positive conviction 
that the difficulty in discrimination lies. If we had 
the faculty of searching hearts, we should find, no 
doubt, that hosts of men have no positive religious 
convictions beyond the belief in deity; and this means 
that they are no more certain about unbelief than 
about faith. Nay, more; in many cases the uncertainty 
does not rise to the dignity of intellectual doubt, or 
sink to moral recklessness. It is sometimes thought- 
lessness; and often wavering. At one era of life a 
man believes; at another he doubts. In one mood he 
scorns the idea of an overruling Providence; in another 
he glances up at the sky, and the heavens seem to 
open throughout the ordered depths of the universe to 
a conviction of guiding power and purposeful order. 
There are occasions when he neither believes in im- 
mortality nor wants it; and there are seasons of grief 
or hope, when, without it, creation would seem a thing 
below contempt. To a mind, therefore, open to impres- 
sions, recognizing the difficulty of intellectual certainty, 
and conscious of its own capacity for faith as well 
as skepticism, there is a shrinking from conclusions — 
a repugnance to declaring clearly — "These things, I 
believe, and will always believe, and these things I 
deny, and will always deny." Even among the many 
millions of people who accept a creed and profess it, 
how many there are who take the articles of faith 
with a difference; and how many that hold in their 
own hearts a secret council that considers, condemns 
or approves the general formulas. Not long ago the 
writer heard one point in so old and simple a formula 
as the Apostles* Creed discussed by clergymen of three 
different denominations; and the nice distinctions that 
were drawn were suggestive of the strange possibilities 
in interpretation, of which plain people never dream. 
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Many men, and especially representative men who 
feel that their own action may concern others besides 
themselves, hesitate about denials, and drift along in 
conformity with the religious opinion of their time, 
partly because they are not sure of themselves, partly 
because the problems involved are so difficult, if not 
impossible to conviction, and partly because of the 
conservative instinct that will not tear down an old 
order without some scheme of rebuilding on nobler 
lines. While one cannot say, however, that even all the 
great men who professed a creed were absolutely in 
accord with it, it is safe enough, of course, to assume 
that many of them were sincere believers. Nobody 
but a fool for instance would regard Disraeli as an 
honest member of the Church of England ; and he would 
carry cynicism altogether too far who doubted whether 
Gladstone was true in heart and soul to the creed he 
professed. In a plain little Episcopal church in Alex- 
andria, Virginia, there are two marble slabs set into 
the wall, behind the pulpit, one on each side; and they 
commemorate two wardens of the church, who have 
been accorded a place in the "Hall of Fame," George 
Washington and Robert E. Lee. The Rochesterian 
is inclined to think that he would have no more doubt 
as to the absolute religious sincerity of the latter, than 
as to the skepticism of Benjamin Franklin. His piety 
was not merely a matter of open profession; but of 
intimate and daily practice. In the private letters that 
have been published, written during the stress of the 
Civil war, when, for him, everything seemed darkening 
to desolation, there is the constant recurrence to the 
note of faith in God*s purpose and submission to 
God's will. And always you feel that the simple trust 
of a great man is speaking to the only one that has 
a right to share his innermost thoughts — ^his wife. 
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It is an instance in which no pretense, no hypocrisy, 
no false profession is possible. The same faith sustains 
millions of people leading obscure lives; and the 
peculiar significance of Lee*s faith is only that it can 
be so clearly proven. In one of the great Polish novels 
of Sienkiewicz, "Fire and Sword," the hero has re- 
turned from captivity, to find amid the disasters of 
the state the greatest of personal calamities. He comes 
upon the ruins of the home of the woman he loved, 
hears of the murder and rapine that marked its destruc- 
tion, and flings himself in despair on the earth. His 
comrades are powerless to rouse him, and call the 
favorite priest of the soldiers. He stands above the 
prostrate knight, and begins to repeat the Lord's Prayer 
in Latin. When he comes to the clause, "Fiat voluntas 
tua," "Thy will be done," there is no response, and 
he pauses, repeats it over again, and again — challenging 
the hero, as it were, to meet that simple test of faith; 
and at last the noblest champion of the army murmurs, 
"Fiat voluntas tua," and rises to endure his fate. It 
was a test somewhat akin to that, which Lee had 
to meet, and he bent his heart to say evermore in all 
sincerity, "Thy will be done." — April i6, 1907. 

THE RECONSTRUCTION OF BELIEF 

W. H. Mallock has written for one of the English 
magazines a somewhat curious and altogether interest- 
ing article on "The Reconstruction of Belief." It 
seems to take the form of kindly suggestion to religious 
people, and is not so much the expression of personal 
opinion as the suggestion of a confidential adviser in 
regard to the best policy at a crisis. None the less it 
is an admirable bit of work. Mr. Mallock assumes that 
the scientists have pretty thoroughly discredited re- 
ligious belief; and he holds that it is necessary to set 
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to work to reconstruct a basis for faith by scientific 
methods. The Rochesterian will not attempt to sum- 
marize his argument or even sketch it, but rests content 
with giving his own impression of it Mallock says 
that along with modern civilization certain opinions, 
practices, feelings, beliefs have grown up, with relation 
to matters outside the domain of science, but expressive 
of religious faith and sentiment which science repudi- 
ates. These things, according to scientists of the ex- 
treme school, have really had nothing to do with the 
growth of civilization or with the evolution of man, 
and it would be a great gain to get rid of them; but 
they arc facts, with which the philosopher must deal, 
as he deals with purely materialistic facts; for it is 
idle to deny that belief is one of the most potent factors 
in human action, and consequently in human history. 
It will not do to set aside faith, for instance, as a 
mere by-product of man's emotional and intellectual 
nature; for however it comes it is a power. Mallock 
advises, therefore, a scientific investigation of the 
influence of religious ideas on modern civilization, and 
the probable effect of their elimination. He outlines, 
for instance, a course of study in regard to the effect 
of a belief in God, which leads to love for the true, 
the beautiful, the good, and, one way or other, has 
shaped the life of Christendom. In the same way he 
suggests a discussion in detail of the relation of a 
belief in the immortality of the soul, and in the freedom 
of the will, to life and character. This mere intimation 
of the scope of his essay will be enough to enable the 
thoughtful reader to determine whether it is worth 
while to read it. The Rochesterian has only one 
remark to make on the proposed "reconstruction of 
belief." It is that in a scientific study of the influence 
of religious ideas, it would be a great mistake to 
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neglect material results, — especially in human character. 
The writer confesses that this is a matter which has 
puzzled him not a little. He has read recently two 
volumes of Darwin's letters; the life of Huxley by his 
son, which contains many of his letters; the autobiog- 
raphy of Spencer; and Morley's Gladstone; and though 
in matters outside of literature and politics, the mental 
attitude of the three distinguished scientists seems more 
in harmony with his own tendencies than that of the 
statesman, the personality of Gladstone impresses him 
as altogether finer and higher than that of Darwin, 
Huxley, or Spencer. He seems to be a superior type 
of manhood, — one to respect, admire, love and trust, 
apart from mere opinions on specific theories or issues. 
In many things the scientists were right where he was 
wrong; but the mere fact that they were right in a 
given instance is the best that you can say for them. 
Whereas, even though Gladstone might be wrong as 
to the miracle of the Gadarene swine, the very zeal 
of his faith in it seems to add to the beauty of his 
character. In making this comparison the writer has 
classed the three great scientists together merely for 
convenience; but of course they differed in the quality 
of their manhood. Huxley was a man of artistic 
temperament, eager, passionate, enthusiastic, belligerent, 
— ^vivid in his imagination, picturesque in his style, and 
intolerant in his disposition, — ^a splendid type of 
humanity on the whole. Darwin was cool, calm, 
reticent, conscientious; but too much like a thinking 
and experimenting machine. Spencer. aimed at general 
justice, with more of a conscious effort than his friends ; 
but for all his great ability and his long labor, there 
were many petty traits in him. Has such a distinction 
struck other people? And if it exists, as the Roch- 
esterian has suggested, what influence had the sincere 
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religious faith of Gladstone and the skepticism of 
Darwin, Huxley and Spencer on the development of 
character in each? It is only for convenience that 
men of our day have been chosen for contrast; but 
illustrations might be sought in other times. The writer 
is in the peculiar position of regarding Thomas Paine, 
for the sake of his political writings, with high admira- 
tion; and yet he considers Edmund Burke one of the 
greatest of the sons of men. But who would think 
of comparing these two antagonists in controversy as 
types of manhood? Burke was beyond reproach; 
Paine, alas, rose above it only at rare intervals. One 
cannot help admiring Voltaire; but, as a man, was 
he worthy to lace the shoes of Fenelon? It is not 
necessary to make further suggestions; and the purpose 
of the writer is merely to suggest the possibility of 
historic comparisons, and induction from known facts.— 
May 17, 1905. 

A NEW CREED r 

Goldwin Smith writes many interesting letters to 
the "Sun," and recently he has been dealing with 
religious matters. He is manifestly of the opinion set 
forth by Matthew Arnold, that the world is ready for 
some new creed, or rather that the failure of old 
creeds is at hand. He thinks there are signs everjrwhere 
of hesitancy on the part of the clergy to preach what 
their creeds enjoin: "The consciences of the clergy, 
who have actively to teach, preach, and lead in prayer, 
must be more disturbed than those of the laity, who 
have only to sit or kneel through the service. You 
note the manifest tendency of the clergy generally to 
glide from the work of the theological pulpit and 
religious ministration into that of philanthropic leader- 
ship, and to concern themselves less with the life to 
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come and more with the life that is. This is a natural 
transition. The combination of the two offices is not 
new, though the proportion of the secular and phil- 
anthropic to the theological has been signally increased. 
Nor, if spiritual life is a reality and the essence of 
Christianity is true, is there anything to forbid the 
professional union of a spiritual pastorate on a rational 
footing with a congenial leadership in good works. 
However, there is a veil, it must be owned, over the 
immediate future, the raising of which aged eyes are 
not likely to behold." 

There can be no question as to the tendency toward 
religious doubt in our time; but the real point of 
difficulty is the estimation of its significance. Is the 
doubt merely temporary, a mood of an era; or is it 
final as to some particular creed; or final as to all 
creeds? Nothing is more obvious than the peculiar 
skepticism of certain periods in history, as, for instance, 
the close of the eighteenth century; but skepticism 
went out of fashion, and out of the hearts of men, until 
the close of the nineteenth century. Is it to flourish 
for a time once more and then pass, leaving old faiths 
as secure as ever? That is the first point to determine 
in any philosophic discussion of the skepticism of our 
day. Moreover, history shows us that certain great 
religions have endured for ages, and then failed utterly. 
Men, as it seemed, ceased to believe in them or to 
be content with them. One who looks at such facts 
from a purely human point of view must consider 
whether humanity has reached that mood of mind 
with reference to any of the great creeds of our day, 
and especially whether it is the prevailing sentiment of 
Christendom. Are the great masses of the people dis- 
satisfied with what Christianity promises, and with what 
it teaches? Or, are they merely disturbed by the sense 
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of human incapacity to live up to its ideals? If they 
take the former view of Christianity or any of its 
great churches, the failure of the faith, or the shattering 
of the vessel of its transmission, may be looked for; 
but if they take the latter view, the natural course of 
human action will be a wonderful religious revival and 
purification. Finally, has mankind come to a point 
where doubt means an end to all religious faith? Here 
the lesson of history is very simple; and so far as 
the past may serve to interpret the future, conclusive. 
Men have never yet been without some sort of religion, 
though in every age and in all lands there have been 
individual men who could not believe in any power 
beyond the forces of nature which they saw in opera- 
tion about them. So common has faith in a higher 
power been that it may be regarded almost as a 
universal attribute of humanity. It may be taken for 
granted therefore that when the veil over the future 
is lifted, to use Goldwin Smith's phrase, neither aged 
eyes nor young eyes will see a world without religion 
until the nature of man changes, or his knowledge 
touches the secret of existence. And along with the 
universal desire for a higher power in the human heart, 
there is nearly always found a desire for knowledge of 
that divine influence and communication with it — and 
out of that desire new religions come when old ones 
cease to satisfy; but not till then. — April 4, 1904. 

CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL DISCONTENT 

If the main thesis of the lecture, delivered by the 
Rev. F. P. Arthur before the Labor Lyceum, be that 
Christianity, frankly accepted by men, would remove 
all strife between the masses and the classes and ensure 
the peace and happiness of society — it seems idle to 
deny its truth as a theoretical proposition. But it is 
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essential in such a discussion to define what is meant 
by Christianity. Is it the plain, literal teaching of the 
New Testament in regard to the brotherhood of man 
and the fatherhood of God? If so the practical difficulty 
in the way is that there are so few Christians and so 
few people capable of being Christians. On the other 
hand, is Christianity that everyday system of religion 
represented by the churches, in which the plain, literal 
teaching of the New Testament is adjusted to modern 
society; and the Sermon on the Mount is interpreted 
as rhetorical and figurative in its statements? That sort 
of Christianity is round about us; and while it does 
great good it fails to solve the problem of the times. 
The clergyman, maintaining in the face of the socialist, 
that Christianity is the true solace for the ills of the 
world, has in mind the ideal Christianity of the Sermon 
on the Mount; the socialist rejecting the remedy with 
scorn has in mind the practical Christianity which 
has done much for the good of man, but seems inclined 
to leave much undone. They are simply at cross pur- 
poses. In such a discussion, where the great source of 
difficulty is confusion of terms, it is well to make the 
Lord's Prayer a test. The Christian ought to abide by 
it, and how can the socialist quarrel with it ? 

It is a strange thing that so many people dare to 
say this prayer. It begins, "Our Father." In those two 
words we acknowledge the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. We do not say "My Father;" 
but approaching Him we make petition, not for our- 
selves alone, but coupling ourselves with the sinner, the 
beggar, the criminal, the outcast and the mortal enemy 
— as all children of one family, not daring to forget 
the common tie of love. We submit ourselves absolutely 
to the Divine will and we ask for "this day our daily 
bread," declaring our trust in God's providence. We 
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do not ask for bread for another day, or a week, or a 
year, or for independent fortune ; or for a fixed income ; 
or for good investments; but simply for the touch of 
the guiding and helping hand for the moment, that the 
relation of absolute trust and dependence may remain. 
"Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who 
trespass against us"— everywhere and at all times, that 
awful challenge is rising from the lips of humanity, in 
tones of conventional reverence; but how many of us 
that repeat it realize that we are asking for condemna- 
tion and not mercy as we pray! The Christianity 
that is willing to abide by that prayer may regenerate 
the world; and the Socialism that rejects it never can. 
The Rev. Mr. Arthur argued, apparently, that it is 
necessary for the working man to develop in moral 
character, as a means of material improvement; but as 
a matter of fact the laboring classes are morally the 
best in the community, not because they are naturally 
any better than the idler, but because they have fewer 
temptations. Their work is constant and exhausting, 
their fare plain, and their life narrowed to the home 
circle; so that opportunities for sin and inducements 
to sin are rare. The man who walks a straight path 
under such circumstances, and finds his moral fibre 
hardening in the strain of effort and self-sacrifice, might 
fall into self-indulgence in wealth and idleness, and, 
wandering from one dissipation to another, end in 
utter demoralization. From time to time a controversy 
breaks out as to whether actresses are less virtuous 
than other women; but the real point is whether they 
have not more temptations, less restraint, and many 
predispositions in temperament and inducements in 
surroundings, to recklessness. The clergsrman's argu- 
ment, that moral improvement leads to material im- 
provement was met by the equally curious reply of the 
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socialists that material improvement is necessary to 
moral betterment. If this be so, then it follows that 
the philosophy of Tennyson's "Northern Farmer" is 
sound — and that it is the rich that are virtuous, honest, 
high-minded, and the poor who are sinners, knaves, and 
criminals. But if this be so and wealth implies morality 
and morality implies wealth, what becomes of Christian- 
ity and Socialism? — ^January i6, 1899. 

RAPID CHANGES IN BELIEF OR STATEMENT 

The Rochesterian has been impressed by the rapid 
change in religious opinion, in the evangelical churches 
of the city, or, perhaps, it would be more accurate to 
say, the rapid change in the expression of opinion by 
the clergymen of those churches. It was his privilege 
to enjoy the friendship of the Rev. Myron Adams, 
formerly pastor of Plymouth church; and therefore he 
knew something of the bitter and adverse criticism 
which that simple-hearted and strong-minded man met 
when he adopted the theory of evolution, argued for a 
continuous creation, a constant revelation, the immor- 
tality of the fittest, — ^and denied the old fashioned 
belief in hell. Many of the leading members of his 
church seceded and went in search of more orthodox 
preaching, Plymouth church lost evangelical fellowship, 
and its pastor was regarded as a heretic, cast into com- 
panionship with the Jew and the Unitarian, and those 
of any and every church who loved him for himself, 
his keen intellect, his kindly nature and his manly cour- 
age. And now, a few years after his death, ministers 
and church members who repudiated him have gone so 
far in the remodeling of opinion that the beliefs of 
Myron Adams seem actually conservative in comparison 
with theirs. What a pity it is that Myron Adams did 
not live another decade; he had a keen sense of humor, 
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and he would have laughed consumedly over some of 
the current sermons — not because he would find any- 
thing uncongenial in them, but because it would seem 
so odd that his supposed heresies had become so popular 
in a decade! — October 31, 1905. 

THE POPE'S TEMPORAL SOVEREIGNTY 

The leading article in the "North American Review" 
is an argument for "The Pope's Civil Princedom," writ- 
ten by Archbishop Ireland. It is based on statements 
made by Leo XIII. and the Duke of Norfolk at a recent 
reception of English pilgrims in the Vatican. This 
significant sentence in the pope's speech is virtually the 
text which Archbishop Ireland elaborates: "A source 
of grief in particular is, that the same force which 
deprived the pontiff of his just and legitimate temporal 
sovereignty, with which was bound up the freedom 
of his sacred ofKce, still persecutes and continues to 
hold him subject to an alien domination." The signifi- 
cant sentence in Norfolk's address is responsive to this 
idea. Speaking of the new century, he said : "We pray 
and we trust that it may witness the restoration of 
the Roman pontiff to that position of temporal inde- 
pendence which your holiness has declared necessary 
for the effective fulfillment of the duties of his world- 
wide charge." 

The political argument for the restoration of the 
temporal sovereignty of the pope is that his title to 
it was older and better than that of any other ruler in 
Europe; but the answer to one pleading that fact 
before an American audience is simple enough, to wit, 
that no title to civil authority is good against revolution 
and the will of the people; and therefore Archbishop 
Ireland rests his case mainly on the necessity of political 
independence on the part of the pope, in order to secture 
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his spiritual independence, as the head Of the Catholic 
church. The princedom is not vital to the papacy in 
the sense that the papacy cannot exist without it, and 
even do its appointed work; but it is necessary in the 
sense that without it "the papacy does not possess the 
dignity and the freedom which should belong to it as 
the representative of Christ and the teacher of nations." 
No one can deny to the pope the right of absolute 
freedom in the work of governing the Catholic church 
and teaching faith and morals; and the contention of 
the writer is that subjection to a civil ruler imperils such 
freedom. Archbishop Ireland says: "Such ruler would 
have the power to stay the action of the pope, to 
throw countless obstacles in his way, to strive, by 
threats or promises, to influence him. And who will say 
that a civil ruler would not often make use of such 
power? The action of the pope might be of a nature 
to offend him; it might mean the repudiation of laws 
which. he had enacted in violation of justice; or the 
condemnation of iniquitous courses which he followed 
in his private or public life. The word of the pope 
is potent with men and nations, and the control of it, 
real or seeming, would give valuable aid to a ruler's 
ambitions. The temptation, either to reduce the pope to 
silence, or to give direction to his speech, is so great 
that, were the opportunity given, many rulers would 
yield to it. To such a temptation Napoleon yielded, 
when Pius VII. was temporarily under his dominion ; and 
history tells how, at Savona and Fontainebleau, neither 
fraud, nor flattery, nor physical violence, was spared to 
compel the pontiff to issue, in matters purely ecclesiasti- 
cal, such edicts as the conqueror's pride and covetous- 
ness of supremacy exacted. In the course of centuries, 
the monarchs had not been few who, if unequal to 
Napoleon in genius, were equal to him in pride and 
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ambition. What if popes had been the subjects of 
such monarchs? What if Clement VII. had been the 
subject of the King of England, when Henry VIII. 
called for the annulment of his marriage with Queen 
Catherine? Or if Gregory VII. had been under the 
sway of the Emperor of Germany, when Henry IV. 
undertook to dispose of the crozier of the bishop, as 
he disposed of the estate of the vassal?" This argument 
would be a good one for a Protestant to make; but a 
Catholic prelate cannot push it too far. The underlying 
suggestion is that the pope may betray his spiritual 
trust out of regard for his personal safety or his political 
position. Would Archbishop Ireland concede for a 
moment that Clement VII. would have divorced Henry 
VIII. from his lawful wife, if he had been in personal 
danger of the scaffold? The best comment on that 
suggestion is the case of Pius VII. and Napoleon, which 
the essayist cites. That pope was brought into conflict 
with the most powerful and unscrupulous man of 
modern times, who asked a trifling favor, as one might 
say, merely the annulment of a brother's marriage with 
a foreigner of another creed. The answer of the 
defenseless priest to the imperial tyrant simply was that 
the thing could not be done, and would not be done. 
He had no interest in the American girl whose wife- 
hood he maintained, and every reason, personal, political, 
and ecclesiastical for placating Napoleon; but he went 
to prison, endured every indignity, and might have faced 
death, for the sake of a church doctrine. Of course 
it is inconvenient for a pope to have to make such a 
choice; but an archbishop is bound to hold that he 
would not falter about abiding by the right 

Archbishop Ireland urges in behalf of the civil inde- 
pendence of the pope, the advantage of an authority of 
no nationality in a church dealing with all nationalities. 
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If he were a citizen of one nation, the fact might lessen 
his authority in another nation in seasons of excitement 
and political controversy. And the essayist says in 
illustration, that if the pope were a French citizen he 
would be practically without moral influence in Ger- 
many; and if he were an Italian citizen recognizing 
loyalty to the state he could not speak with effect to the 
French people, since Italy is one of the three nations 
that have formed a league against France. Archbishop 
Ireland carries this argument, which is not without 
force, to the verge of danger, if one judges of his con- 
tention from the Catholic point of view. He says: 
"The subjection of the pope to a civil ruler could not 
but result in the formation of national churches. 
Humanly speaking, had not the pope in past ages safe- 
guarded his spiritual authority by civil independence, the 
church could not have survived as a Catholic or uni- 
versal church." The Rochesterian, after reading these 
two sentences, rubbed his eyes and looked again. Then 
he perceived hidden possibilities in the phrase "humanly 
speaking," thrown in with such apparent carelessness. 
The interpretation, of course, is that this argument sets 
aside for the moment the divine character claimed for 
the mission of the church. But isn't that the essence of 
the whole business? The essayist argues also for the 
necessity of the independence of the papacy, as securing 
a tribunal of conscience, free from national prejudices, 
interests, and influences, and as offering the only basis 
for a universal in contrast to a national religion. He 
discusses the condition of affairs in Italy as one unen- 
durable to the kingdom as well as to the papacy, and 
closes with the prophecy that "the world will again 
see the pope in possession of his civil princedom, and 
Rome once more the free international city of the 
Christian world." 
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The difficulty with the argument for the temporal 
power of the pope, as usually presented, — and Arch- 
bishop Ireland has given it clearly and strongly, — is that 
it assumes that the princedom would remove the papacy 
from international politics, and that the political author- 
ity would minister to the spiritual authority. This is 
a charming theory; but how does it harmonize with the 
facts of history? To the ordinary student it seems that 
the political element in the government of the Catholic 
church has been a great source of evil, just as it has 
in national churches. "Humanly speaking," as the arch- 
bishop would say, it involved the papacy in wars and 
intrigues ; it gave the papacy something of the character 
of an Italian institution; instead of securing inde- 
pendence it brought the papacy over and over again 
into subservience to some strong ally. Pius IX. is 
quoted as saying at Rome in 1862: "We recognize the 
civil princedom of the Holy See as a necessary institu- 
tion and as manifestly founded by the Providence of 
God; and we do not hesitate to declare that, in the 
present condition of human things, this civil princedom 
is altogether requisite to the salutary and free govern- 
ment of the church and of souls. For, the head of 
the whole church must be subject to no sovereign, the 
honored guest of none; but be established in his own 
domain and his own princedom, and be in every respect 
his own master." And yet this pope was kept in political 
sovereignty by the Emperor of France, and lost it when 
Napoleon III. was overthrown. Archbishop Ireland 
concedes that the prestige of the papacy has been greater 
in the pontificate of Leo XIII. than at any other period 
of the nineteenth century; and no fact could be plainer 
than the increase of spiritual power which followed the 
loss of temporal power. He attributes the result to 
the high character of the pope, and no doubt something 
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is due to the personal element ; but the real cause is the 
change of condition. The pope is no longer open to old 
suspicions when he acts, and the world listens when he 
speaks, because his voice is not that of an Italian prince 
but that of the Bishop of Rome. If the Rochesterian 
were to frame an argument for the civil independence 
of the pope, he would base it on practical and political 
considerations. The existing condition in Italy cannot 
last; and statesmen should consider what is to take its 
place. The old system, "humanly speaking," was an 
utter failure, and should not be restored. It was unfair 
to other nations and unsatisfactory to Italy, like the 
present makeshift settlement. The arguments of Arch- 
bishop Ireland; as hinted in this discussion, cannot be 
pushed home from the religious standpoint; but they 
have force from the international standpoint. It is to 
the interest of Europe that there be no nationality in the 
papacy, no subserviency, no civil subjection, but absolute 
freedom, because in every nation there are multitudes of 
Catholics, spiritually subject to its authority. It is the 
business of sound statesmanship, therefore, to secure 
some sort of settlement that shall take the papacy abso- 
lutely out of European politics and make the pope inde- 
pendent. If nations could sink their religious animosi- 
ties, which have retarded civilization for ages, this could 
be readily done. The pope could be established within a 
small reservation, — the city of Rome would be the most 
natural place, — made sovereign within that sphere, and 
secured by international guarantees in peace and inde- 
pendence. That would be a simple as well as an ideal 
solution of the difficulty. He has no right to ask this; 
it is not essential to his spiritual authority; there is no 
obligation on the nations in the matter. It is only a 
plain, practical scheme for bringing about a great practi- 
cal good. — March 6, igoi. 
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TRADITIONAL SAYINGS 

In reading over a discussion of a few of the tradi- 
tional sayings of Christ, one thinks, by a curious trick of 
association, of certain passages in the Gospels which 
suggest what he said rather than record it When he 
was lost, and his parents found him in the temple, dis- 
puting with the doctors, '1)oth hearing them, and asking 
them questions," we are told that "all that heard him 
were astonished at his understanding and his answers." 
As a little boy, the writer used to wonder how he dared 
to get lost, how his father and mother let him stray, 
but beyond everything else, what the doctors asked him, 
what he answered, and what he asked them. The 
thought of a child twelve years old putting all these 
learned people to confusion was delicious; but one 
longed to know just how he did it, and partake of his 
triumph to the last drop. Then the phrase, "But his 
mother kept all these sayings in her heart," is deliciously 
tantalizing. It is not strange, for all mothers keep in 
memory the prattle of a child, and most of them are 
ever ready to tell it over to eager or unwilling auditors, 
— the quaint, the nonsensical, the impudent, the trivial, 
glorified in maternal love; but, alas, we cannot know 
the secrets of the divine boyhood, the things that Mary 
kept in her heart. Would that some mother wHo is a 
poet might give even a faint and dreamy conception 
of them ! Another passage that vexes one is the closing 
verse in St. John, after the relation of incidents succeed- 
ing the resurrection: "And there are also many other 
things which Jesus did, the which, if they should be 
written every one, I suppose that even the world itself 
could not contain the books that should be written." 
To be perfectly frank, the writer used to feel so dis- 
satisfied, when he came to this "lame and impotent con- 
clusion" of the last Gospel, that he felt like impeaching 
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the sincerity of the evangelist. What business had he, 
if there was so much more to record, to neglect the 
task? And if there was nothing more that seemed 
essential, why did he vex the imagination with that vague 
allusion to divine converse and adventure, and set one 
into a torment of thinking as to what may have hap- 
pened after the commission to Peter and the promise 
to John of survival to the second coming? 

IS IT REVERENT? 

There has come into vogue recently a habit of talking 
about the Saviour in a way that the Rochesterian is 
old-fashioned enough to dislike. We are told what He 
would do if He came to Chicago; if He were editor of 
a newspaper; if He were proprietor of a department 
store. Nothing could be more irreverent; and, there- 
fore, to put the matter on the very lowest plane, nothing 
could be in worse taste. We know what He did and 
what He taught, and that if we take the lesson to heart, 
any task that we do in life may become consecrate. 
Those among us commissioned to preach His gospel 
ought to have full faith that when they are following 
His example they are doing what He would do. That 
was the labor He laid out for them. In no other wise 
will they inspire or regenerate men. If they do their 
work in His spirit, the rest of us may do our work 
better, and the Golden age may come. There is little 
hope else. — March 19, 1900. 

TWO HACKNEYED WORDS 

There are two words much in use at present, and 
altogether overworked, optimist and pessimist. A man 
says, when any clearly existent evil comes up for dis- 
cussion, and he smiles superior as he says it: '1 am 
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an optimist; that is a blessing in disguise." In calling 
himself an optimist he seems to think that he is asserting 
that he is cheerful, hopeful, wise, in harmony with the 
divine order. And he adds in a condescending way to 
his opponent, "Oh, you are a pessimist" — ^as if criticism 
were a weakness of mind or a disease leading to sense- 
less despair. Here is an utter misconception of the 
meaning of the words optimism and pessimism. The 
true optimist is the man who believes that the world can 
be made better than it is, sees the evil in human nature 
and in human society, and makes a strenuous struggle 
against it. The true pessimist is the man who looks on 
the world as it is, accepts it with all its ills and dangers 
as the best to which human nature can attain, and decries 
every criticism of the bad in it, every aspiration for a 
higher future, and every struggle against wrong. Christ 
was one of the worst of pessimists, taking the current 
interpretation of the word; for he was at war with the 
society into which he was born. — ^January 31, 1903. 
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THE LEADING ARTICLE 

In a speech at the 6oth anniversary dinner of the 
"Newsvendors* Benevolent and Provident Institute," 
Lord Rosebery discussed the newspaper business, and, 
like many other gentlemen in public life, he essayed to 
define his ideal of a newspaper. He said: "It seems 
to me that there is some demand for practical journal- 
ism, more demand for knowing how people live and 
what people are doing ; less demand, if I may say so, for 
leading articles which criticize the news of the day, 
more demands for news of all kinds itself. I sometimes 
wonder what would be an ideal newspaper, and I believe 
it would be a well-arranged 'Times* without the leading 
articles. I do not mean to say that I have any particular 
objection to the leading articles in the Times,' which, 
for all I know, may be the best ever written or con- 
ceived. But my idea is that the Times* is, on the 
whole, the first newspaper in this country, and, if it is 
the first newspaper in this country, the first newspaper 
in the world. What I should like best is to have the 
best conceivable newspaper without any articles to assist 
me in my criticism of the news. Perhaps, after all, we 
may reach that ideal. The leading articles are being 
cut down, not by lines, but by paragraphs, and we may 
at last reach the ideal moment when the newsvendors 
and the children, whose cause we advocate to-night, may 
be shrieking aloud in reference to the newspapers, 
'Nothing but truth.* No, I do not mean what you mean. 
I mean truth undefiled. My idea of journalistic happi- 
ness would be that we have advertised and brought to 
our notice nothing but truth, uncriticized, unmitigated 
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and undefiled. That is my summary of the journalistic 
field. I know perfectly well that, like all dreams, it will 
never be realized." There is a sad lack of intellectual 
grasp in Lord Rosebery. His temperament is artistic 
rather than philosophic. He assumes that what passes 
for news and must be published as news is truth, where- 
as it requires the scrutiny of a trained mind to dis- 
criminate as to the elements of truth and falsehood, 
and mere wild rumor or misinformation. Good editorial 
comment ought to do that, and no fact is clearer than 
this, that the trustworthiness of what is called news 
does not increase with the tendency to decay in editorial 
writing but decreases with that decay. Sensational 
newspapers as a rule discountenance editorial judgment 
or responsibility, for the simple reason that an editor 
doing his duty would have to say of a great sensational 
item, on which thousands of copies of the paper were 
selling, that it was no doubt a lie. Editorial writing is 
like the charge of the judge on the evidence in a case, 
or the speeches of the advocates, if you will, sifting 
and summing up the evidence. And what writing can 
be done in history, criticism, or philosophy without more 
or less of this editorial process in trying to get at fact 
in contradictory statement, or in sustaining some par- 
ticular theory? Lord Rosebery realized that he had 
said a bright, but foolish thing after some of the other 
speakers had taken issue with him; and in responding 
to a toast to his own health at the close of the banquet, 
he made a supplementary statement to this effect: "I 
do not undervalue leader-writers. It would be quite 
impossible for me to undervalue those to whom I owe 
so much. I think any man, even a minister, would be 
a fool, and he would certainly be insincere, if he failed 
to recognize all that he owes to the leader-writers. I 
was speaking of the newspapers as the conveyors of 
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news, and I will illustrate my meaning by a metaphor 
which comes home to those who have enjoyed this 
princely banquet. I would remind you that at a certain 
stage of the evening's proceedings you were offered meat 
and you were offered salad, but you were offered the 
meat and the salad on separate j)lates. My dream and 
my ideal would be that I might have my meat on one 
plate and my salad, very often with a good deal of 
vinegar in it, on another. I am sure, gentlemen, that 
I have not made my meaning clear, but I trust, at any 
rate, that I have made it clearer." This is simply 
childish. No man is obliged to read all through a news- 
paper any more than he is obliged to eat all through 
a bill of fare at a dinner. He takes what he likes. 
There is a strong push in England to make Rosebery 
once more the leader of the liberal party, but he failed 
before and he would fail again, and this little incident 
shows why — he lacks discretion and he lacks nerve. — 
May 20, 1899. 

JOURNALISTIC STYLE 

The journalists seem to be somewhat worried over 
Henry James's recent reference to the bad writing in 
newspapers. Why should they trouble themselves? 
There is a great deal of bad journalistic writing; and 
in the nature of things there must bf ; but there is also 
a great deal of good journalistic wilting. Consider the 
amount of matter in the daily newspapers, the haste 
with which it is prepared, the difficulties attending 
composition in a crowded office; and then sigh if you 
will over the sort of work that is done ; but wonder that 
it is done as well as it is! It is safe to say that as 
a class the journalists are the best writers of all those 
to whom writing is a business; because they have to 
write under high pressure, and they have to write so 
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much and so variously. They write better, on the whole, 
than the clergymen, the lawyers, the teachers, the doc- 
tors, and other professional men, save those who are 
distinctly literary scholars; but there is little style in 
what they do, for the simple reason that it is hack work 
and not literary creation. To judge of a newspaper 
man's capacity one must take some piece of work in 
which he has been interested, over which he has had 
time to think, and into which he has put something 
of his own individuality. He who criticises the journal- 
ist, with the knowledge and the frankness of the family 
circle, is likely to find fault with his carelessness about 
convictions, his readiness to write without thought or 
study, and his lack of loyalty to himself, rather than 
with his mere workmanship, in which the faults are 
usually incidental. 

Let us concede the value of every criticism that has 
been suggested in the condemnation of newspaper Eng- 
lish, and still one simple quality of primal value re- 
mains; — journalists, save in case of confused thinking 
on difficult themes, write so that the reader may under- 
stand at a glance. That characteristic in their style one 
may commend to the study and the imitation of Henry 
James; for he is irritatingly obscure. He deals with 
trivialities as if they were rare truths ; he seldom makes 
a plain statement without qualifying it with various 
subtle distinctions, good in their way but without 
relevancy for the moment; and his sentences get their 
multiplicity of clauses tangled in a confusion of 
thoughts, so that one cannot tell the highway from the 
footpath. Reading him is like going into a dim cellar 
to look for a good bottle of wine, knowing it is there. 
You stumble over a coal scuttle at one step and run 
against a barrel of potatoes at another, and when you 
grope out the thing you are after and bring it to the 
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light, you are likely to find it some common vintage 
that you do not want. To the mass of writing in the 
world, there is no particular style; it is simply business 
or professional matter; but any writing which is litera- 
ture, whether meant to be so or not, has its own style; 
and the discriminating element is the individuality of 
the author; for as an artist in words he can only create 
in words by the expression of his personal power. 
Sometimes this individual element is cultivated into 
eccentricity and mannerism as in the case of Walt 
Whitman, Carlyle, and Browning, when it needs re- 
straint or rather artistic guidance; and in the case of 
Henry James, the tendencies of nature have been 
cherished into serious and growing faults. He cannot 
and he should not write other than as his impulse 
turns ; but, without being false to his own individuality, 
he might write better, if he could but see that it is not 
the defects of his style that have given him power. 

In literature, it seems to the writer, there are two 
uses of the word style. Plain people use it to describe 
the peculiarity of an author in the expression of 
thought; but there are critics, somewhat given to affec- 
tation perhaps, who speak of style in a general way, as 
something characteristic of good literature, just as 
women employ the word to indicate distinction in dress. 
One of them will say of another, "Oh, she has style." 
It is a strange indefinite something which an ordinary 
man cannot perceive or understand, though possibly he 
may feel the effect of it, — a supreme elegancy, not 
dependent on the cut, the cloth, or even the color of the 
clothes, but consisting of a personal grace and harmony 
in relation to the raiment. This distinction in literature 
many of our writers are striving after; and as it is 
easier to illustrate than to define, let us take an example 
of it from the current number of the "Atlantic Monthly." 
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It is a poem by Louise Imogen Guiney, entitled "To 
One Who Would Not Spare Himself:" 

A censer playing, from a heart all fire, 
A flushing, racing, singing mountain stream 

Thou art: and dear to us of dull desire 
In thy far-going dream. 

Full to the grave be thy too fleeting way, 
And full thereafter; few that know thee best 

Will grudge it so, for neither thou nor they 
Can mate thy soul with rest. 

No laws of Time for thee! for thee, His gift 
Who moveth never loitering, nor in haste. 

Who less may love the flower of ghostly thrift 
Than some diviner waste. 

O to ride now, in joy, ere thou art gone, 
The flame, the torrent, which is one with thee! 

Saint, from this pool of dying sweep us on 
Where Life must long to be. 

—June 27, 1905. 

SHORTCOMINGS OF NEWSPAPERS 

There is frequently an impulse in a man to talk about 
what he least understands. Matthew Arnold, alluding 
to it once, in an essay in which he was discussing the 
translation of Homer, from a literary standpoint, said 
at a certain stage of the argument that just there the 
wild desire seized him to go into a digression on the 
Greek digamma, about which he knew very little and 
his opponent knew everything, but happily he resisted. 
It would have been just as well if Justice Brown, of the 
United States Supreme Court, when called upon to 
address the State Bar association had withstood the 
impulse to talk about newspapers, and dealt with some 
topic as to which his knowledge is greater. It would 
have been good, for instance, if he could have given 
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the public a clear and concise statement of the law so 
far as it affects neutral rights, for that is a topic just 
now of vital importance. Or he might have taken up the 
record of the Supreme Court for a few years past and 
explained the philosophy of some of its recent decisions, 
as to which the plain people have been very much per- 
plexed. Or he might have made clear the ethical founda- 
tion of a lawyer's action in consenting to take either 
side in a case, that he is retained to advocate, and to 
spare no effort in winning even if he knows that his 
client is in the wrong. Or he might have explained the 
curious fact that the decisions in one court are so often 
overruled in another, and that judges of an appellate 
court so frequently divide almost evenly on important 
issues. Or he might have vindicated the ordinary 
processes of law under which litigants are supposed to 
appear in court, and fight out their quarrel in a sort of 
legal duel, on even terms, whereas the contest may be 
largely in favor of the man or the corporation with the 
most money, the ablest lawyers and the most renowned 
experts. But Justice Brown chose to discuss the short- 
comings of the newspapers; and he had little that was 
new or valuable to say. Everybody reads the news- 
papers and their most obvious faults are as plain to the 
people as the circus posters on the dead walls of a city. 
So far as these faults are concerned, the power of 
punishment lies in the hands of the public. There is no 
obligation on any man to take a paper if he does not like 
it. If it is vulgar and sensational, it is fair to assume 
that whoever buys it likes that sort of thing. And 
slowly but surely the newspapers, broadly speaking, 
are losing their power, because of the growing dis- 
trust of readers, due to their obvious faults. They 
may control readers somewhat indirectly by their 
method of presenting or concealing the news; but few 
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of them have a direct influence any longer. People do 
not as of old submit to their authority; but each one 
acquiesces in a paper's opinion when it is his own, and 
lets it pass when it is not. Some day or other a journalist 
may turn himself loose and tell of the great sins of his 
profession, which are mainly secret sins ; and it will be a 
surprise probably to critics like Justice Brown that he 
will reckon as the chief among them, not that he told 
too much, but that he did not tell all he knew, or thought, 
or hoped. — ^January 17, 1900. 

Mr. Sheldon, who ran the Topeka "Capital" for a 
week after what he conceived to be the primitive Chris- 
tian ideal, and made it a rather dull newspaper, is 
reported as saying that the ordinary journalist is 
required to supply interesting matter, and adding, 
"Whether it is true or not is not the first question 
asked; in a majority of cases it is not asked at all.'' 
This statement is severely criticised and the criticism is 
based on a general denial. But neither the general 
accusation nor the general denial is quite the truth. A 
reporter, as a rule, is sent out to get the facts; and if 
he fails to get them it is because he is not bright, or 
because people interested refuse information and try to 
mislead him. The public is so close to the proprietor 
or the editor of a newspaper that sensational falsehood 
meets with sharp personal criticism from some source 
or other; and the sense of responsibility is always 
active. Yet even in the case of newspapers that must 
be classed as reputable rather than sensational, it hap- 
pens at times that there is misrepresentation as to par- 
ticular kinds of news. A reporter, who serves a republi- 
can paper, is very likely to look at a democratic con- 
vention with all his senses alert for the absurd and the 
ridiculous; and a democratic reporter is disposed to 
magnify every republican quarrel into a row threatening 
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the integrity of the party. Sometimes, too, a reputable 
newspz^er has a spite against some individual politician, 
and shows it; and occasionally such a paper is laboring 
to work up a sensation, which it may call perhaps a 
reform, and then it is apt to carry exaggeration very 
close to the verge of falsehood. The commonest form 
of disingenuousness, and it is almost the last temptation 
that a journalist can shake off, is in the matter of 
interviews. A reputable newspaper will not deliberately 
misrepresent what a man says, as most people think; 
but it avoids difficulty in a matter, wherein it is anxious 
to represent the people as of the same opinion with 
itself, by choosing the men to whom reporters are to be 
sent. An editor, desirous of making a show of influen- 
tial opinion in behalf of a cause, finds it hard to shake 
up the names of fifty leading citizens in a hat and draw 
at random as one draws a juryman. He is tempted 
to choose his men, and to choose them because he 
knows how they will be likely to talk. — ^June 19, 1900. 

THE LECTURER AND THE NEWSPAPER 

There is some comment on the remark made by Prof. 
E. H. Griggs to a Mothers* Club in Springfield : "News- 
papers are one of the worst forms of mental dissipation. 
The place which newspapers take to-day in the usurpa- 
tion of real literature accounts for the loss of the power 
of logical reasoning among the American people. It 
must be an unusually good newspaper that deserves 
more than fifteen minutes of one's time." The news- 
papers have, indeed, many faults; and the name of the 
critic suggests one of the most common, to wit: The 
weak good-nature with which editors lend themselves 
to the puffery of pretenders of every description. Some- 
one calls on a journalist and remarks: "The great 
Professor Stiggins is coming here!" If the speaker be 
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a man and the journalist engaged in trying to twist the 
tail of a row of statistics in order to make it sing a 
particular tune, he probably says: "Who the devil is 
the great Stiggins?" If the speaker be a woman, he 
murmurs: "Stiggins? I never heard of him. News- 
paper men are so busy with trivialities, you know. They 
have no time to keep pace with the intellectual move- 
ment of the age. As Emerson said to one of us, we 
live for the day, not the year." Then comes the eloquent 
explanation : "Not know Professor Stiggins ? Why, he 
has been the great sensation of the year in Boston. 
Crowds of the best people have been rushing to his 
lectures. The culture of New England is wild about 
him. Look what the 'Transcript* says of him; read this 
three-column eulogy in the 'Herald.' Why, he's the 
leader of psychopedohumanism !" The journalist swears 
softly sub pectore and wonders what that may be, and 
waits for the appearance of the cat's tail in the situ- 
ation or the s%ent of the African in the rail fence. 
It comes : "We want to give a course of lectures before 
our Society for the Elevation and Employment of 
Washerwomen's Husbands; and we are so anxious to 
engage Professor Stiggins. If you will write him up, 
we know he will draw." The newspaper man respects 
his visitor ; he has a greater S3rmpathy for washerwomen 
than for any other class, and would like to see their 
husbands self-supporting; he thinks Stiggins is some 
fellow of fair ability earning an honest livelihood with 
his mouth; and so he begins to make straight his path 
by the puff direct, the puff collusive, the puff by implica- 
tion, and the puff by circumstance. As a consequence 
when Stiggins comes to town, after all the newspapers 
have kept up a long, loud howl of adulation for weeks, 
people go to hear him and come away bubbling over with 
admiration and .enthusiasm. The man or woman who 
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does not gurgle as the audience flows out of the hall is 
regarded as a crank. Are they all fools? Not all. 
Some are really delighted; some are fairly satisfied J 
some are disappointed, but haven't the courage to say 
so. And nearly all the journalistic exploitation of 
which Stiggins is the beneficiary has been given out of 
pure good will to some worthy cause. 
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THE COMMON SCHOOL 

"The Curse in Education" is the curious title of an 
essay in the "North American Review" by Rebecca 
Harding Davis. It is an argument against popular 
education, though here and there the author makes a 
half-hearted denial of the purpose for which she has 
written ; but she believes the common schools responsible 
for much of the evil in American life, and she goes 
pretty close to saying what she believes. One naturally 
feels the momentary vexation of Rebecca Harding 
Davis over our system of education, in reading what 
she writes; for she knows too much or not enough. 
She has learned to write, but not to reason; and her 
argument is based on the old fallacy of drawing a 
conclusion that the premises do not warrant. From 
two or three facts in her own experience she goes 
to a universal judgment. But after all, she has given 
people much pleasure and not a little instruction as 
an author, she reasons at least as well as if she were 
an ignorant woman, and it would be neither logical nor 
generous to wish her at the wash tub or the cook stove, 
because she doesn't know an undistributed middle term 
when she sees it. 

She says that out of ninety-one convicts in a Pennsyl- 
vania penitentiary, seventy-four were educated. She 
does not venture to infer that education, therefore, 
breeds crime ; but that it gives crime tools to use. How 
many nice people are there in Pennslyvania who can 
read and write, and yet never saw the inside of a 
penitentiary? It may be true that education gives 
crime tools to use; but it also gives virtue, industry, 
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enterprise tools to use; and it can only be considered 
bad if we concede that the peopie in a mass are crim- 
inals, and that our only security's in their ignorance. 
The writer passes to the consideration of two communi- 
ties that came under her observation. "About fifteen 
years ago," she says, "I was in a lonely corner of 
Louisiana — a district of pale green prairies sloping down 
to the gulf, dotted with the half-cultivated farms of the 
French Acadians. There they had been since they 
left Acadie years before. An isolated, separate clan, 
they had retained the character, the handicrafts and the 
bits of homely, useful knowledge which they brought 
with them, and also the same utter ignorance of the 
outer world. Very few of them could read or write. 
The men tilled the fields on the shores of the black 
bayoux which crept lazily through the banks of purple 
and yellow fleurs-de-lis, and the women in their cabins 
wove the soft, gay cotton stuffs in which they all were 
clad. They had no railways, no school-houses, no bosses 
with schemes for making big fortunes, no politics and 
no newspapers. For years, there had not been a case 
from among them in the parish court of theft or 
adultery or murder. They worked enough to keep them 
from want; they went to mass in the morning, and to 
a dance at night. They were faithful husbands, loyal 
friends, tender mothers; a single-minded, honest, merry 
folk. What more would you have?" The assumption 
here is that the Acadian innocence was due to the fact 
that the people could not read and write, but possibly 
there were other influences that made for virtue and 
happiness. In sharp contrast a New England village is 
pictured, with three great schools and a public library, 
boys educated beyond their sphere of life, unwilling to 
work and without capital to go into business, and girls 
knowing a little of various philosophies and two or three 
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languages, but not content to live by cooking and wash- 
ing or to marry farm laborers, moping and looking "at 
the world in false lights through their tears," and join- 
ing "the great army of half starved, hysteric, morbid 
women in New England — the most useless figures, per- 
haps, in the world's swarming myriads." In this case 
the assumption is that the general unrest and discontent 
are due to education; and that mere ignorance would 
mean bliss. It may be that both these scenes are 
described faithfully; but does that in Louisiana repre- 
sent fairly the ignorant communities of the world, 
and does that in New England represent fairly the 
educated communities? And after all, if one were to 
concede that the life among the French Acadians is 
higher than that in a Massachusetts village, of what 
avail would it be, since it is the latter that is in touch 
with our age and environment, not the former? 

Shakespeare represents the rebellious populace of 
England in a former age as not only ignorant, but the 
champions of ignorance. When the mob captures the 
Clerk of Chatham, and brings him before Jack Cade, 
the accusation is that "he can read and write and cast 
accounts." "We took him," says the accusers, "setting 
of boys* copies." And they added: "Has a book in his 
pocket with red letters in it." And Cade asks sternly: 
"Dost thou use to write thy name? or hast a mark to 
thyself, like an honest, plain-dealing man ?" Condemna- 
tion follows the confession of a little learning. When 
Lord Say is brought before him for judgment Cade 
hurries him to death under this severe charge: Thou 
hast most traitorously corrupted the youth of the realm 
in erecting a grammar school ; and whereas, before, our 
forefathers had no other books but the score and tally, 
thou hast caused printing to be used, and contrary to 
the king, his crown and dignity thou hast built a paper 
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mill. It will be proved to thy face that thou hast men 
about thee that usually talk of a noun, a verb, and such 
abominable words as no Christian can endure to hear." 
In our day things are reversed, and it is the common 
people that glorify education, and those who aspire to 
rank as aristocracy who oppose it, and with reason, for 
knowledge makes for equality, equal opportunity, and 
equal rights. It means a forward swing in the progress 
of the world. Rebecca Harding Davis sneers at the boy 
who ventures to dream that he may be our foremost 
citizen and the girl who hopes to be the first lady of the 
land; but the philosophy of that sneer would condemn 
Lincoln to ignorance in a log cabin for life and Grant to 
the drudgery of a tan-yard. To quarrel with popular 
education is to quarrel with republicanism, with Ameri- 
canism, with modern civilization, with the age you live in. 

We have to deal with the world into which we were 
bom. In our own era our duty lies; and we can not 
escape from our environment. We may struggle against 
the drift of events or go with the tide, but the age has 
us in its grasp; and it is as children of the new century 
and citizens of the great republic that we must live our 
lives and do our work, not elsewhere, not in the past, 
not in the future. The nation's security depends on 
intelligence, not ignorance; democracy implies general 
knowledge; and civilization grbws with communion, not 
in isolation. You cannot abdicate your birthright, shrink 
from its responsibilities nor put aside the struggle for 
the advance along the line of American ideals. We 
may long for some land of forgetfulness, where the 
lotos dust is blown about the spicy downs; but we 
shall never find it, nor should we be happy there. There 
is a story of the poet Ossian — that after a disastrous 
battle a fair maiden, riding a white horse with flowing 
mane and hooves of gold, met him, and declared her 
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love. She had come from the far-off Island of Perpet> 
ual Youth, galloping over the crest of the waves, and 
she asked him to mount with her and journey away to 
that haven of rest and love. The hero mounted behind 
her, and the white horse, with the golden hooves, 
strode out across the western sea, and as they went the 
maid sang of the fair island where there waited for him 
a hundred harps of richest tone, a hundred steeds of 
swiftest pace, a hundred kine of choicest breed. At 
last it rose among the waves as it were out of the 
setting sun. The hero dwelt there a hundred years in 
happiness, for bliss was so great in the Island of Per- 
petual Youth that Ossian's merriest earthly song seemed 
sad. Yet at times the human longing came upon the 
hero, and once when he sat alone by the shore of the 
sea, a broken spear-shaft drifted up at his feet The 
marks of stern human strife were on the weapon and 
the stains of human blood; and on a sudden, a fierce 
desire for the life he had left and for the dear com- 
panionship of friends and comrades came into his heart 
The regretful islanders knew that any attempt to check 
the fatal longing would be vain, and he was sent away 
in peace, only to find his generation passed away, his 
opportunities lost, and his strength and prowess gone 
the moment he touched his native soil. There may be 
times and places when education merely for servile uses 
is best; in our day and in our land, the highest use is 
essential — the development of intelligent manhood and 
womanhood. — May ii, 1899. 

COLLEGE MEN AND MARRIAGE 

The press associations are unkind to President Eliot 
He is reported as saying at Harvard that college men 
postpone marriage too long, and "that the highly edu- 
cated part of the American people does not increase 
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the population at all ; but on the contrary fails to repro- 
duce itself." One would think from the way this is 
put that highly educated people form a species in them- 
selves and reproduce their kind in accordance with 
biological law; that the son of a college graduate is 
born a college graduate; and that he comes into the 
world with A. B., Phi Beta Kappa stamped upon his 
broadest part. President Eliot means, and may have 
said, simply that people of wealth and culture do not 
generally have large families. He gave statistics to 
show this fact; but there are various influences that 
bring it about; and why should he grieve over it? One 
would think that the best policy for a college president 
would be to appeal from quantity to quality — "Unum sed 
leonem" — One, but a college graduate ! 

The evil is more apparent than real. Culture cannot 
be transmitted from father to son, nor can genius, 
wisdom, or experience. It is merely the means and 
opportunity for culture that pass, along with certain 
family traits as to the influence of which we have no 
certain knowledge. Therefore an ignorant peasant's son 
may be a far better scholar than the son of a college 
president and a far better and far wiser man. If it 
were otherwise, and the mental and moral acquisitions 
of one generation might pass on to another, the law of 
human progress would be changed. As soon as classes 
form in society the dear delusion that the superiority 
of the moment is inborn and can be transmitted to 
posterity takes hold on the aristocratic, the wealthy, the 
cultured. They hate to think that it may be lost with 
changes of condition; and even scientists, endeavormg 
to trace the law of heredity, and seeing clearly enough 
a persistence of certain ancestral traits, are eager to 
confound with the endowment of nature the results of 
environment. 
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COLLEGE ATHLETICS 

President Eliot of Harvard discourses on athletics in 
the Sunday "Journal ;" and it must be conceded that he 
takes the most extreme view as to their value. He says : 
"I am in favor of college athletics in their broadest 
possible sense. Nobody appreciates more highly than I 
do the value of athletics in a university. I value them 
not chiefly for their physical effect, though that is very 
valuable, but more for their moral eflFect ; for their eflFect 
on the moral fibre of the individual. The moral fibre 
of the individual is what tells in this world. It is that 
which stamps and has stamped the influence of the sons 
of Harvard for the last 250 years upon the history of 
this country and other countries, for fair Harvard is, 
and always will be, I trust, cosmopolitan. Above all 
others, perhaps, I like the word which has been used 
by a rather well-known graduate of Harvard — the 
'strenuous' quality in a man. That word indicates the 
quality which athletics may give a man — the strenuous, 
robust quality, vigor, sand, grit, courage, determination 
and resolution, and with it many a time — more often 
than the contrary — purity and sweetness. Assuredly, 
athletics are a most important factor in the higher 
education.'' He adds that the university man who has 
served on the crew, the nine, the eleven, or the track 
team, must of necessity have practiced the virtues of 
courage, self domination, the discipline of acting with 
others, and the resolution to act as a gentleman; and 
he concludes with the declaration that at Harvard, as a 
rule, the higher the standing of the athlete in his partic- 
ular branch of sport the higher his standing in his class. 

If President Eliot be right in this matter, then what 
are we to think of the great mass of Harvard students 
who are not on the nine, the eleven, the track team, 
or the crew? Are they deficient in moral fibre and 
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scholarship? If his argument be sound, they must be 
a poor lot indeed. And if moral fibre comes from 
muscular exertion, how could the moral influence of 
Harvard for 250 years be so great, as he claims, since 
the culture of athletics is comparatively modern ? More- 
over, if training for an athletic contest be fruitful in 
so many virtues, why are not prize fighters among the 
best of men, rather than among the worst? It is 
strange that scholars should choose the deductive 
method of argument, and conclude that all the virtues 
must come to the men who make a business of the most 
trying form of athletics, when the inductive method, 
or argument from the facts in the lives of these men, 
and from their many well known vices, would prove 
that there may be no moral quality whatever in the 
process of athletic training. The record of athletes 
shows that there is great danger of reaction after a 
great athletic contest. Many physical appetites, held in 
check for a time, assert themselves with renewed 
power; and the result, at least among the professional 
athletes, is commonly great dissipation. The self-denial 
during training has no moral quality in it whatever, 
since the restraint is often that of an outsider; and 
when the pressure sustained in the hope of money or 
college glory ceases, something akin to moral license 
follows. No men are more prone to wild sprees than 
those who are kept chaste and sober through discipline, 
such as soldiers and sailors. In the case of athletes in 
training conscience does not act at all. It is dethroned, 
authority takes its place ; 'and when authority retires 
conscience is not always ready to resume its sway. To 
put the case very moderately, athletic training has no 
moral purpose and no moral effect; it may not harm 
a good boy, and assuredly it will not reform a bad one. 
When we think of the men who stand for the glory 
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of Harvard, we do not consider the heroes of the foot- 
ball field or the oar, or the race course. Speaking at 
a venture one would say that Holmes, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Phillips, and Sumner were not record-breaking 
sportsmen. And if we run over the story of the world 
we find very often in every department of life, in 
religion, in politics, in science, in war — that it was not 
always the athlete who brought great things to pass. 
Caesar was weak. Napoleon was puny in the beginning 
and afterwards fat. Nelson, as child and man, was small 
and sickly, Milton was delicate, Galileo became blind, 
and the fellow that broke Michael Angelo's nose with a 
blow was a much better boxer than the great sculptor. 
That passage at the close of Macaulay's description of 
the battle of Landen occurs in illustration. Alluding to 
William of Orange, on one side and Marshal Luxem- 
burg on the other, the historian says: "Never, perhaps, 
was the change which the progress of civilization has 
produced in the art of war more strikingly illustrated 
than on that day. Ajax beating down the Trojan leader 
with a rock which two ordinary men could scarcely 
lift, Horatius defending the bridge against an army, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted spurring along the whole 
Saracen line without finding an enemy to withstand his 
assault, Robert Bruce crushing with one l^low the head 
of Sir Henry Bohun in sight of the whole array of 
England and Scotland, such are the heroes of a dark 
age. In such an age bodily vigor is the most indispens- 
able qualification of a warrior. At Landen two poor 
sickly beings, who in a rude state of society would have 
been regarded as too puny to bear any part in combats, 
were the souls of two great armies. In some heathen 
countries they would have been exposed while infants. 
In Christendom they would, six hundred years earlier, 
have been sent to some quiet cloister. But their lot 
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had fallen on a time when men had discovered that the 
strength of the muscles is far inferior in value to the 
strength of the mind. It is probable that, among the 
hundred and twenty thousand soldiers who were 
marshaled around Neerwinden under all the standards 
of Western Europe, the two feeblest in body were the 
hunchbacked dwarf who urged forward the fiery onset 
of France and the asthmatic skeleton who covered the 
slow retreat of England/' 

There can be no question as to the physical value of 
athletic development; for it conduces to health and 
strength, and the masses of men and women ought to 
have far more of it than they get or have ever got; 
but it is a mistake to talk of games that benefit a few 
as if they meant training for the many; and it is idle 
to claim that the development of the muscles means 
the development of the mind or the conscience. There 
is something so crude about the article the Sunday 
"Journal" attributes to President Eliot that it is dif- 
ficult to believe it fairly represents his opinions. — ^June 
18, 1900. 

In recent years the opinion has prevailed in this 
country, taken from the English notion, that young men 
may be made wise, virtuous, brave, self-denying and 
intellectually strong by playing games. It is an opinion 
without the slightest basis of support in fact or theory; 
and yet everybody from the boy in the preparatory 
school to the college president has it in his mouth. 
Games are good as games; and athletic games tend to 
the development of the body and to that extent are 
excellent; but we know from the records of history and 
the facts of daily life that the men who accomplish 
great things are those who work at them; and that 
those who devote themselves to sport seldom get be- 
ycmd it It is the wildest nonsense, no matter who says 
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it, that you can learn literature or science by kicking 
football, or that moral virtue is attainable by pulling 
an oar, or that skill in running a race leads to bravery 
in battle. The Rochesterian has no quarrel with games 
at all; he was very fond of them as a boy and remains 
so still; but he recognizes them as amusement, relaxa- 
tion, healthy exercise, recreation, and denies utterly that 
they are moral, religious and intellectual discipline. 

In England the great public schools, which are what 
we would call private schools here, have a high stand- 
ing; and nearly all boys belonging to the upper classes, 
or with wealthy parents who want to push them into 
the upper classes, are sent to those schools. Sport is 
there a great element in school life, and it continues 
to be so at the universities; and as the professions, the 
high positions in the navy, the army and the civil 
service are supplied from these institutions mainly, it 
has come to be a common delusion that when any one 
of the young officials does well, his success is due to 
the games he played at school! The failures are not 
counted, nor are the successes won by those who have 
devoted themselves to work rather than sport considered. 
To support the opinion that the prosperity of the British 
empire rests on football and pugilism, two popular 
stories are relied upon. One is that of Shaw, the life- 
guardsman, who distinguished himself at Waterloo, 
cutting down several Frenchmen with his own hand. 
He was a pugilist. Therefore all pugilists are to be 
reckoned heroes, though we know that they recognize 
their own capacities very clearly and do all their fighting 
as a rule in the prize ring, and commonly have a 
wholesome dread of the smell of burnt powder. The 
other story is that Wellington said that the battle of 
Waterloo was won in the playing fields of Eton. If he 
said so, he was l3ring, which was not usual with him; 
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but T. Miller Maguire, writing in "The National Re- 
view" of "The Military Education of Officers," denies 
that he said anything of the sort. Probably the phrase 
is to be classed with the famous command, "Up, Guards, 
and at them!" which it is said set in motion the final 
charge at Waterloo. As to that the Duke remarked, 
"It stands to reason that I couldn't have said anything 
so damned foolish; and if I had nobody would have 
heard me." Dr. Maguire asserts that it has been the 
working boys, not the playing boys that have made the 
prosperity of the British empire. He says: "That the 
prejudice in favor of playing instead of working, loafing 
instead of preparing for a career between sixteen and 
nineteen years of age, should have ever arisen among 
the upper and middle classes of our fairly practical 
nation is as marvellous as that it has lingered so long. 
Not one of our great naval heroes 'played* boyish games 
after sixteen, nor (fid the makers of our Jjidian and 
Colonial empire. The idea would have seemed utterly 
absurd to our Elizabethan or Georgian military heroes. 
I assert without any fear of contradiction that not one 
of our leading generals in the Peninsular and Waterloo 
campaigns was in the least degree indebted for his moral, 
physical, or mental excellence to any playing field or to 
any public school. I spare my readers long lists of 
heroes, but I can mention off-hand no fewer than 
twenty British chiefs in Spain and Belgium who never 
played any games in any school after the age of sixteen. 
Most of these went into the army straight from private 
tuition or from home. Here is a goodly roll: Hill, 
Cotton, Hope, Hardinge, Colville, Moore, Erskine, Wil- 
liam Napier, Pakenham, Ponsonby, Leith, Beresford, 
Charles Napier, Pack, Le Marchant, Graham, Maitland, 
Baird, Picton, and Crauford. A famous list! Where 
can twenty better all-round men be found ? Yet not one 
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of these entered from a public school." This critic puts 
the case against British officers and British opinion 
briefly as follows: "It is extraordinary how deeply 
rooted in England, in spite of all the testimony of 
ancient and modem history to the contrary, is the 
delusion that mere physique is the first qualification for 
a commission in the army, and that the next is money, 
the next skill in games of ball, the next horsemanship, 
the next good breeding and good manners, and the last 
general intelligence and culture." Before the war in 
South Africa any one who said such things would have 
been laughed at; now there is a reaction in England. 
The condemnation of the inefficiency of the army is 
general. It has been shown what plain farmers can 
do in the field of battle; that men who know nothing 
of polo can ride when life and death are at issue; that 
men who never saw a football scrimmage can fight 
steadily and skillfully against desperate odds; that the 
highest development of manhood may be found among 
those who never took an innings at cricket, or kept a 
betting book. Doubtless American opinion will follow 
English opinion, if, as is probable, this should change. 
But whether or no, it is time to put aside the foolish- 
ness about sport, especially in our educational institu- 
tions. Let the boys have all of it they want, but let 
them take it for what it is, fun and exercise, not for a 
short and easy course in moral and intellectual develop- 
ment. — December 19, 1900. 

INDEPENDENCE OF COLLEGE PROFESSORS 

The committee appointed by the American Economic 
Association to investigate the retirement of Professor 
Ross from Leland Stanford, Jr., University, has made 
a report to the effect that he was forced out of his 
position on account of his views on the silver question, 
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on municipal ownership of public franchises, and on 
coolie immigration. The members of the committee 
were Edwin R. Seligman, Henry W. Farnam, and Henry 
i3. Gardner, professors of political economy in Columbia, 
Yale and Brown universities. They censure the authori- 
ties of the California institution and express the opinion 
that the action taken in the Ross case discourages 
legitimate freedom of thought, without which no 
progress in science is possible. The conclusion of the 
committee with the evidence on which it is based has 
been submitted to thirteen other college professors and 
approved by them. There has been some controversy 
with President Jordan of Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity; but the facts as found by the committee may 
be accepted, whether the opinion they give is approved 
or not. 

This matter is not so simple as it looks at the first 
view. There can be no doubt whatever that a college 
professor ought to be removable for cause; and every 
one at all familiar with educational matters knows that 
there are scores of professors in American colleges who 
are practically worthless as teachers and are kept in 
their positions by family influence, by mere favor, or 
by the conservative reluctance of trustees to make a 
change. It is plain enough that a professor should be 
removed for ignorance of the subject he teaches, and 
laziness in preparation for class work; for incapacity 
to keep order; for lack of ability to teach even when 
he is master of a theme; or for immoral character; but 
should he be dismissed for teaching, in a science which 
he has made a special study, what he believes to be 
the truth, but what is not approved by the rich person 
who has endowed the university or by the board of 
trustees? Of course scientific opinion changes, and 
scientific progress is a constant departure from the 
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doctrine of to-day to that of to-morrow; and it is 
apart from the issue to consider whether the professor 
teaches truth or error. It may be one or the other; but 
the essential point is that what he teaches varies from 
the opinion and possibly antagonizes the interest of the 
college benefactor, or is out of harmony with the 
policy of the institution as settled by the board of 
trustees, or disagrees with the prevalent belief. Should 
the college authorities, under such circumstances, give 
way to the professor, or assert the claims of the founder 
and the right of the institution to a policy of its own? 

The Rochesterian is clear as to the right of the trus- 
tees to compel the resignation of the obnoxious profes- 
sor. They are running the university; and they are 
responsible for it. But they must abide by the con- 
sequences. The most important consequence is that 
they break down the confidence of the public in their 
own institution and incidentally in all other colleges. It 
is within their sphere to determine what shall be taught 
as scientific truth, and to have no professor who can not 
accept their judgment as to scientific truth or pretend 
to accept it; but they should make it perfectly clear to 
the world that their university adopts this policy, and 
they should set up no false pretenses about freedom 
of thought, or devotion to truth. Unfortunately college 
authorities seldom have the integrity to avow their real 
motives, or frankly take responsibility for what they do 
in these cases. They shrink from saying that they have 
turned out a professor for teaching what he believes is 
scientific truth, because they believe it against public 
interest or the interest of the college. They want to 
represent their institution as free and fearless, when it 
is neither the one thing nor the other. The result is 
that the mass of the people are coming to discount all 
college teaching, and are quick to suspect the motives 
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of professors who deal with themes affecting the in- 
terests of the day. They say, "If opinion is prescribed 
on one topic, why not on another; and if this professor 
was dismissed for saying what he thought, perhaps that 
professor is kept because he teaches what he does not 
believe." This is a very sad thing; but colleges will 
have to suffer the loss of prestige, and scholars will 
have to run the risk of suspicion. — February i6, 1901. 

ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 

A writer in the New York "Times" discoursing on 
the teaching of English, mainly with sense and dis- 
crimination, makes this somewhat misleading statement: 
"What has become of the study of the excellent work 
of Trench? And what boy or girl in these days reads 
such books as Richard Grant White's 'Words and Their 
Uses?* There may be better books than these on the 
subjects treated, but these are certainly a good deal 
better than none at all. But it is regarded as educating 
a young person in English in these days to require him 
to read Addison or Dryden, with all their imperfections 
and without any discriminating criticism at all. In the 
name of all that is fine and noble in our literature, 
why should any boy be required to acquaint himself with 
Talamon and Arcite* in these days and not with *The 
Idyls of the King?' Why should he be called upon to 
pass an examination on The Tale of a Tub' and not 
on Bunyan's Tilgrim's Progress?* How many boys 
have been taught of late to understand the beauty of 
such English as this? 'Then Apollyon straddled quite 
over the whole breadth of the way, and said, I am 
void of fear in this matter; prepare thyself to die; for 
I swear by my infernal Den that thou shalt go no fur- 
ther; here will I spill thy soul.'" 
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There is more than one of Trench's books on English 
words; and they are admirable for the knowledge of 
the language that they display, for the interesting way 
in which they are written, and for the close approach 
to classification, in a subject wherein it is so difl&cult 
to reach to order and harmony. The little work on 
"The Study of Words" used to be a college text book 
here; and "English Past and Present" was a text book 
elsewhere; but "A Select Glossary of English Words" 
was never so familiar. So far as the Rochesterian 
remembers, the only blot in the literary work of the 
Archbishop of Dublin was the disposition to ring into 
literature somewhat too much of his own religious 
Toryism. Richard Grant White, like Trench, was a 
literary rather than a philological authority ; but "Words 
and Their Uses" could never be recommended as better 
than interesting reading. White, save as an editor of 
Shakespeare, in which character he was disposed to 
sensible and conservative views, was apt to run a little 
wild. He was one of those men who regard the current 
opinion with a sort of repugnance, and out of sheer 
perversity seek a bye path, forsaking the common high- 
way. His opinions in regard to the use of words, not- 
withstanding his nice literary sense, were therefore in 
danger of becoming mere prejudices in regard to the 
use of words. The spirit of oddity was so strong in 
him that he wrote toward the close of his life a series 
of essays, almost abusive of Shakespeare, to whose 
glory he had given up years of study and labor. And 
why speak of "Palamon and Arcite" as the work of 
Dryden? He simply paraphrased it from Chaucer; and 
it ought to be studied in the original text with the 
random spelling of the different manuscripts simplified 
into harmony with modern English. Dryden should be 
studied in his original work, prose and verse, for it 
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would be difficult to find a more masterful and manly 
writer; and he may be taken as embodying the great 
change in English prose between the close of Elizabeth's 
reign and the restoration of the Stuarts. Most children 
used to read John Bunyan ; but possibly they have other 
literature now — made to order. At any rate, with all 
the praise given to him by Macaulay and others he is 
apt to be set too high rather than too low in literature. 
The illustration of his style given by the "Times" critic 
is familiar; but though quaint and strong, it is not for 
imitation any more than the more polished passages of 
Addison. It was good in Bunyan; but if a boy should 
write in our day, "I straddled quite over the whole 
breadth of the way," the professor who read the essay 
would be apt to remark: "Straddled is a rather vulgar 
word; 'quite over the whole breadth of the way' is a 
tautological expression; it would be more terse as well 
as more elegant to say, *I bestrode the path.'" And if 
the boy should describe himself as saying, "Here will I 
spill thy soul," the professor might add: "There was 
a time when it was common to say *spill a person* for 
'kill a person;' and later on 'spill a life,' was common; 
but now you spill a man, when you tip him out of a 
wagon; and you spill his blood, when you kill him." 
Of course the critic who should say this of the original 
passage in Bunyan would be a prig; but the critic who 
should fail to say it of the use of such phrases in our 
day would be a greater prig. — April i8, 1899. 

THE NATURAL STANDARD 

The intimation that the New England style of speak- 
ing is the natural standard, from which we have fallen 
away, one can hardly listen to without a smile. The 
common speech there is clipped and twisted into strange 
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shapes. It is suggested, if somewhat unfairly repre- 
sented, in the "Biglow Papers" of Lowell. And prob- 
ably there are many places in that region, as there 
certainly were in Western New York when the Roch- 
esterian was a boy, in which not a child in school can 
say "cow," and anything but "caow" sounds strange and 
foreign. Moreover there are in New England peculiari- 
ties of speech that often survive the highest culture and 
have a renaissance even in the inspiration of a noble 
poet. One of these is the slurring of the letter "R" at 
the close of certain words and the sounding of that 
letter after a word ending with a vowel, and coming 
before another vowel, or ending at a pause in a sentence. 
The Rochesterian once heard a college president, born 
in Maine, read the second chapter of the "Acts of the 
Apostles;" and the effect was amazing, when he came 
to these verses: "And how hear we every man in our 
own tongue, wherein we were born? Parthians, and 
Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, 
and in Judea and Cappadocia, in Pontus, and Asia, 
Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt and in the parts of 
Libya about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews and 
proselytes." One could not laugh, for the theme was 
too high and the man too magnificent for mirth; but 
to listen to "Mesopotaiftia-r," "Judea-r," "Cappadocia-r," 
"Phrygia-r" and "Pamphylia-r," was like hearing "sweet 
bells jangled out of tune and harsh." Dear Whittier 
was especially given, even in his rhymes, to this dull- 
ness as to the use of "R." In one of his poems on 
a biblical theme, "The Rock in El Ghor," there is this 
stanza : 

Yet shall the thoughtful stranger turn 
From Petra's gates, with deeper awe 

To mark afar the burial urn 
Of Aaron on tVit cWS.^ oi Hat. 
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The poet did not lose the sound of "awe," and turn 
it into "or;" but "Hor" to his ear was "Hawe." In a 
little poem called "Eva" this peculiarity comes out with 
such singular perversity of repetition that no other 
illustration is needed: 

Dry the tears for holy Eva, 
With the blessed angels leave her; 
Of the form so soft and fair 
Give to earth the tender care. 

The possibilities of the English language are many; 
so that we keep true to the spirit and the form of it, 
there is endless opportunity for individual utterance; 
and no one need care to quarrel with peculiarities of 
tone or style. We have had many among us, to whom 
it was a delight to listen, and there are some with us 
still who handle English with the dexterity and effect 
of a fencer using his foil. The late Judge Dan forth 
was almost faultless in speech. His voice was full 
and manly; and the words to suit his theme came to 
him as naturally and rapidly as the ripples of a brook 
flow. His style was close to the model of earnest and 
exalted legal exposition and argument. Theodore 
Bacon was, in a way, a contrast. He was slow in 
choosing the right word; and he spoke deliberately, at 
times with an air of hesitation, and when the theme 
challenged a sneer, there was apt to be a touch of the 
New England drawl in his voice; but with what pre- 
cision of statement, clearness of conception, subtlety 
of distinction, and quaintness of expression the phrases 
camel There is an English minister, whose home is 
here, almost incomparable for richness and melody of 
voice, and speaking with such ease and grace that to 
hear him is almost a solace to the senses. And there is 
a priest whose bright, and thick-coming thoughts seem 
to leap instinctively in sparkling and startling words, as 
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shapes. It is suggested, if somewhat unfairly repre- 
sented, in the "Biglow Papers" of Lowell. And prob- 
ably there are many places in that region, as there 
certainly were in Western New York when the Roch- 
esterian was a boy, in which not a child in school can 
say "cow," and anything but "caow" sounds strange and 
foreign. Moreover there are in New England peculiari- 
ties of speech that often survive the highest culture and 
have a renaissance even in the inspiration of a noble 
poet. One of these is the slurring of the letter "R" at 
the close of certain words and the sounding of that 
letter after a word ending with a vowel, and coming 
before another vowel, or ending at a pause in a sentence. 
The Rochesterian once heard a college president, bom 
in Maine, read the second chapter of the "Acts of the 
Apostles ;" and the effect was amazing, when he came 
to these verses; "And how hear we every man in our 
own tongue, wherein we were born? Parthians, and 
Medes, and Elamites. and the dwellers in Mesopotamia 
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sh^>es. It is suggested, if somewhat unfairly repre> 
seated, in the "Biglow Papers'* of LowelL And prob- 
ably there arc many places in that region, as there 
certainly were in Western New York when the Roch- 
esterian was a boy, in which not a child in school can 
say "cow," and an3'thing but "caow" sounds strange and 
foreign. Moreover there are in New England peculiari- 
ties of speech that often survive the highest culture and 
have a renaissance even in the inspiration of a noble 
poet One of these is the slurring of the letter "R" at 
the close of certain words and the sounding of that 
letter after a word ending with a vowel, and coming 
before another vowel, or ending at a pause in a sentence. 
The Rochesterian once heard a college president, bom 
in Maine, read the second chapter of the "Acts of the 
Apostles;" and the effect was amazing, when he came 
to these verses: "And how hear we every man in our 
own tongue, wherein we were bom? Parthians, and 
Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, 
and in Judea and Cappadocia, in Pontus, and Asia, 
Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt and in the parts of 
Libya about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews and 
proselytes." One could not laugh, for the theme was 
too high and the man too magnificent for mirth; but 
to listen to "Mesopotarilia-r," "Judea-r," "Cappadocia-r," 
"Phrygia-r" and "Pamphylia-r," was like hearing "sweet 
bells jangled out of tune and harsh." Dear Whittier 
was especially given, even in his rhymes, to this dull- 
ness as to the use of **R" In one of his poems on 
a biblical theme, "The Rock in El Ghor," there is this 
stanza : 

Yet shall the thoughtful stranger turn 
From Petra's gates, with deeper awe 

To mark afar the burial urn 
Of Aaron on the cliffs of Hor. 
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The poet did not lose the sound of "awe," and turn 
it into "or;" but "Hor" to his ear was "Hawe." In a 
little poem called "Eva" this peculiarity comes out with 
such singular perversity of repetition that no other 
illustration is needed: 

Dry the tears for holy Eva, 
With the blessed angels leave her; 
Of the form so soft and fair 
Give to earth the tender care. 

The possibilities of the English language are many; 
so that we keep true to the spirit and the form of it, 
there is endless opportunity for individual utterance; 
and no one need care to quarrel with peculiarities of 
tone or style. We have had many among us, to whom 
it was a delight to listen, and there are some with us 
still who handle English with the dexterity and effect 
of a fencer using his foil. The late Judge Dan forth 
was almost faultless in speech. His voice was full 
and manly; and the words to suit his theme came to 
him as naturally and rapidly as the ripples of a brook 
flow. His style was close to the model of earnest and 
exalted legal exposition and argument. Theodore 
Bacon was, in a way, a contrast. He was slow in 
choosing the right word; and he spoke deliberately, at 
times with an air of hesitation, and when the theme 
challenged a sneer, there was apt to be a touch of the 
New England drawl in his voice; but with what pre- 
cision of statement, clearness of conception, subtlety 
of distinction, and quaintness of expression the phrases 
came! There is an English minister, whose home is 
here, almost incomparable for richness and melody of 
voice, and speaking with such ease and grace that to 
hear him is almost a solace to the senses. And there is 
a priest whose bright, and thick-coming thoughts seem 
to leap instinctively in sparkling and startling words, as 
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shapes. It is suggested, if somewhat unfairly repre- 
sented, in the "Biglow Papers" of Lowell. And prob- 
ably there are many places in that region, as there 
certainly were in Western New York when the Roch- 
esterian was a boy, in which not a child in school can 
say "cow," and anything but "caow" sounds strange and 
foreign. Moreover there are in New England peculiari- 
ties of speech that often survive the highest culture and 
have a renaissance even in the inspiration of a noble 
poet. One of these is the slurring of the letter **R" at 
the close of certain words and the sounding of that 
letter after a word ending with a vowel, and coming 
before another vowel, or ending at a pause in a sentence. 
The Rochesterian once heard a college president, born 
in Maine, read the second chapter of the "Acts of the 
Apostles;" and the effect was amazing, when he came 
to these verses: "And how hear we every man in our 
own tongue, wherein we were born? Parthians, and 
Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, 
and in Judea and Cappadocia, in Pontus, and Asia, 
Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt and in the parts of 
Libya about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews and 
proselytes." One could not laugh, for the theme was 
too high and the man too magnificent for mirth; but 
to listen to "Mesopotarflia-r," "Judea-r," "Cappadocia-r," 
"Phrygia-r" and "Pamphylia-r," was like hearing "sweet 
bells jangled out of tune and harsh." Dear Whittier 
was especially given, even in his rhymes, to this dull- 
ness as to the use of "R." In one of his poems on 
a biblical theme, "The Rock in El Ghor," there is this 
stanza : 

Yet shall the thoughtful stranger turn 
From Petra's gates, with deeper awe 

To mark afar the burial urn 
Of Aaron on the cliffs of Hor. 
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The poet did not lose the sound of "awe," and turn 
it into "or;" but "Hor" to his ear was "Hawe." In a 
little poem called "Eva" this peculiarity comes out with 
such singular perversity of repetition that no other 
illustration is needed: 

Diy the tears for holy Eva, 
With the blessed angels leave her; 
Of the form so soft and fair 
Give to earth the tender care. 

The possibilities of the English language are many; 
so that we keep true to the spirit and the form of it, 
there is endless opportunity for individual utterance; 
and no one need care to quarrel with peculiarities of 
tone or style. We have had many among us, to whom 
it was a delight to listen, and there are some with us 
still who handle English with the dexterity and effect 
of a fencer using his foil. The late Judge Dan forth 
was almost faultless in speech. His voice was full 
and manly; and the words to suit his theme came to 
him as naturally and rapidly as the ripples of a brook 
flow. His style was close to the model of earnest and 
exalted legal exposition and argument. Theodore 
Bacon was, in a way, a contrast. He was slow in 
choosing the right word; and he spoke deliberately, at 
times with an air of hesitation, and when the theme 
challenged a sneer, there was apt to be a touch of the 
New England drawl in his voice; but with what pre- 
cision of statement, clearness of conception, subtlety 
of distinction, and quaintness of expression the phrases 
came! There is an English minister, whose home is 
here, almost incomparable for richness and melody of 
voice, and speaking with such ease and grace that to 
hear him is almost a solace to the senses. And there is 
a priest whose bright, and thick-coming thoughts seem 
to leap instinctively in sparkling and startling words, as 
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shapes. It is suggested, if somewhat unfairly repre- 
sented, in the "Biglow Papers" of Lowell. And prob- 
ably there are many places in that region, as there 
certainly were in Western New York when the Roch- 
esterian was a boy, in which not a child in school can 
say "cow," and anything but "caow" sounds strange and 
foreign. Moreover there are in New England peculiari- 
ties of speech that often survive the highest culture and 
have a renaissance even in the inspiration of a noble 
poet. One of these is the slurring of the letter **R" at 
the close of certain words and the sounding of that 
letter after a word ending with a vowel, and coming 
before another vowel, or ending at a pause in a sentence. 
The Rochesterian once heard a college president, born 
in Maine, read the second chapter of the "Acts of the 
Apostles;" and the effect was amazing, when he came 
to these verses: "And how hear we every man in our 
own tongue, wherein we were born? Parthians, and 
Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, 
and in Judea and Cappadocia, in Pontus, and Asia, 
Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt and in the parts of 
Libya about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews and 
proselytes." One could not laugh, for the theme was 
too high and the man too magnificent for mirth; but 
to listen to "Mesopotanhia-r," "Judea-r," "Cappadocia-r," 
"Phrygia-r" and "Pamphylia-r," was like hearing "sweet 
bells jangled out of tune and harsh." Dear Whittier 
was especially given, even in his rhymes, to this dull- 
ness as to the use of "R." In one of his poems on 
a biblical theme, "The Rock in El Ghor," there is this 
stanza : 

Yet shall the thoughtful stranger turn 
From Petra's gates, with deeper awe 

To mark afar the burial urn 
Of Aaron on the cliffs of Hor. 
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The poet did not lose the sound of "awe," and turn 
it into "or;" but "Hor" to his ear was "Hawe." In a 
little poem called "Eva" this peculiarity comes out with 
such singular perversity of repetition that no other 
illustration is needed: 

Dry the tears for holy Eva, 
With the blessed angels leave her; 
Of the form so soft and fair 
Give to earth the tender care. 

The possibilities of the English language are many; 
so that we keep true to the spirit and the form of it, 
there is endless opportunity for individual utterance; 
and no one need care to quarrel with peculiarities of 
tone or style. We have had many among us, to whom 
it was a delight to listen, and there are some with us 
still who handle English with the dexterity and effect 
of a fencer using his foil. The late Judge Dan forth 
was almost faultless in speech. His voice was full 
and manly; and the words to suit his theme came to 
him as naturally and rapidly as the ripples of a brook 
flow. His style was close to the model of earnest and 
exalted legal exposition and argument. Theodore 
Bacon was, in a way, a contrast. He was slow in 
choosing the right word; and he spoke deliberately, at 
times with an air of hesitation, and when the theme 
challenged a sneer, there was apt to be a touch of the 
New England drawl in his voice; but with what pre- 
cision of statement, clearness of conception, subtlety 
of distinction, and quaintness of expression the phrases 
camel There is an English minister, whose home is 
here, almost incomparable for richness and melody of 
voice, and speaking with such ease and grace that to 
hear him is almost a solace to the senses. And there is 
a priest whose bright, and thick-coming thoughts seem 
to leap instinctively in sparkling and startling words, as 
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shapes. It is suggested, if somewhat unfairly repre- 
sented, in the "Biglow Papers" of Lowell. And prob- 
ably there are many places in that region, as there 
certainly were in Western New York when the Roch- 
esterian was a boy, in which not a child in school can 
say "cow," and anything but "caow" sounds strange and 
foreign. Moreover there are in New England peculiari- 
ties of speech that often survive the highest culture and 
have a renaissance even in the inspiration of a noble 
poet. One of these is the slurring of the letter **R" at 
the close of certain words and the sounding of that 
letter after a word ending with a vowel, and coming 
before another vowel, or ending at a pause in a sentence. 
The Rochesterian once heard a college president, born 
in Maine, read the second chapter of the "Acts of the 
Apostles;" and the effect was amazing, when he came 
to these verses: "And how hear we every man in our 
own tongue, wherein we were born? Parthians, and 
Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, 
and in Judea and Cappadocia, in Pontus, and Asia, 
Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt and in the parts of 
Libya about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews and 
proselytes." One could not laugh, for the theme was 
too high and the man too magnificent for mirth; but 
to listen to "Mesopotarflia-r," "Judea-r," "Cappadocia-r," 
"Phrygia-r" and "Pamphylia-r," was like hearing "sweet 
bells jangled out of tune and harsh." Dear Whittier 
was especially given, even in his rhymes, to this dull- 
ness as to the use of "R." In one of his poems on 
a biblical theme, "The Rock in El Ghor," there is this 
stanza : 

Yet shall the thoughtful stranger turn 
From Petra's gates, with deeper awe 

To mark afar the burial urn 
Of Aaron on the cliffs of Hor. 
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The poet did not lose the sound of "awe," and turn 
it into "or;" but "Hor" to his ear was "Hawe." In a 
little poem called "Eva" this peculiarity comes out with 
such singular perversity of repetition that no other 
illustration is needed: 

Dry the tears for holy Eva, 
With the blessed angels leave her; 
Of the form so soft and fair 
Give to earth the tender care. 

The possibilities of the English language are many; 
so that we keep true to the spirit and the form of it, 
there is endless opportunity for individual utterance; 
and no one need care to quarrel with peculiarities of 
tone or style. We have had many among us, to whom 
it was a delight to listen, and there are some with us 
still who handle English with the dexterity and effect 
of a fencer using his foil. The late Judge Dan forth 
was almost faultless in speech. His voice was full 
and manly; and the words to suit his theme came to 
him as naturally and rapidly as the ripples of a brook 
flow. His style was close to the model of earnest and 
exalted legal exposition and argument. Theodore 
Bacon was, in a way, a contrast. He was slow in 
choosing the right word; and he spoke deliberately, at 
times with an air of hesitation, and when the theme 
challenged a sneer, there was apt to be a touch of the 
New England drawl in his voice; but with what pre- 
cision of statement, clearness of conception, subtlety 
of distinction, and quaintness of expression the phrases 
camel There is an English minister, whose home is 
here, almost incomparable for richness and melody of 
voice, and speaking with such ease and grace that to 
hear him is almost a solace to the senses. And there is 
a priest whose bright, and thick-coming thoughts seem 
to leap instinctively in sparkling and startling words, as 
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clear, strange and exhilarating as champagne bubbling 
up in a glass — and all the better that the play of idea 
and emotion goes on to the murmur of a soft Irish 
brogue. 

The Rochesterian, in going through Pompeii, asked 
for a guide who could speak English; and the only 
one at hand seemed very doubtful about his own ability, 
but finally consented to try the foreign tongue. At the 
close of the trip, the visitor said to him that he had 
been too backward, as he spoke English very well. 
**Yes," answered the Italian, with a smile, "I speak 
good enough English — for Pompeii." That phrase has 
come to mind many a time since. So many of us speak 
good enough English — for Pompeii; and so few of us 
speak good enough English for Rochester! — February 
4, 1902. 

AMERICAN TEACHING 

The notion prevalent in foreign countries that it is 
unwise to employ an American teacher of English is 
ridiculous, though natural enough in its origin; for the 
German, the Frenchman, or the Italian desiring to learn 
English takes it for granted that the language is the 
peculiar heritage of the land from which it derives its 
name, and that the Americans and all others who speak 
it are given to dialect and provincialisms. The faith 
in this theory sometimes manifests itself to the Ameri- 
can abroad in ways to make him laugh consumedly; 
for a foreigner quite fluent in English surprises one 
with strange turns of expression that are reminiscences 
of the servants* hall. The fact is that it makes no dif- 
ference to a foreigner studying our tongue, whether 
his teacher be English or American, if he is a good 
scholar. To one who catches up the language from 
passing acquaintances or the conversation of all classes. 
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there is comparatively little danger from Americans. 
They are nearly all travelers, fairly well educated; and 
there are few servants or bagmen among them. This 
is a very moderate statement of the case for America; 
and one prefers to put it moderately when he reads an 
extraordinary assertion of American superiority such 
as Professor Skeat, of Cambridge university, has made. 
He is a notable authority on language, a lexicographer, 
and the show man of the Simplified Spellers. Here is 
the telegraphic summary of his opinion : "It is perfectly 
true that many Americans speak English with an ex- 
cellent pronunciation, but it is to be remembered 
that in America training in English is carried on with 
much greater strictness and to a far greater extent than 
in England. For example, it is generally considered 
in our great public schools that Latin and Greek are 
of primary importance, and no particular attention is 
paid to instruction in English or to elocution. In 
America, on the contrary, as I have been lately assured 
by the president of one of the principal universities, 
the teaching of English takes absolutely first place, every 
other study is held to be of subsidiary importance. 
Besides, the study of phonetics is taken very seriously, 
both in Germany and America, and students are ex- 
pected to understand pronunciation of Chaucer and 
King Alfred. In England the study of phonetics is 
almost unknown, except to a few students who receive 
small encouragement. The consequence is that the 
ordinary Englishman is entirely ignorant of the history 
of his own language, and has no idea why words are 
spelled as they are." It would be idle to question the 
value of what Skeat says, within his own field of 
knowledge; but the obvious fact is that the prestige of 
his scholarship does not cover any of these statements. 
We all know, far better than he does, how Americans 
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speak the language; and we are more capable than he 
is of judging the truth of what the nameless college 
president told him. In the sense in which Skeat under- 
stood the statement it was untrue; just as Skeat's 
statement about the neglect of English in his own 
country is untrue, if taken literally. As for the study 
of phonetics, it is taken seriously by those who take 
it at all; but as for phonetic spelling, if that be meant, 
it is a matter of common ridicule. Skeat himself may 
know how Chaucer's English, and even King Alfred's 
Anglo-Saxon, was pronounced; but whoever told him 
that the college students of America have attained to 
the same knowledge may be classed with the imaginative 
magpie in the old circus song: 

My mother's magpie told me I 
Was an angel just from the sky! 

There is in our text books a passage in the Canter- 
bury Tales, marked carefully for pronunciation; and 
students with an eye to show may master it, and learn 
to repeat it for the delectation of the groundlings; but 
if an American boy, chosen at random, were to read to 
Skeat a Chaucerian passage, chosen at random, the 
learned professor would be likely to forget that he took 
holy orders long ago and draw on the well of English, 
thoroughly defiled, to give vent to his emotions. As for 
Anglo-Saxon it is simply a special study. Some profes- 
sor of pedarogueics has been talking to the great philolo- 
gist. — May 20, 1908. 

WOMEN'S CLUBS 

The New York "Times" has a somewhat hazy article 
on Women's clubs, and the return of their season, in 
the course of which this statement is made: "As our 
age occupies itself much in criticism, questions the why 
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and the how of everything from sun to amoeba, and 
is not contented without at least a plausible guess at 
world-embracing relationships, a vital hold upon the 
main current of thought to-day is not to be attained 
lightly, and even a dim sort of appreciation of the 
motive power which is driving great minds forward 
is out of the reach of t6o many of us. The clubwoman 
chooses the bright points of a subject allotted to her, 
clothes them in smooth language, and passes judgment, 
but her opinions often are borrowed, and if they happen 
to be her own she knows too little of what has been 
said in similar fields to make them worth remembering. 
In general, she lacks an intellectual point of view, and 
merely forms disconnected ideas of this or that subject 
as she is called upon to treat of it. Fact after fact is 
learned, lives and literature are reviewed, the club keeps 
in touch with the rage for general and particular in- 
formation, but it is still removed from the serious 
business of thought." Probably there is nothing more 
characteristic of our generation than the gathering of 
women in clubs for purposes of study. It was a common 
complaint against America that it had no great class of 
people at leisure to investigate serious subjects or devote 
themselves to art or literature, as the necessity for earn- 
ing a living or the passion for accumulating a fortune 
strains every energy of the men of the country. The 
criticism looks profound but there is little real value in 
it, as the art, the literature, the thought of the world 
have always concerned the workers of the world more 
than the idlers; and those with leisure have usually 
devoted it to pleasure. But the criticism is no longer 
based on fact, for a great change has taken place 
that gives us a large leisure class, mainly made up of 
American women. Many of them are free from im- 
mediate anxiety in regard to means of living; few 
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of them are overburdened with family cares; the social 
obligations that occupy the energies of the great ladies 
of an aristocracy do not oppress them; and so in the 
fullest sense they are living at leisure. This does not 
mean that they are utterly idle or without duties, but 
simply that they have been freed from a vast amount 
of the drudgery of household labor. It is a great blessing 
that so many of them, having time to spare, choose to 
give it to companionship with one another and to intel- 
lectual improvement, rather than devote it to any man- 
ner of mischief that the devil may find for idle hands 
to do. It is the fashion to sneer in a good natured way 
at some of their efforts; but after all even the husband 
that makes sub-acid remarks about his wife's club and 
laughs over stories of its discussions, is thoroughly satis- 
fied in the bottom of his heart that she takes an interest 
in great topics, and willing to see her advance beyond 
him in culture. With the return of the club season, the 
winter's programme of many of the organizations in 
the neighboring villages has been published; and the 
extent of the field to be explored and the minuteness 
of research proposed take one's breath away. It is 
out of the question that any of these clubs should do 
thorough work over so wide an area, as the critic in the 
"Times" intimates; but we might find the same fault 
with the pretentious announcements of college cata- 
logues. To be sure they cover a course of four years, 
and they call for many hours of study every week; but 
on the other hand the students are boys and girls, and 
it is not one subject like Roman history, for instance, 
that is made a topic, but the whole field of knowledge, 
so to speak. And as we do not say that a liberal 
education is worthless, because a boy graduates from 
college without knowing Plato's philosophy, or master- 
ing the higher mathematics, or becoming an expert 
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chemist, so it is hardly fair to laugh at the portentous 
promises of the Women's club of a village, because the 
members may not emerge from a winter's discussion of 
Rome, and its place in the world, with the knowledge 
of a Gibbon. .The real point to consider is whether the 
members have done any genuine work, whether, on the 
whole, they have improved, and whether they have taken 
in the meaning of a few out of many great facts. And 
here and there will be a student by vocation who will 
be quickened to eager effort and may achieve valuable 
results. It is idle to suppose that any one can cover a 
great field of history, for example, and examine every 
minute detail of human events and individual character 
for centuries; and a scholar with the true instinct and 
genuine purpose of scholarship goes into the study of an 
era like a hunting dog quartering a field, seeking the 
thing that is of use and interest. The creature runs 
here and there, advancing in angles, at an easy but 
rapid stride, with his nose up and his eyes glowing, 
careless of all the ordinary things, that rustle around 
him, but intent on game, and the moment the scent of it 
breathes in the air, he comes to a stand, fairly quivering 
with the eagerness of discovery. It is true enough that 
the clubwoman in general borrows her opinions; that 
if she forms original ones on a subject, they may be 
crude and narrow; that she lacks an intellectual stand- 
point; and that she revels in striking facts and interest- 
ing ideas, without going into the business of serious 
thought; but could we say anything less than that of 
club men in general? Nay, more, might we not deliver 
the same critical judgment on editors, college professors, 
lawyers, and clergymen, and yet keep within the limits 
of moderate censure? The man whom no* such con- 
demnation touched would be the rare and exceptional 
scholar. Probably women are less independent than 
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men in their opinions, as a rule ; they have not yet gone 
far in original investigation in any field; nor is there 
anything impressive ahout the few old ladies of middling 
ability whose names are usually cited to show feminine 
capacity in scientific research; but in the work that they 
are doing in America for intellectual development 
women are rather in advance of men. It is a matter 
in which men have become lazy and women alert If 
they retain their old fondness for fine dress, and like 
to read an essay on "The Ethics of Sir Launfal" in a 
love of a bonnet, it must be conceded that we are more 
than ever addicted to cakes and ale. And just at this 
point an audacious thought has come into the mind of 
The Rochesterian; and as a natural consequence, it 
must come out again in words. How would the papers 
read before a representative Women's club of Roch- 
ester compare with those read before a representative 
men's club? Suppose that from the records of the 
Pundit club, for instance, within the past five years, 
and those of the Wednesday club, for the same time, a 
series of half a dozen essays, on each side, were selected, 
how would the work of the few bright women, unknown 
to fame, bear the test of comparison with the work of 
the few distinguished men who have won reputation in 
various professions? It is not likely that any such 
contrast will ever be made; but as tending to give a 
basis of fact for the current discussion on the quality 
of the work of women's clubs, it ought to be made. 
And here occurs another audacious thought. Why would 
it not be well, in the interest of further enlightenment 
on this difficult theme, that there should be an occasional 
joint meeting of such clubs as the Pundit, the Fort- 
nightly, the Wednesday and the Roundabout? This sug- 
gestion is wholly disinterested, as it comes from an out- 
sider.— October 25, 1898. 
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THE FEMININE MIND 

In that pleasant part of the "North American Re- 
view" known as "The Editor's Diary," there is a dis- 
cussion of certain incapacities of the feminine mind. 
The editor of the review professes to wonder that so 
few women ever study casuistry, which he defines as 
"the science which guides the human conscience in the 
performance of its duties." He thinks women ought to 
be peculiarly fitted for the subtleties of this study; and 
because there is no evidence that they have ever taken 
an interest in it, he assumes that "some peculiar quality 
in the feminine mind constitutes a practically insur- 
mountable barrier to really efficient training in the art." 
He adds: "We know many women whose faculties 
easily permit of primary reasoning, but almost invari- 
ably when hard pressed they reach a point where the 
logical faculty gives place to impatience at what is re- 
garded as captious contradiction, and instinct prompts 
a quick leap over intervening obstacles to a congenial 
conclusion. The goal often is the same as that reached 
by the slower and more guarded processes of close 
mental application, but demonstration that it is indeed 
the true one necessarily rests solely upon the hjrpothesis 
of intuitive accuracy." This is an old story ; but is there 
anjrthing essentially feminine in intuition? Do not men 
have intuitions; and are not most of our conclusions 
made, as it were automatically, but actually through 
some rapid, but unconscious process of thinking? Con- 
scious reasoning is usually carried out to explain and 
justify the conclusion. Moreover, many of our intui- 
tions are not matters of reason or judgment, but merely 
decisions of the will, influenced by passions, desires, 
propensities, and even esthetic sentiments. If a woman 
says of another, "Oh, I hate her!" it does not mean 
that she has weighed all the qualities of the person con- 
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demned, nor can she have knowledge so complete as to 
judge without reservations. There is a mere impulse 
to hate, with or without reason. Let us remember, too, 
that the decisions of women on certain questions, 
especially where reference to a great principle is pos- 
sible, come more readily than those of men, because 
women live for the most part within the sphere of 
home, and they are not troubled by scores of modifying 
circumstances, conditions and interests with which men 
are familiar in the outside world. The editor takes for 
granted the usual nonsense to the effect that a woman 
has no sense of humor; though she may have wit The 
statement belongs with the frequent American banality 
that an Englishman has no sense of humor, and the 
French notion that a German cannot have esprit. To a 
man who denies the possibility of humor among women, 
there is only one remark to make, "Why, where were 
you brought up?" Heaven pity the unfortunate house- 
holds where there is no humorous woman; for they 
must be dismal places, indeed, unless the rest of the 
family are bubbling over with it. No close observer 
can have failed to see that certain animals even have a 
sense of humor, and would the editor of the review 
aver the inferiority of women to such creatures as 
dogs that enjoy jokes? It may be said that a man who 
thinks a woman cannot have humor has one great 
advantage, in addition to the thickness of his hide; he 
never knows when the girls are making game of him. 
Of course this critic of woman makes an ingenious 
attempt to conceal his cynicism in blarney: "Certain 
writers have maintained that no woman could divine, 
without direct inquiry, whether one is serious or whimsi- 
cal, so one keeps one's face free from signifying 
expression; but is not this very fact, if such it be, 
evidence of her greater straightforwardness? More- 
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over, while it is undoubtedly true that most women lie 
about one thing or another from the time they enter 
upon what is termed their social existence, is not their 
comparative clumsiness in the practice of that art cred- 
itable rather than the reverse, affording, as it does, a 
clear indication of their natural inclination toward 
truthfulness?" Is this meant for humor, or is it mere 
clumsiness in attempting a caress? The editor, not 
quite certain of his own cleverness, has recourse to the 
trowel instead of the pen in the application of flattery: 
"We have the greater freedom in making such sugges- 
tions because of our feeling of certainty that, however 
deficient comparatively in reflective intellectuality, 
woman to-day is immeasurably superior to man in a 
spiritual sense. This means that she is stronger in 
resistance to pain or evil in any experience so crucial 
as to require the support of the highest-minded forti- 
tude. Despite the effects of hateful modern influences, 
there still exists no authority in the world so powerful 
as the simple purity of a good woman, before which no 
erring man can fail to feel abashed." This is an attempt 
to compensate for one delusion by another. In reality 
the peculiarity of man is that he is apt to be more 
spiritual, romantic, imaginative than woman — though the 
difference, let it be noted, is only one of degree; for 
there is no sex in intellect. — February 22, 1907. 

A WOMAN'S ARGUMENT 

An argument against woman suffrage, published in 
the January number of the "North American Review," 
belongs to a familiar tjrpe. A woman of ability takes 
an active part in various clubs of women, busy in public 
or partially public affairs, and grows weary of the silli- 
ness, selfishness, lack of independence, and incapacity 
for effective work, which she finds among her feminine 
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friends. She sighs, "These creatures are unfit for 
public affairs ; how much better men carry on business 1" 
She does not know, poor thing, how large a part folly, 
cowardice, and delay play in the conduct of men organ- 
ized for any purpose. The men have this advantage 
simply, that they have learned patience with one another, 
swear over vexations instead of crying over them, and 
go on doggedly, not envying the women, but fully con- 
vinced that they could do no better and might do much 
worse. The disappointed club woman takes refuge in a 
magazine article bristling with allusions aimed at various 
comrades who have thwarted some of her pet designs; 
and the self-complacent men who have just wrecked a 
party, or swamped a city government, or grabbed a 
public franchise, read what she says, smile greasily, and 
murmur: "Yes, we are it. Sensible woman!" One pas- 
sage of the article has been quoted as especially brilliant : 
"Will the woman who quails before the departing cook 
stand firm before the district leader? Will the woman 
who submits to the tyranny of her volatile dressmaker 
resist the voluble walking delegate? Will the woman who 
has made a mess of the domestic question straighten out 
the tangles of the industrial and financial world? And 
finally will a woman who has shirked the noblest duty on 
God's earth not shirk the lesser duties to which she, 
strangely enough, aspires ?" The rhetorical force of these 
questions lies in the assumption that a person who fails 
in one emergency, may not meet another and different 
sort of emergency, and that to prove incompetent in one 
duty means utter incapacity for all duties ; but the lesson 
of life does not make good the assumption; everybody 
knows that the woman who quailed before her departing 
cook might twist the district leader round her little 
finger. Moreover, these questions are two edged. If 
we grant that the woman who quails before her cook 
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may not be effective in politics, then consider the case 
of the cook. What a splendid ward heeler she would 
make! And if the woman who submits to a tyrannical 
dressmaker be worthless in politics, think how that 
dressmaker would run a city convention! As for the 
third question, it may be said that men unable to rule 
their own households, have led armies to victory, and 
ladies like Catherine of Russia and Queen Elizabeth, 
who made something of a domestic mess, were dis- 
tinguished as able rulers. The last question is rather 
vague, and one can only guess at its meaning. Jack 
Falstaff remarked that there was only a shirt and a half 
in his whole company, but added cheerfully: "There's 
linen enough on every hedge." And possibly the ladies 
at whom this mysterious rebuke is aimed may remark 
with flippant optimism : "There are orphan asylums 
everywhere.*' 

The tone of this comment on a great theme verges 
too much, perchance, toward persiflage, but, instead of 
apologizing for the offense of lese majesty, let us ag- 
gravate it. Take the argument quoted above in the 
form of rhetorical questions, and apply it to man and 
his capacity for public affairs: "Will the man who 
quails before the wife who sits up to watch his home 
coming stagd firm before the district leader? Will the 
man who submits (and how many of us have more than 
a hundred reasons for submission!) to the tyranny of a 
voluble tailor resist the sal- volatile walking delegate? 
Will the man who has made a mess of the domestic 
question straighten out the tangles of the industrial 
and financial world? And finally will the man who 
has shirked the noblest duty on God's earth not shirk 
the lesser duties to which he, strangely enough, aspires ?" 
Well, probably not; we have no right to expect from 
the weak or the vicious among men or women what the 
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strongest and the wisest have failed to accomplish. The 
world seems to be better now than ever before, but 
new tangles in more things than industry and finance 
come as the old ones are unraveled; and it is not safe 
to deny that, in our complex civilization, as in those 
that have preceded it, the seeds of disaster may lurk. 
The feminine argument, which assumes that man has 
done all things wisely and well is very flattering; but— 
oh really — ^you know — ^we have made a few little mis- 
takes during the thousands of years in which we have 
had charge of things! — ^January 13, 1904. 
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TOO MANY DOGSr 

The "Country Gentleman" says that there are more 
dogs kept in the United States than are necessary or 
proper. There has been a dog census in several of 
the States from time to time; but the number of dogs 
in the country is a matter of conjecture; and this author- 
ity sets it at 7,000,000, or about one dog to every eleven 
people. But how are we to determine whether that 
proportion of dogs is unnecessary or improper, even if 
we admit that the guess is a good one? It may be 
conceded to begin with that there ought to be a good 
dog on every farm in the United States, for it is proper 
to have him as a companion, guard and assistant. Now 
the census of 1890 gives the number of farms in the 
United States at 4,564,641 ; and if one dog be allotted 
to each farm, there remain less than 2,500,000 of the 
conjectural dogs for all the people who do not live on 
farms; and the proportion of dogs is rather too small 
than too great. Of course there are many mongrel dogs 
in the country, noisy dogs, mean dogs, vicious dogs, 
dangerous dogs; and in their behalf there is not much 
to be said except in the way of an illogical retort to 
the effect that there are noisy men, mean men, vicious 
men and dangerous men also. As for the men, there 
seems to be no remedy, unless religion, and it is the 
general impression that spiritual influence, though mak- 
ing a gallant struggle, is not able to do more than hold 
evil tendencies in check ; but with the dogs it is different. 
It is possible, through the cultivation of good breeds 
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and through care and kindness, to improve the quality 
of our canine citizenship to a very high degree. It is 
reported of E. Peshine Smith, that when some one 
spoke of "bad whiskey" in his presence, he remarked 
reprovingly, "Bad whiskey; why, there is no bad whiskey. 
Some whiskey is better than others; but all whiskey is 
good!" There are people who take the same view of 
dogs, and while willing^ to grant that some dogs may 
be better than others, deny indignantly that there are 
any bad dogs. The Rochesterian holds to a more 
moderate opinion, and asserts that even dogs may stand 
in need of betterment, while conceding that the average 
of canine virtue is far beyond that of humanity. And 
it is in this moral superiority of dogs that the necessity 
for wholesome multitudes of them in the United States 
is to be found. We need their kindly companionship, 
their eager devotion, their fidelity, their self-sacrifice. 
That amiable weakness, the tendency to worship men, 
which seems a reproach to creatures so fine as dogs, 
is at least an incentive to us to strive to be less unworthy 
of the strange adoration. Setting aside the moral in- 
fluence of the dog in our civilization and taking the 
lower consideration of mere personal pleasure, the 
canine case is even stronger. Where will you find a 
more sympathetic comrade than a good dog; a more 
attentive listener when you care to talk ; a more discreet 
follower when you are given to silence in a woodland 
stroll? Who so alert, watchful and interested in every 
movement of a household? No man is a hero to his 
own valet; but every man is a hero to his own dog. 
And there is something contagious in the creature's joy, 
happiness and solicitude. The dog was man's first com- 
panion in the struggle for superiority over nature; and 
the alliance should not be broken. — April 9, 190a 
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DOG CHIVALRY 

The Rochesterian has seen one very striking instance 
of dog chivalry. It happened that a big, strong, intelli- 
gent Newfoundland was often taken out for a stroll 
along with a fine Irish setter, belonging to another 
master. He was very fond of the setter, though that 
creature, looking with some disdain on mere dogs, went 
close to ignoring his existence. Now the Newfoundland 
was absolutely fearless, and would not hesitate to attack 
even a mastiff in a good cause, whereas the setter was 
very timid. Whenever they were together, and some 
quarrelsome dog made, a dash at the setter, it was good 
to see the way in which the Newfoundland bustled to 
the front and shouldered the stranger to one side. "I 
am the fighting member of this party," he seemed to 
say; "and if you want a row you can have it, and lots 
of it." — March lo, 1900. 

CROCUS 

The London "Times" has this interesting item: "A 
noteworthy milking record has been established by the 
Red Poll cow Crocus, which belonged to the famous 
Norfolk dairy herd at Whitlingham. She gave birth 
to her third calf on May 11, 1890, since which date 
she continued uninterruptedly in milk till September 28, 
1899, a period of over nine years, her milk yield in 
the last week of her life being at the rate of 43^4 
pounds, or nearly 45^ gallons. During the nine years 
four months that she was continuously in milk she 
yielded altogether 50,428 pounds, or nearly 23 tons of 
milk. Over the last five years the average quantity of 
butter fat in her milk was as high as 4.3 per cent Her 
live weight when sent to market, after being on grass 
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feed for the last six months of her life, was locwt 
iqr. I lib. In the nine years since her last calving she 
gave something like 45 times her own weight in milk, 
and her average production during that period was 
5*403 pounds of milk, or considerably over 500 gallons 
per annum. For a moderate sized cow this is a remark- 
able performance which has aroused much interest 
amongst the breeders of Red Polls." — Ah what a lovely 
and useful life! Think of the long seasons of quiet 
enjoyment in pleasant pasturages, the placid chewing 
of the cud, the serene contemplation of sky and field, 
the sweet influences of sun and shadow ! And then the 
constant and exuberant flow of milk — gallons of it, tons 
of it! Many a thirsty man and woman did that cow 
refresh; many a child did she strengthen. Her butter 
was a solace to thousands and her cream enriched the 
tea and coflee of the breakfast and supper table for 
nine long years. Dear bovine benefactress, milky mother 
of the herd, lacteal fountain, meadow-bom and meadow- 
nurtured charity, your memory should live long in the 
land! Harmless, innocent, destroying life in none of 
its forms, and ever active in helpfulness of life, happy, 
cheerful, and content, the dear creature is gone, and 
for a wonder the value of her unostentatious career is 
recognized and celebrated, and her name is echoed by 
the Thunderer. Among thousands of busy, bustling, 
ambitious, evil-minded, and evil-working mortals, for 
once a true heroine has come to fame. All honor to 
the Red Poll cow. Crocus, of Whitlingham; let her 
horns be exalted! In comparison with a mischievous 
political mountebank like Joe Chamberlain, worse than 
worthless in his feverish activity, how splendidly shines 
out the gentle life of this Norfolk cow, with her 50,428 
pounds of milk in nine years! — December 13, 1899. 
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THE QUESTION OF RIGHT 

Many of the inconsistencies in the actions of men 
come from the inability of most of us to conceive a 
general principle and abide by it; and the Toronto 
"Globe" calls attention to a curious illustration. There 
is in India an industry in bird-skins, which are exported 
for use as ornaments, mainly for women's hats; and 
the protests made against the slaughter of birds for 
decorative purposes are familiar everywhere, and, though 
ineffective, always approved. Lord Curzon, recently 
viceroy of India, forbade the export of bird-skins by 
executive order; and the Duke of Bedford presided at 
a meeting in London, where he denounced the wearing 
of dead birds or the plumage of birds as "murderous 
millinery." Unfortunately, about the time the duke 
made use of this fine phrase the London papers pub- 
lished the fact that the Duchess of Bedford, the finest 
lady shot in the United Kingdom, had killed at cover- 
shooting 152 birds in one day; and that her record for 
the season was 3,437 head of game. An Indian news- 
paper, putting together the duke's words and the deeds 
of the duchess, remarked: "We wonder what the duke 
would have to say if it had been a starving Indian coolie 
who had shot these thousands of birds in order to get 
something to eat, instead of his wife, who only shoots 
for pleasure. We do not wish to interfere in any way 
with what in England is considered legitimate sport, but 
neither do we see why others should be interfered with, 
especially under the circumstances mentioned." The 
"Globe" merely says that the retort is effective, but sug- 
gests no solution to the question whether it is right to 
kill birds; and the editor adds that he has no policy 
to urge. The matter might be determined, if people 
could settle upon some underlying principle. Is it right 
to kill birds? As a general rule it may be said that it 
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is not right to kill birds ; but at the same time it must be 
conceded that it is right to kill certain birds under 
certain circumstances. The point of difficulty is to limit 
the conditions which justify the killing. Everybody will 
concede that it is right in cases of necessity, where one 
must shoot a bird for food, or to protect something 
worth more than the bird. Most people will agree that 
it is right to kill birds for everyday food also, just as we 
kill all manner of animals, cows, hogs, deer, rabbits, and 
so on; and on the threshold of this discrimination rises 
the great vegetarian issue : Are we justified in preying 
upon other creatures, merely for convenience, for com- 
fort, for the gratification of our appetites, when there 
is no necessity for sacrificing their lives for ours? In 
other words, is meat necessary for the ordinary use of 
men, women and children in normal health? The 
vegetarian, of course, argues that it is not only un- 
necessary, but injurious, and that the millions who never 
eat it, or eat it but seldom, are stronger and healthier 
than we are ; but that is another story, since it concerns 
our own practical and selfish interests, not altruistic and 
moral principles. The thing to determine is the need 
for killing. It has been said that man is the fiercest 
and cruelest of all animals; and certainly we are so 
accustomed to the slaughter of other creatures, that it 
is hard for us to realize that there can be any doubt 
as to the righteousness of it, to say nothing of consider- 
ing the case of the victims impartially. One thing, at 
least, is clear, to wit, that there is too much killing, and 
that it is mainly for the gratification of certain classes, 
in many lands, where the masses have little share in the 
spoil. The moment we grant the right to kill for use 
and regard meat as essential for food, however, we 
leave other animals virtually at the mercy of man; for 
the slaughter for other purposes than this, though 
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actually large, is comparatively trifling and exceptional. 
Is it right to kill for sport? No; but the sportsman 
may claim that in the pursuit of game he finds more 
good than the gourmand finds in a rich dinner. Is it 
right to shoot birds for their fine feathers? No; but 
the woman who sets them on her hat for ornament may 
plead that she gets more pleasure from the wings and 
crest, than the man who eats the rest of the birds gets 
from the body, that her sense of beauty revels in the 
adornment, and that it is of vital importance to her to 
look attractive; and the hunter in India or South 
America may maintain that he must kill pretty birds to 
earn his own living. Even the professor who tortures 
a living bird or animal to death by a series of experi- 
ments can vouch for his action on the ground that he 
is in pursuit of scientific knowledge, and that the stgony 
of these creatures may be the price of some discovery 
that is to bless the world. The more we trace the topic 
to its various sub-divisions, the clearer it becomes that 
we are bound in a sort of league of destruction ; and the 
innocent girl who wraps her furs about her on a winter 
night, metaphorically speaking, has a taint of blood upon 
her hand which all the perfumes of Arabia cannot 
sweeten. Yet her remote responsibility must not be con- 
founded with actual cruelty. To sum the matter up, men 
do not seem ready yet to forego the privilege of killing 
other creatures ; but they are ready to restrict the killing, 
to exempt certain birds and animals, to set apart seasons 
of protection, to denounce wanton cruelty, to draw dis- 
tinctions against the useless destruction of life, and 
even to recognize that, — as against men not of their 
own class, and against brutalities not sanctioned by the 
custom of their own people, or the fashions of their own 
society, — dumb creatures may have rights. The dealer 
in Indian bird-skins, for instance, can see the infamy 
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of the Duchess of Bedford in killing 3,437 head of game 
in a season; and the Duke of Bedford can see the 
infamy of the dealer in "murderous millinery," in hiring 
hunters to shoot birds for their beautiful feathers. 
Perhaps both might unite in condemning the trapper 
who takes beaver or red foxes for their pelts. What 
we need is that each one in reprobating the cruelty of a 
stranger should apply the principle on which the reproba- 
tion is based to his own course of conduct. In propor- 
tion as that habit increases, it is safe to say that the 
respect for all forms of life will increase and man's 
thirst for the blood of other creatures cease to be in- 
satiate. In the meanwhile, it is best, so far as we may, 
to conceive of all sub-human life as akin to our own, 
never to fall into warfare against it, save as we must 
at times against our brother men, and deal with the 
animals, many of which are so lovely and so gentle, as 
tenderly as may be. — October 7, 1905. 

THE DOG ORDINANCE 

The dog ordinance, as approved on Saturday, is 
without the dangerous provision in the original draft 
for the shooting of dogs and cats by anybody that cared 
to make a game preserve of the streets of Rochester. 
But it creates various misdemeanors. In the first sec- 
tion the ordinance declares that any person, responsible 
for a dog, who "shall allow" the animal on a public 
street or place in Rochester without a basket muzzle, 
strong enough to prevent the creature from biting, 
"shall be guilty of a misdemeanor." There may be a 
nice question of law as to the meaning of the word 
"allow." If the dog steals out of the house, is the 
owner guilty of a misdemeanor, or is it the dog, and 
if the dog kicks off his muzzle, or if the muzzle is 
not so strong as the hardware merchant represented it 
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to be, is it the owner that is guilty of a misdemeanor, 
or the man who cheated him? Under such circum- 
stances, who is it that "allows" the dog on the street 
unmuzzled? In the second section the ordinance pro- 
vides that the owner of a cat or a dog shall keep the 
animal, even on his own premises, securely housed, 
leashed or muzzled, and whoso permits cat or dog 
on his premises not securely housed, leashed, or muzzled, 
is declared guilty of a misdemeanor. The penalty fixed 
for violation of the ordinance is a fine which shall not 
exceed one hundred and fifty dollars in amount, or 
imprisonment not exceeding one hundred and fifty days, 
or both fine and imprisonment. And so the possible 
penalty of having a cat in your barn, not securely 
housed, leashed or muzzled, may be seen at a glance. 
It is some comfort to know that nothing more can 
happen than imprisonment for five months and a fine 
of $150. The ordinance does not say who shall judge 
the meaning of the words, "securely housed," nor who 
is to search the homes of the people, night and day, 
in pursuit of insecurely housed, unleashed or unmuzzled 
cats and dogs. 

The third section of the ordinance provides for a 
disinfecting circus over the body and all the goods and 
chattels of a dead dog, known or suspected of having 
rabies, or known or suspected of having been bitten by 
a dog known or suspected of having rabies, or known 
or suspected of having had an uncle or a cousin or an 
aunt known or suspected of having bayed the moon. 

The fourth section of the ordinance is one of the 
funniest bits of legislation outside of comic opera: 
"Any unmuzzled dog or any cat running at large in or 
upon any of the public streets, ways or other public 
places within the city of Rochester, shall be deemed 
and is hereby declared to be a public nuisance and a 
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menace to the public safety and public health; and it is 
hereby declared to be the duty of police officers of the 
city to forthwith shoot or otherwise kill such dog or 
cat found by them in any public place within the city. 
Any person finding any unmuzzled dog or cat at large 
upon any public street or way or in any public or 
private place within the city, may seize such dog or 
cat and detain such dog or cat for a sufficient length 
of time to enable such person by reasonable diligence, 
to notify the pound officers of the detention of such 
animal." For this inestimable privilege much thanks! 
It would be safer to catch and hold a leashed or muzzled 
dog or cat; but there is excitement in the chase and 
glory in the danger of pursuing and capturing the wild, 
untamable, unleashed and unmuzzled cat or dog, pre- 
sumably full of rabies from snout to tip of tail! Let 
every public spirited citizen race for the casual and 
vagrom cur or kitten, catch the creature by the tail, 
the ear, the hind leg, and hang on regardless of tooth 
and claw. He will be clearly within his rights, as 
defined in the ordinance, if he exercises reasonable 
diligence in the meanwhile to notify the pound officers, 
that he is detaining a cat or dog. The Rochesterian has 
not very much money to spare but he would cheerfully 
give ten dollars to see Dr. Goler, Mayor Camahan, or 
Alderman Kelly holding an unmuzzled St. Bernard dog 
or an alley cat up by the tail — and exercising reasonable 
diligence to call a pound officer, before the lapse of 
time sufficient to restore the canine or feline right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. The Roch- 
esterian, for himself, here and now renounces all the 
noble privileges and immunities secured to the public 
spirited citizen by the terms of this ordinance. He 
prefers a life of indolent leisure to the anxieties of 
municipal patriotism. He will not be tempted by any 
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consideration of public health, animosity to the bacteria 
of hydrophobia, or desire for the pleasures of the chase, 
to pursue any dog, "puppy, mongrel, whelp, or hound, 
or cur of low degree," or any cat. Tabby, Tom, Manx, 
Maltese, Angora, native or foreign; but he would like 
to have a gun fired from the tower of Powers block, as 
was done when the ice broke up in the river, as soon 
as any leading citizen engages in a cat or dog fight, and 
begins to exercise reasonable diligence to notify the 
pound ofl&cers. — April i, 1901. 
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THE STATUE OF HEINE 

The conspiracy of defamation against the emperor 
of Germany is reduced to desperate straits when the 
conspirators seek to make an international sensation 
out of the story that he intends to remove the statue 
of Heine from the garden of his villa on the island of 
Corfu. In a leading article on the subject the "Sun/* 
which is rather unusual with it, seems uncertain what 
side to take. It says: "If William II has decided, as 
report says he has, to *fire' Heine's statue from the 
garden of his villa in Corfu he has merely been adhering 
to his own expressed principles and also to what was 
once the attitude of the Prussian people as well as of 
the Prussian government. Heine would never have left 
his fatherland to live in France but for pressure from 
that government, and within living memory the poet's 
attacks on Germany still rankled so sorely in the popu- 
lar breast that he was commonly spoken of as 'the 
renegade.' The German people has forgotten that side 
of his work now, and very justly, for it was the lowest 
and most fugitive side of it." Did the poet regard his 
fight against absolutism as the low and fugitive side of 
his work? Did he not claim that for his service in the 
cause of freedom a sword should be laid on his coffin? 
He is not open to censure from Americans because he 
was a literary soldier in a good cause; but assuredly 
the emperor of Germany and king of Prussia is under 
no obligation to keep the poet's statue on his lawn 
because he fought against what the Prussian d)masty 
stood for and what a Prussian king has accomplished. 
Moreover, in the matter of respect to his statue, the 
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style of his fighting has to be considered; and no 
admirer of Heine can say that he had anything of 
Bayard in his attitude. He disregarded the laws of war- 
fare, to say nothing of the courtesy of chivalry; and 
he said some things of the kaiser's family that are not 
now quotable; so that, though William no doubt likes 
to read Heine's poetry, family sentiment may revolt 
against having his figure foremost in the summer home 
of the Hohenzollerns. This is natural enough. Take 
an illustration from the case of a far greater poet. 
Charlecote House, the seat of the Lucy family, is on 
the declivity of the eastern bank of the Avon, where 
the stream turns west and south-westward in its course, 
four miles from Stratford. Tradition connects the 
place and the owners with Shakespeare. It was from 
the park that, so runs the common story, the poet stole 
a deer, though Mrs. Lucy told William Howitt that the 
family tradition is that he stole it from Fulbrook park, 
on the Warwick road, which was disparked long ago; 
and he was brought up for examination before Sir 
Thomas Lucy, in the hall of Charlecote. That gentle- 
man had the best of a bitter interview, no doubt; but 
the poet had his revenge and made Sir Thomas, it is 
said, the original of Justice Shallow. Moreover there 
is a ballad, very much off color, attributed to the great 
dramatist and devoted to the Lucy family, which the 
critics are disposed to discredit, though it sounds like 
what Shakespeare might have written to vent his youth- 
ful indignation; and these things have worried the 
prosperous Lucys for ages. Charlecote House still 
stands as of old, and the park is luxuriant and ex- 
pansive, sloping to the Avon, diversified with acclivity 
and dell, and adorned with the finest of forest trees. 
Before the hall door spread lawns and shrubberies. 
But though the multitudes of visitors, who, for Shakes- 
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pcare's sake go to Stratford, turn to Charlecote, the 
writer is not aware of any description of the place which 
tells of a statue to the poet on the lawns of the Lucy 
family! Let us turn to the English poet who ranks 
next to Shakespeare in the opinion of the world outside 
of his native country and America, — Lord Byron. He 
denounced war and tyranny, was the champion of op- 
pressed peoples, died as a leader in the Greek revolution, 
and in Greece his memory is revered and a noble manu- 
ment has been erected to him in the town where he 
died. But he was bitter against the policy of Great 
Britain and her contemporary statesmen, and very disre- 
spectful to the royal family. One of his best poems, 
the "Vision of Judgment," deals with the career of 
George IIL severely, though contemptuously kindly to 
the poor king himself; but here are verses on George 
IV., when regent. He had been unfortunate enough to 
stand, in Westminster, between the tombs of Charles 
I. and Henry VHL; and this is Byron's comment: 

Famed for contemptuous breach of sacred ties. 

By headless Charles see heartless Henry lies; 

Between them stands another sceptered thing — 

It moves, it reigns, in all but name, a king. 

Charles to his people, Henry to his wife; — 

In him the double tyrant starts to life ; 

Justice and death have mixed their dust in vain. 

Each royal vampire wakes to life again. 

Ah, what can tombs avail! — since these disgorge 

The blood and dust of both — to mould a George. 

More masterly and not less fierce was the poem entitled, 
"The Irish Avatar," written on the sycophantic reception 
to George IV. as king, when he visited Ireland and was wel- 
comed with exuberant loyalty. Here is a specimen stanza : 

Spread — spread for Vitellius the royal repast, 
Till the gluttonous despot be stuffed to the gorge! 

And the roar of his drunkards proclaim him at last 
The Fourth of the fools and oppressors called George. 
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The body of Byron was brought home for burial and 
his fond relatives asked that he might have a place in 
the famous Abbey; but the request was denied. There 
may be statues of him on the lawn at Windsor, Sand- 
ringham and Balmoral, but the writer doubts it. More- 
over, there has been a long continued and determined 
effort in Great Britain to break down even his literary 
fame. Here are instances of public and private disfavor 
for English poets greater than Heine ; and the American 
press is not worrying over them. It is the opinion of 
the writer that the descendants of Sir Thomas Lucy, 
direct or collateral, might as well read Shakespeare's 
plays; but he would not blame any one of them for 
holding firmly to the theory that Will Shakespeare of 
Stratford did not write them. He has no doubt that 
Edward VH has been a diligent reader of Byron, and 
especially of the unpolitical parts of Don Juan ; and yet 
it would be a disagreeable surprise to learn that the king 
keeps a bust of the poet on his mantel piece. The 
worship of one's ancestors is a bit of foolish orientalism ; 
but to have a slight prejudice in their favor and a slight 
coldness toward those who made their weaknesses and 
their vices conspicuously ridiculous and disgusting — ^is a 
pardonable human propensity. Let us therefore leave 
to the Emperor William the privilege of choosing 
statues for his own lawn — if we deny him everything 
else. — May 6, 1908. 

THE VESPERS OF THE FLOWERS 

The Rochesterian has been asked to put in print the 
verses read at the dinner given by George Ellwanger, 
on his 84th birthday, to the trustees of the Reynolds 
Library. One may as well forego his own reluctance 
in so small a matter if it pleases others. The form 
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of the poem is a suggestion from "The Birds' Matins/' 
of Chaucer. The Latin phrases quoted — with one ex- 
ception — are the opening words of different psalms, in 
the version used in the daily offices of the Catholic 
church. The last quoted phrase is the beginning of 
an old hymn. 

THE VESPERS OF THE FLOWERS 

Dec. 2, 1900. 

When g^ain is reaped, and fruits are gathered in, 
And lifeless leaves are whirled to rest away, 

And snowHakes firsts their mazy flights begin, 
I dozed before the fire, and went astray 
In dreams; December turning into May, 

I walked in wonderment through scented bowers 

And seemed to hear The Vespers of the Flowers. 

The forest old their great Cathedral was. 
With columned aisles of many a giant tree, 

With pilgrim sunbeams prone on floors of moss. 
And all o'erarched with branching greenery. 
Rich vestured acolytes, forsooth, they be. 

And, swinging odorous censers, see them throng 

To pour their thankful hearts in happy song. 

And, "Jubilate Deo," sweet and clear. 
The Roses sang, deep bosomed, all aglow, 

"Be glad to live and bloom, nor fade in fear; 
We see a world of beauty round us grow, 
We feel the source of beauty through us flow; 

The grace we give, the love we get repays. 

Each sigh is breathed to bless, each blush is praise." 

"Coeli enarrant," sang the Violets, 
"The silver-footed stars God's glory tell 

Through all the skies; our leaves the dewdrop wets 
By singing brooks in many a shady dell; 
And yet our hearts with kindred raptures swell; 

And far as starlight shall our loving hymn 

Rise to acceptance from the streamlet's brim!" 
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"Cantate Domino," the Lilies cried, 
Each swayed in cadence to its happy voice. 

"The order of the world shall still abide; 
Let wind-swept wood and fruitful field rejoice; 
Let vex-ed seas sink with contented noise; 

Let earth serenely smile; and ye, O skies. 

Look gladly down through all your radiant eyes!" 

Then, "Benedic anima mea," sang 
The jovial Vine, its own peculiar psalm, 

So loud that all the glades in echo rang. 
"The spring may cheer the beast; the stream, the 

palm; 
My clusters yield the wine, whose potent balm, 

Exhaling strength, makes glad the heart of man 

With that strange fire that through my pulses ran." 

Then tree and flower, and fruit, began to sing, 
"Telluris alme Conditor," and praise 

The power that blends the elements to bring 
The rose's blush, the scent of peach, the blaze 
Of sunset, and the cedar's fragrant sprays, 

Till all the woods was filled with melody, 

And the excess of joy awakened me! 

• 

I look around to find December here — 
The moaning wind, drear earth, and barren tree 

That fit the season of the dying year ; 
And yet I smile; for thoughts remain to me 
Of faith, and germ-stored immortality, 

And spring's renewing blooms, caught in the hours 

Wherein I dreamed The Vespers of the Flowers! 

IDEAS OF CHARITY 

A gentleman of New York, professing to have $500,- 
000 to spend for the benefit of the greatest number of 
deserving people, has written to the "Journal" for ad- 
vice; and that paper has asked its readers for sugges- 
tions as to the best philanthropic scheme for the use of 
such a fund. To the writer it has always seemed that 
the most helpless class of people in the world, and the 
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most to be pitied are old women, left in loneliness and 
poverty. Commonly they have not been vicious women, 
but have spent laborious and even self-sacrificing lives. 
This one may have had a worthless husband; that one 
may have had ungrateful or incapable children; the 
other may have met with sickness and misfortune. Each 
may have been ready to save up for a rainy day and 
never had the opportunity; for the work of each has 
been for others, and her lot dependent, so that she fell, 
as husband, son or daughter was lost. At the thought 
of such old women, strewn like wrecks along the shore 
of life, one feels a sinking of the heart; and it is a 
reproach to society that any of them are uncared for. 
There are various institutions for them, called homes, 
but they are generally for those of a particular creed 
or for those with a limited provision, not for the utterly 
friendless and destitute. And there are certain notions 
peculiar to old women which institutional homes, how- 
ever liberal, are not apt to satisfy, and which revolt 
from the poor house. What a forsaken old woman 
desires beyond all else is a little place that she can 
call her own, means to live in it, companionship and 
the neighborhood of a church. Therefore if one were 
a philanthropist with half a million or more to spend, 
the ideal scheme would be to procure a tract of land in 
a pretty place; to build a number of little houses, each 
with its own garden and door yard; to place in each 
one, as mistress for life, a poor and homeless old 
woman, and furnish income enough for her to live with 
strict economy. There would be full scope for individu- 
ality. Each could knit, or sew, or work in the garden, 
or beautify her own little home; and there would be 
no need for costly buildings or salaried officials. If some 
site near a village were chosen, nothing more would be 
needed; but if not, the little community would have to 
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be started as a village, with the requisite stores, and 
a small church or two. Unless we greatly mistake the 
character of the poor and homeless old woman, the 
chance to spend the last of her days in a bit of a 
cottage by herself, in that fashion, would bring her as 
near to earthly happiness as any ancient hulk of human- 
ity, once fairly formed and richly freighted, but beaten, 
battered and dismantled in the storms of a rude world, 
may ever come. — October lo, 1898. 

THE SIMPLE UFE 

"The simple life" is an old phrase but it came into 
special vogue a few years ago when the book of Pastor 
Wagner of Paris, bearing that title, won success. For 
all that he said on the subject, and for what is usually 
said in briefer discussions of it, there can be only approv- 
al ; but it may be doubted whether the phrase, "the simple 
life," is a fortunate one as the watchword of the move- 
ment against the most flagrant evils of our time. In a 
special sense, as referring to purpose, the phrase, "the 
simple life" is appropriate; but, in its common accepta- 
tion, it may be doubted whether it is what we need, 
or if it be, whether it is possible for us to adopt it, or 
live up to it. The word "simple" originally signified 
"onefold;" but it has come to have many uses, so that 
it may mean something noble and self-denying, some- 
thing natural as contrasted with what is conventional, 
or the mere quality of silliness, in which sense it finds 
exclusive expression in the word simpleton. Now in 
our civilization it is out of the question for us to lead a 
"simple" or "onefold" rather than a complex life, for 
even the farmer in his country home is brought into 
touch with the great movements of humanity all over 
the world, and his interests are multiplied. The scholar 
finds it difficult to lap himself in seclusion; and all of 
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us are drawn more or less into the whirl of events. 
Should we make our life simple, in the sense of narrow- 
ing our relations with the community and with the world, 
or avoiding interest in what concerns humanity, politics, 
war, art, literature, science, sports, amusements? Not 
at all; obviously it is better to broaden it into com- 
plexity and variety. That simplicity which vaunts itself 
as content within a few acres of land, and keeps even the 
intellect within the boundary hedge appeals not to us. 
But the simple life we need is rather that which is 
opposed to a life of luxury, excitement and dissipation — 
the wild chase for strange enjoyments and waste of 
wealth, health and strength to no purpose. It is the 
natural life as opposed to mere artificiality and conven- 
tion. It is the life devoted to one love, one home, and 
the highest and broadest self-development, but in no 
wise forgetful of the duties due to neighbors, fellow 
citizens, the race, — in any good cause at all. These sug- 
gestions do not aim at a complete analysis of the 
possible uncertainties in the phrase, ''the simple life;" 
but they may serve to show that we need a better and 
more definite phrase. This one has the defect of repre- 
senting reactionary thought, and tending toward the 
extreme of life opposite to the complex, luxurious and 
restless life of our day. We want the golden mean. 
And that phrase suggests an illustration. The Roman 
poet who made it lived on his Sabine farm, and delighted 
to sing of rural scenes, and a simple life; but hardly 
any other man has touched the varied life of the world, 
for successive ages, at so many points. His intellect 
was complex and tangled in human character and human 
interest. The gods he sang have sunk from their high 
estate, the emperor he praised is turned to dust, and 
his empire fallen, the language in which he wrote is 
no longer a living speech; but Horace is an undying 
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influence among all races of civilized men, for his 
simplicity in his country home was supplemented with 
a wonderful complexity of mind and the activity of a 
broad and tolerant genius. Something of the same kind 
might be said of the philosopher, Kant, who was bom, 
lived and died at Koenigsberg in Prussia, never traveled 
farther than Pilau, thirty miles away, and yet has been 
one of the great forces in the most complex of human 
sciences. — October 24, 1905. 

EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE 

There was an interesting lecture delivered here on 
Saturday, the theme of which was: "What More Than 
Wages Does the Employer Owe the Employee?" It is 
a taking topic, and it was discussed in lovely style, the 
lecturer using for illustration the particular business 
with which he is connected, one which has been singu- 
larly successful, it is said, in getting rid of competition, 
and has only a Rochester firm in the field as a rival. 
The lecturer told of the free library established, the 
school for workmen, and for children, the illustrated 
lectures, the cooking school, the athletic society, the 
music club, the kindergarten, the band, and various other 
things, designed, not in the spirit of philanthropy, but 
merely as an investment to increase the interest and 
good will of the workmen. How sweet it all sounds! 
But have we not heard something like it before? Were 
there not interesting fairy tales told about the city of 
Pullman, as the paradise of capital and labor; and did 
not the scene of enchantment pass away into the grim 
reality of smoke and blood in the streets of Chicago in 
1893? There may be no analogy; but it strikes the 
Rochesterian that the plain answer to the question, 
"What More Than Wages Does the Employer Owe the 
Employee?" is simply this: "Nothing, save courtesy, 
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kindness, good fellowship." It is not the function of 
an employer to furnish free libraries, or schools, or 
bands, or any of these things to his workmen, any more 
than to his neighbors. If his business is so profitable 
that he has a large margin to spend, and wants to 
benefit those whose labor helps to create the wealth, 
let him increase their wages. He owes them wages, fair 
and honest wages ; and if they get such wages they ought 
to be able to take care of themselves. If he keeps back 
a margin to be used as he pleases, then it is what he 
owes them as wages, not what he owes over and above 
wages. No charitable relations should be established. 
This sort of thing is precisely the same in principle, as 
if a strong labor union should get control of some 
western manufacturing town absolutely, and exact such 
wages as would swallow up all the profits of business — 
and then the kindly oflScers of the union should say to 
the anxious employer: "Really, the aesthetic tastes 
of your family should be attended to a little more. Here 
is something to build a conservatory for your wife. 
Your son is loafing round the shop altogether too much; 
and we have concluded to send him to college for you, 
if he behaves himself, on a moderate allowance. And 
please see that your daughter goes to our cooking school 
regularly; she may have to do house work bye and bye. 
And say, old fellow, this is not altogether charity, you 
know; it's partly to keep up your interest in the con- 
cern." Who would blame the employer if he were 
to remark: "If you gave me a fair return for my 
capital and my personal supervision of the business, I 
could run my own family affairs !" — March 28, 1899. 
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